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Still let me shun false pleasure's vain pretence. 
Nor lose my soul, to gratify my sense. 
To all thy precepts let my life extend, . 
At once to man, and to myself a friend. 
If smooth or thorny, then, the path I tread. 
If plenty gives me rest, or labor bread ; 
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Clergyman^ r Almanack for 1814. 

SOLILOQUY OF A SERIOUS MINISTER.- 
( Concluded fram last numbtr*J 
What has been my manner of life and conversation among tle^peopU of my 
charge ? Have I exhibited and maintained the character of a faithful and 
solicitous gospel shepherd ? Have I made it my object to follow my public 
instructions by private admonitions, iu the spirit of love and meekness ? 
liave " they who fear the Lord" been enc^ouraged by my example to 
** speak often one to another" on the ** things which belong to their 
peace ?'* In my friendly visits and intercourse among them, have I care- . 
fully avofdtd all ** foolish talking and jesting/' and evei y kind of conver- 
sation ** which is iaot convenient/* or which tends to frivolity and dissi- 
pation of mind f Has my «* speech been alwpys with grace, seasoned with 
salt* and '< which Is good to the use of edifying, that it might minister 
grace unto the hearers ?" Have 1 been solicitous to embrace every oppoi^ 
tmiityjo to " order my speech'* among them, as to instruct the ignorant, 
alarm the secure, reclaim the openly vicious, detect and undeceive the hy- 
pocrite and self-deceiver ; to console the afflicted, comfort the feeble mind- 
ed, support the weak, and to raise the minds of all from earth, and direct 
their pursuits to heaven? In. a word, have I so conducted, as to give stri- 
king evidence to my people, that, possessed of the « one thing needfi$t* my- 
self, my anxious desire has been, that they might possess the saipe rich 
and invaluable treasute?— ^— O my soul ! have 1 not been, c/zm been a 
trifling viiitor among my people^ and encouraged by my own example, con- 
versation, vain, frivolous, and uncongenial with the spirit and purity of 
the gospel ? Fearful of giving oflfence, have I not often neglected the pain- 
fill, but highly benevolent and important ofHceof admonition and reproof? 
Fearftil of disturbing their minds, or of producing disgust, have I notl}een 
greatly backward to converse with my people on «|ibject8 of experimental 
religion and practical godliness, and particularly with application to them- 
selves ? Feebly impressed myself with a sense of everlasting things, the 
worth of souls and my own awful responsibility, have 1 not too, tee much 
thrown off that seriousness and weight of ministerial character, which, 
duly supported, might, and probably would have had a visible ^d happy 
influence on all around f 

Thus have I traced myself, I hope with some degree of faithfulness and 
impartialitv, through the most important parts of my christian ministry, 
and with the view and desire to discover to myself ar d others, the special 
cause of the lamentable decline of experimental, serious, and practical re- 
ligion. Has not this cause been developed ? Other causes, indeed, have 
contributed to the sad and deplorable state of religion among- us. But O, 
my fathers and brethren! how much occasion .have «;«, humbled in the 
dust, to exclaim * Guilty ! Guilty !" Nor will our christian bearer*^ it is 
{yesumed, wholly exculpate themselves. With us let them join in tracing 
toits cause the Unguor of religion — withuslct them join ingeneral lamenta- 
tion and in deep huniility before God— with us let them join in arousing from 
a state of guilty slumber to do with all oor might, whatever our hands find 
to do« for the conversion of precious souls to God. Lord of compassion 1 
quicken us— direct our steps-!-«rown our enterprise with success. And 
/may the blessings of multitudes, ready to perish^ come upon us. 

. FOLLY OF VANITY AND PRIDK. 
Alas! what have any- of us to boast of ? What digi\^ty or consequenre 
do * thouiands of gold and silver* confer upon us, unless our wealth be de- 
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CBJkP. IIL 

''T^HE principal, conteiits of tfeU chapter are, the enterpfitet^ 
X of the Lacedemonians in Asia Minor^ their defeat at 
Cnidosy the re-establishment of the walls and power of Athene 
the femous peace of Antalcides, prescribed the Greelis by Ar« 
taxerxes Mnemon) the wars of that prince against Evagoras 
^iag of Cypriw,. and the Cadusians. The persons who are 
most conspicuous in this interval, are LjBssidcr and Atgesflant 
on the side of the Lacedaemonians^ and Coaon oo that of the 
Athenians. 



SECTION T. 

fOR^ClAN CITlfii OF 10«IA IMPLORJB ^ip fi(T THB l«4C|I- 

DJSMOIilAlijB.*— A^ESILAUS CMCTID KlKlQ. m« 

CHARACTBfU 

The cities of Ionia ^» that had taken p«it with CyniSy a^ 
•rehending the resentnoent of Tissaphernes^ had appHed to the 
Lacedsemonians, as the deliiierers of Greece, 'for their support 
in the possession of the liberty they enjoyed, and to prevent 
their country from beinj; ravaged* We have already said that 
Thimbron was sent thither, to Whose troops Xenophon had 
joined his, after their return from Persia. -^ Thimbron wassooA 
vecalled upon some dicontent, and had tor his successor Der*^ 
cyllidafi, snmamed Sisyphus, &om bis industry in finding re* 
vources, and his capacity in inventing machines of war. i^ 
took upon him the commaiid of the army at Ephesus. When 
be arrived there, he was apprised that there was a difference 
Wtwcen the two satraps who commanded in the country. 

• Xenoph. Hi.tt. Qrtfc, I tu. p. jI79<f^.7» 
t^M.dC05.AAt..J.C.m 



' Z HUTOItY OFTHS . , BoolIX^ 

The provinces of the Persian monarchy^ of which MTeral; 
situated at the extremity of the empire^ required too much ap-' 
plication to be governed immediately by the princey were con- 
fided to the care of the great tordst commonly^ called satr^^. 
They had each of them in their gOTemmentan jdmost sovereign 
authority^ and were, properly 8peakiQg,.not unlike the viceroys 
we see in our days in some neighbouring states. Tliey were 
supplied with a number of troops- sufiicient for the defence of 
the country. They appointed all officers, disposed of the gov- 
ernments of cities, • and. were charged' with -levying and remit- 
tiog the tributes to the prmce« . They hadpower to raise iroo^^^ 
to treat with neighbouring states, and even with the generals of 
the enemy ; in a word to do every thing necessary tP the good 
order and tranquillity of their governments. They were inde- 
pendent of one another ; and though they served the same mas--^ 
ter, and it was their duty to concur to the same ends, never- ^ 
thelessy each being more affected with the particular advantage ' 
of his own province than, the general good of 'the empiwr they 
oflen differed am«ig themselves, formed opposite designs, re- 
fused aid to their colleagues in necessity, and sometimes eyeo 
acted entirely against them. The remoteness of the court, and ' 
the absence of the prince^ gave room for these distentions ; aod^ 
perhaps a secret policy contributed to keep them up, to dude ' 
or prevent conspiracies, which too good an understanding; 
amongst the governors might have excited. - 

Dercyllidas having heard^ therefore, that Tissaphemes afid^' 
Phamabasus were at variance, made a truce with the former, that - 
litie might not have them both upon bis hands at the same time, <. 
entered Phai na^basus's province, and advanced as far as iEo^.- 

Zenisi the Dardiliiian, had governed that province,' under €he 
satrap's- authority ^*^ and as after his death it was to^have been ' 
given to another, Mania, his widow, went to Phamabasus > 
with troops and prtsents, and told him that havlEg been Ihe 
wife of a man who had rendered ham great services, shedesir«d • 
him not. to defirive hereof her husband's reward ;. that she 
would serve him with the same zeal and fidelity ; .and thaty if 
dbe failed iir either, Jie was always at liberty tatake her go- 
vernment from her. She was^continhtdin it -by this means, 
and acquitted herself with all the judgment and ability that 
oould have been expected from the- most consummate person i^ 
the arts of ruling. Tp the ordinary ^tributes which her hus- 
band had paid, she added presents of an extraordinary magni- - 
ficenoe ;. and w'hen Pharnaba^us came into her province she- . 
entertained him more splendidly than any pf the other gover- 
nors.. She was not contented with the, conservation of th|p 
cities committed to her care ; she made new ConquestSy and^i 
took Larissa^^ Ainaxita, and Colona * • 
* Fr«m thewLydians and Pisklians». 



fihl/. ///. ' PBUiAMt AM* GftBClANt. $ 

HcBce wc «wy ebserve« that pnt^nce» good setMCy and cou- 
rage, are of all sexes. She was present in all expeditions in a 
chariot; and^ in person, decreed rewards and pimishments. 
None of the neighbouring provinces had a finer army than her'sf 
in which she had a greatr number of Greek soldiers in her pay. 
She even attended Phamabasus in all his enterprises, and was of 
no common support to him ; so that the satrap, who knew all 
the value of so extraordinary a merit, did more honour to thi» 
lady than to all the other governors. He even admitted her 
into his cocrocil, and treated her with such a distinction as might 
have excited jealousy, if the modesty ^nd affabinty of that lady 
had not prevented bad effects, by throwing, in a manner, x 
veil over alb her perfections, which softened their luttre» and 
let them only appear to be the objects of adminition. 

She had no enemies but in her own fomily. Midias, her son* 
in-law, stung with the reproach of suffering a woman to com- 
inand in his place, and abusing the entire confidence she repos* 
cd in him, which gave him access to her at all times, strangled 
her with her son.' After her death he seized two fortresses^ 
wherein she bad secured her treasures ; the other cities declared 
against him. He did not long enjoy the fruits of his crimCf 
Dercyllidas happily arrived at this juncture. AU the fortresses 
of JSotia* either voluntarily or by force, surrendered to him » 
and Midias was dqsrived of the possessions he had so unjustly 
acquired. The Lacedemonian general having granted Phar* 
nabasus a truce, took up his winter quarters in Bithynia, to 
avoid being chargeable to his allies. 

f The next year, being continued in the command, he march* 
ediifto Thrace, and arrived at the Chersonesus. He knew 
that the deputies of the country had been at Sparta to repre- 
sent the necessity of fortifying the isthmus with a good wall» 
against the frequent incursions of the barbarians, which pre- 
vented the cultivation of their Jands. Having measured the 
space, which is more than a league in breadth, he distributed 
the work among the soldiers, and the wall was finished in the 
autumn of the same year. Within this space were inclosed 
eleven citie8,8everal ports^a great number of arable lands, and 
plantations, with pasture of all kinds. The work being finish- 
ed* he retijmed into Asia, after having reviewed the cities, and 
found them all in good condition. 

* Conon the Athenian, after losing the battle of ^gospota- 
moSf having condeomed himself to a voluntary banishmentj^ 
continued in the isle of Cyprus with king Eyagoras, not only 
for the safety of his person, but in expectation of a cWange in 
affidrs ; like one, says Plutarch, who waits the teturo of the 

f A. M. 3606. Ant. J. C. S98. X«ncfkh. p. .487, 4aa. 
* PlutinArtaz. p. 1021, 
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tide before he embarks. He had. always in view tite re-esta* 
blishment of the Athenian power, to which his defeat had 
given a mortal wound ; and^ful] of fidelity and zeal for ids 
tfountiy, though little favourable to him, perpetually meditat- 
ed the means to raise it from its ruind, and restore it to its an* 
cient splendour. 

The Athenian general, knowing the success of Ms views 
had occasion for a powerful support, wrote to Artaxerxes to 
explain his projects to him, and ordered the person who carried 
his letter, to apply himself to Ctesias, who would |ive it to 
the king. It was accordingly delivered to that physician, who,, 
it is said, though he did not approve the contents of it^ added 
to what Gonon had wrote, " that he desired the*1ting would 
** send Ctesias to him, being a person very capable of his scr* 
•* vice, especially in maritime affairs." f Pharnabasus, in con* 
cert with Conon, was gone to court to coniplain against the 
conduct of Tissaphemes, as too much in favour of the Lacedae* 
monians. Upon the warm instances of Pharnabasus, the king-: 
ordered 500 talents % to be paid him for the equipment of a-^ 
fleet, with instructions to give Conon the command of it. He 
sent Ctesias into Greece, who., after having visited Cnidos, hi« 
native country, went to Spartiiv. 

$ This Ctesias was at first in the service of Gyrus, whom h^ 
^ad followed in bis expedition. He was taken prisoner in the 
battle wherein Cyrus was killed, and was made use of to dress- 
the wounds Artaxerxes had received, of which he acquitted 
himself so well, that the king retained him in his service, and 
made him his first physician. He passed several years in bis - 
service in that quality. ■ Whilst he was there, the Greeks, up* 
on all their occasions at the court, applied themselves to him ; = 
as Conon did on this. His long residence in Persia, and at 
the court, had given him the necessary time and means for - 
. his information in the history of the country, which he wrote 
in 23 books. The first contained the history of the Assyrians 
and Babylonians fronii Ninus and Semiramis down to Cyrus. 
The other 17 treated of the Persian affairs from the beginning-' 
©f Cyrus's reign to the third year of the 95th Olympiad, which' 
agrees with the S98th before Jesus Christ. He wrote also ati ^ 
history of hidia. Photius has given us several extracts of both 
these histories, which ace all that remain of Ctesias. He of', 
ten contradicts Herodotus, and differs sometimes also from. 
Xenophon. He was in no great estimation with the ancients, 
who speak of him as of a very vain man, whose veracity is iratt. 

t Diod. 1. xiv. p. 267. Jurtin. 1. vi. c. 1. 
t 500,000 crowns, or about 112,0001. sterling. 
§ StraKlrxiv. p. 656. Plut.fe Artax.p. 1014— 1017-rl020. Di«dS. 
hjiY. p. 27i3. Ariat. dc.kiit. axum. I viii, C..28. i^ot. Cod. Izii.. 
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^to benelkd on, and who has ioierted fables* and soroetimet 
€vcn Hcs, in bis history. 

^Tissaphernes and FbaniabasuSf though secretly ^ch other's 
enemies, had upon the Icing's orders uRitcd their troops, to op* 
pose the enterprises of DercyUidaSywho had marched into 
Caria* They had redticed him to post himself so disadvan- 
tageoQsIyy that he i^ust inevitably have: perished, had thef 
charged him ii^mediately, withoyt giving him time to look 
about him. -Phamabasiis was of this opinion : but Tissapher* 
nesy apprehending t)»e valour of the Greeks* who had been of 
Cyrus's army* which he 'had experienced* and to whom be 
conceived all others resembled, proposed an ^interview* which 
was accepted. Dercyllidas having demanded* that the Gre- 
cian cities should continue free, and Tissaphemes* that the ar« 
ny and generals of Lacedaemon should retire. ; they made a 
truce* till the answers of their ret^ctiv^ masters could be 
known. 

f Whilst these things passed in Asia* the Lacedaemonians re- 
solved to chastise the msolence of thepeopleof £lis, wlio, not 
-content with having .entered into an alliance with their cne* 
mies in the Peloponnesian war, prevented their disputing the 
prizes in the Olympic games. Upon pretence of the non-pay* 
ment of a fine Vy Sparta* they had insulted their citizens dur- 
ing the gamos, and hindered Agis from sacrificing in the tem- 
ple of Jupiter Olympius. That king was charged with this 
expedition, which did not terminate till the third year after. 
He could have taken their city 01ympia,^hich liad no works ; 
but contented himself with plundenog the suburbs* and the 
places for the exercises* whicii were vcry^ne. They demand- 
ed peace* which was granted, and were suffered to retain the 
superintendency of the temple of Jupiter Olympms, to which 
they had not much right* but were more worthy of that ho- 
nour- than those who<iisputed it ^'ith them. 

:% Agis in his^return fell sick, and died upon arriving at Spar- 
ta. Almost divine honours were paid to his memory ; and, af« 
ter the expiration of some days, according to custom* Leoty- 
<chides and Agesilaus* the one son* and the other brother of 
the deceased* disputed the crown. The latter maintained 
that his competitor was not the son of Agis; and supported 
his assertion by the confession of the queen herself, who knew 
best* and who bad often, as well as her husband* acknowledged 
as much. In effect there was a current report that she had him 
i>y Alcibiades* f as has been related in its place, and that the 

• A* Mr 3607. Ant. J C. 879. Xenoph. Hist. Graec. L iii. p. 48f , 
4S0. Died. 1, xiv. p. 267. f Ibid. p. 292. 

^ Xenoph. L iil p. 493. Plut. in JLys. p. 44£» In Agestl. p 597. 
$ Atktn.Lxii.p.i34k 
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iM:heiH«> general had aHmpted her b^ a present of iooo( 
darics. Agis protested the contrary at his death.. LeotycbU 
dcB having thrown himself at bis feet all bathed in tealifhe 
eould not rdiise the grace be implored of him, and owned bimf 
for his son before all that were present. 

Most of the Spartans, charmed with the virtue and great 
merit of AgestlauS) and deeming it an extraordinary advantage 
to have a person for their king, who had Iseen educated anaoagst 
' thenK» and passed like them through all the rigour of the Spai^ 
tan education^ supported htm with tbeip»wbo1e power. A» 
ancient oracle, that advised Sparta to beware of ** a lame reigir,'* 
was urged against him. Lysander only ma de a jest of it, and 
turned its sense against Leotychides himself ; endeavouring to 
provey that as a bastard, he was the lame king the oracle in- 
tended to caution- them against^. . Agcsilaus, as well by his own 
great qualities, as the powerfiirsupport of Lysander, carried it 
against his nephew, and was declared king. 

As by the laws the kingdom had' devolved to Agis, his bro* 
Cher Agesilaus, who seemed to be destined to pass his life as a 
private person, was educated like other children in the Spartan 
discipline, which was a very rough manner of life, and full of 
laborious exercise, but § taught youth obedience perfectly well, 
^be law dispensed with this education only to such children 
a^ were designed for the throne. Agesilaus therefore had this 
in peculiar, that he did not arrive at commanding till he bad 
first learned perfectly well how to obey. Prom thence it was» 
that of all the kings of Sparta he best knew how to make hit 
subjects love and esteem him, * because that prince, to the 
great qualities with which nature had endowed him for com^ 
manding and the sovereignty, had united by his educatioa th« 
advantage of being humane and popular. 

It is surprising that Sparta, a«city so renowned in point of 
education and policy, should conceive it proper to abate any 
thing of its severity and discipline in favour of the princes who 
were to reign ; they having most need of being early habituat* 
ed to the y^e of obedience, in order to their being, the better 
qualified to command. , . 

f Plutarch observes, that from bis infancf Agesilaus was re- 
markable for uniting qualities in himself which are generalljT 

^ 1000 pistol^ 

$ Hence it was, that the poet Simonidea called Sparta, ^ theta<* 
mer of men,'* fa^ua-l^Q^orov, as that of the Grecian cities, which ren- 
dered its inhkbitaats by good habits the most active and vigorous, 
and at the ^aiiie time tne most obedient to the laws of ail mankind, 
m( fjioourot hd rav ^of rvt iro?Jra{ rote vo>60?( rtt^fiuwg xtci ;i^(tgoi%t^ 

♦ Tfjfwrft tKytfimiKti wci (kcgvOMt jr^ontTwetyuivof «*i rife «3wySf ts 
hf*iuM9 Msu fiM(ye^)r«v, f In AgesUL p; JM ' 
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IncomiKttitik ; a vivacity of spirity a vehemence « an invioc3>le 
'resolution in appearance^ an ardent passion for being first and 
surpassing all others, with a gentleness^ submission, and docili- 
ty, that complied at a single word, and made him infinitely 
^sensible of the lightest reprimand, so that every thing might 
be obtained of him from the motives of honour, but nothing by 
fiear or violence. 

He was lame ; but that defect was covered by the graceful^ 
cess of his person, and still more by the gaiety with which he 
-supported and rallied it first himself. It may even be said that 
the infirmity of his body set his valour and pasnon for fflory 
in a stronger light ; there being no labour nor enterprise how- 
ever difiBcult, that he would refuse upon account of that in» 
ccoivenience. 

X Praise, without an air of truth and sincerity, was so ht 
f rora gi^ng htm pleasure, that it oficnded him, and was never 
received by him as such, but when it came from the mouths of 
those who upon other occasions had represented his failings to 
film with freedom. He would never sufier during his life that 
his picture should be drawn, and even in dyine, exprcsslv for- 
bade any image to be made of him, eiUier in colours or relievo. 
§ His reason was, that his great actions, if be had done any> 
-would supply the place of momiments^ without which all the 
statues ill Uie world would do him no manner of honour. We 
only knovir that he was of small stature^' which the Spartans 
did not affect in their kings ; and Theophrastus affirms that 
the Ephori laid a fine upon their king Archidamus, the fa- 
ther of him we speak of, for having espoused a very little wo* 
man : << * Tor,'' said they, <* ^ will give us puppets instead 
<* of kings." 

f It has been remarked that Agesilaus, in his way of living 
inritfa the Spartans, behsfved better with r-egerd to his enemies 
than his friends ; for h« never did the least wrong to the fof- 
flier, and often violated justice io favour of the latter. He 
-would have been ashamed not to have honoured and rewarded 
liis enemies, when their actions deserved it ; and was not able 
to reprove his friends, when they committed faults. He would 
eveo support them when they were in the wrong D, and upon 
such occasions looked upon the zeal for justice as a vair^ pre- 
tence to cover the refusal of serving them. And in proof of this, 
X short letter is cited, written by him to a jodge in recommen- 
dation of a friend 5 the tvords are : ** If Nicias be not guilty, 
** acquit him for his innocence ; if be be, acquit him tor my 
^ sake ; but, howjever it be, acquit him." 

J PiUt. ia moML p. SB, } Pint, in motal. 191. 

infJrtKitv jwti ^iK^^^Ttivi t I^t. in Ageal. p. 5$6. JIMd. p. 60i» 
Vol. IV. -B 



It is understanding the rights and privileges of friendship 
Tcry illy to be capable of rendering it in this manner the accom- 
plice of crimes^ and the protectress of bad actions. It is the 
fiindamental law of friendship, says Cicero $» never to ask of, or 
grant any thing to friends, that does not consist with justice 
and honour : Hac prima Ux in amicitia faneiatur^ ut nequero' 
gemus res turpes^ necfaeiamus rogati, 

Agesilaus was not so delicate in this point, at least in the 
^beginning, and omitted no occasion of gratifying his friends, and 
leven his enemies* Bjr this officious and obliging conduct, sup- 
p6rtcdby his extraordmary merit, he acquired great credit, and 
almost absolute power in the city, which ran so high a^ to 
render him suspected by his country. The Ephorti to pre- 
vent its effects, and give a check to his ambition, laid a fine 
upon him ; alleging as their sole reason, || that he attadicd 
the hearts of the citizens to himself alone, which were the 
right of the republic} and ought not to be possessed but in 
common. 

When he was declared king, he was put into possession of 
the whole estate of his brother Agis, of which Leotychides 
-was deprived as a bastard. But seeing the relations of that 

grince, on the side of his mother Lamptto, were all very poor, 
e divided the whole inheritance with them, and by that act 
of generosity acquired great reputation, and the good will of 
all the worid, instead of the envy and hatred he might have 
drawn upon himself by the inheritance. These sort of sacri^ 
^ces are glorious, though rare, and can never be sufficiently 
esteemed. 

Never was a king of Sparta so powerful as Agesilaus, and 
it was only, as Xenophon says, by obeymg his country in every 
thing, that he acquired so great an authority ; which seems a 
kind of paradox, thus explained by Plutarch. The greatest 
power was vested at that time in the Ephori and senate* The 
office of the £p^ori subsisted only one year ; they were insti- 
tuted to limit the too great power of the kings, and to serve 
as a barrier against ity as we have observed elsewhere. , For 
this reason the kings of Sparta, froni their establishment, had 
alwajs retained a kind of hereditary ayersion fb« them, and 
continually opposed their measures. Agesilaus took a quite 
contrary method. Instead of being perpetually at war with 
them, and clashing upon all occasions with their measures, he 
made it his business to cultivate their good opinion, treated 
them always with the utmost deference and regard, nevef en- 
tered upon the least enterprise without having first communi- 
cated it to them, and upon their summons <iuitted every thtngy 
and repaired to the senate with the utmost promptitude and 
^signation. Whenever he sat upon his throne to administer 
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Jusliccyif the Ephori entered* he never ^]ed to rise up to do 
them honour. By all these instances of respect, he seemed to 
add new dignity to their office, whilst in reality he augmented 
his own power, without its being observed, and added to the 
spvereignty a grandeur the more solid and permanent, as it was 
the effect of the people's good will and esteem for him. The 
greatest of the Roman emperors, asi Augustus, Trajan, and 
Marcus Antonimis> were convinced^ that the utmost a prince 
could do to honour and exalt the principal magistrates, was 
only adding to his own power, and strengthening his authority, 
which nei&cr should, nor can be founded in any thing but 
justice. , 

Such was Agesilaus, of whom much will be said hereafteri, 
and with whose character it was therefore necessary to begin.. 

• SECTION ir. 

AGESILAUS GOES TO ASIA.— LYSINDER' rALLS OUT WITH 
HIM. 

Agesilaus had scarce ascended the throne,* when accounts 
came from Asia, that the king of Persia was fitting, out a great 
fleet with intent to deprive the Lacedaemonians of their empire 
at sea. Conon's letters, seconded by the remonstrances of 
Phamahasu^,. who' had in. concert represented to Artazences 
the power of Sparta as formidable, had made a strong impres- 
sion upon that prince. From that time he had it seriously in 
his thoughts to humble that proud republic, by raising up its. 
rival, and by that means te-establishing the ancient balance be- 
tween them, which could alone assure his safety, by keeping 
then^ perpetually employed against each other, and thereby 
prevented from uniting their forces against him. 

Lysandcr, who desired to be sent into Asia, in order to re- 
establish bis creatures and friends in the government of the 
cities, from which Sparta. had removed them, strongly disposed 
Agesilaus to take upon hhnself the charge of the war, and to- 
prevent the barbarian king, by attacking him remote from 
Greece, before he should have finished his preparations. The 
republic having made this proposal to him, he could not refuse 
it, and charged himself with the expedition against Artaxerxes, 
upon conditi&i that 3Q Spartan captains should be granted him» 
to assist him and compose his council, with 2000 new citizens^ 
to be chosen out of the helots who had been lately made free- 
z0eh,,and 600Q, troops of the allies^ which was immediately rc- 
■ i^lyed. Lysaoder was placed at the head of the thirty Spartans,,, 
*•••'■ 

* A. M. 8608. Ant. J. C. 396. Xenoph- Hift Graec. 1. iii. p. 495^ 
496. Ibid. de. AgetiL p. 652. {^lut. ia Agesil. p. 598. In Lytaod.. 
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not only npoti account of his great reputation, /awi'jftij^ptjio- 
rity he had acquired, but for the particular fricndship-ici^wjlfcn . 
him and Agesilaus, who was indebted ta him for the throne^ a,s;. 
well as the honour which had been lately conferred upoti ^Mini 
•f being elected generalissimo. vi" r^- 

The glorious return of the Gvecks who had fdllowed CyiSjfSV- 
and whom the whole power of Persia was not able to prevent 
from retreating into their own country, had inspired all Greece. 
with a wonderful confidence in their forces, and a supreme con*- 
tempt for the barbarians. In this disposition of the people, 
the Lacedaemonians conceived it wo^|d reproach them, to nc-* 
gleet so. favourable a conjuncture for delivering the Greeks ia 
Asia from their subjection to those barbarians, and for putting 
an end to the outrages and violences with which they were con- 
tinually oppressing them. They had already attempted this 
by their generals Thimbron and Dercyllidas ; but all their en- 
deavours having hitherto proved ineffectual, they referred the 
eopduct of. this. war to the care of Agesilaus. He promised 
them either to couekide a glorious peace with the Persians, or 
to employ them so effectually, as should leave them neither lei-^: 
sure nor mclination to carry the war into Greece. The king 
l^ad great views, and thought of nothing less than attackin^^ 
Artaxcrxes in Persia itself. 

When he arrived at Ephesns, Tiasaphemes scot to demaiidi , 
what reason had induced his coming into Asia, apd why b^"; 
bad taken up arms. He replied, that he came to aid tfceC 
Greeks wha mbabited there^ ^d to re-establish them in tbeiry 
ancient liberty^ *'The satrap, who was not yet preparedi pre- , 
ferred art to force, and assured him that his master would give 
the Grecian cities of Asia their liberty, provided he comij^tted 
no acts of hostility till the return of the couriers. Agesilaus 
agreed, and the truce was sworn op both sides. Tissapherriesr 
wlxo laid no great stress upon an oath, took the ad vantage of 
this delay to assemble troops on all sides. The LacedaEmonfan 
general was apprised of it, but however kept his word ; being 
convinced, that in affiiira of state, the breach of faith can hav^* 
but a very short and prepariou? success ;- whereas a reputation 
e^abli^hed upon inviolable fidelity in the observance of engage- 
ments, which the perfidy itself of other contract! ag parties has, 
not .power to alter, vvill establish a credit and confidence equal- ^ 
ly useful and glprious. In effect, Xenophon remarks that 
tiiis religious observation of treaties gained him the univers-i^ 
esteem and opinion of the cities, whil^ the different condubt-j^.. 
of Tissaphemes entirely lost him their favour. *^*.•V 

Agesilaus made use of this interval in acquiring an f exaiit?.*^ 
knowledge of the state Qf the cities, and in making suitably X" 

* Xieaogh, 1. iil p. 496. et 652^ t ^» ^- S6Q9. ^t- J[, C 35^^ 



regulations. He found great disorder every wbere^ thcur gov--- 
^rnmeot being neither democratieal^ as under the AtRnians>- 
nor aristocraticaly as Lysander had established it. \ The peo* 
pie of the country, had no commuuication with Agesilausy nor 
had ever known him ; for which reason they made no court ta 
faioix conceiving that he had the title of general for form's 
sake only^ and that the whole power was really vested in LyT 
Sander. As no governor had ever done so much good to his 
fiiendsy or hurt to his enemies, it is not wondetful that he was 
60 much beloved by, the one and feared by the other. All- 
therefore were eager to pay their homage to him^ were every 
day in crowds at his door, and made his train very numerous 
when he went abroad ; whilst Agesilaus remained almost alone. 
Suefa a conduct could not fail of offending a general and king, 
extremely sensible and delicate in what regarded his authority ; 
though otherwise not jealous of any one*8 merit, but, on the con- 
trary, much inclined to distinguish it with his favour. He did 
itot dissemble his disgust. lie paid no regard to Lysander's 
recommendations, and ceased to employ him himself. Lysan- 
der presently perceived this alteration m regard to him. He 
discontinued his applications for. his friends to the king, desired : 
them not to visit him any more, tior attach themselves to him». . 
Ihit to address themselves directly to the kin^,. and to culti- 
vate the favour of those who in the present times had power 
to serve and advance their creatures. The gi:eatest part of 
tliem gave over importuning him with their affairs,- but did not 
cease to pay their court to him. On. the contrary, they were 
only more assiduous than ever about his person, attended him 
in throngs when he took the air abroad, and regularly assisted 
at all his exercises. Lysander, naturally vain, and long accus- 
tomed to the homage and submission that attended absolute r 
power* did not take sufficient care to remove the busy crowd . 
from his person, that continually made their addresses to him . 
with more application than ever. 

This ridiculous affectation of authority and 'grandeur grew • 
•till more and more offensive to Agcsilaiis, and seemed as if in- 
tended to insult himi He resented it^so highly, that, having 
given the most considerable commands' and best governments 
to private officcrs,.^e appointed Lysander commissary of the 
stores, and distributor of provisions ; aVid afterwatdsj to insult 
and deride the lonians, he told them, ** that they might now » 
** go and consttlt this master-butcher." 

Lysander thought it then iricumbent hpon him to speak, , 
and to come to an explanation with hitn. Their conversation- ; 
■was brief and laconic* " Certainly, my lord,'* said Lysandci*> , 

Y Plut. in AgesiL p. 5^9^ 600. Ba Lysand. p. 446,, 44S**, 



♦« you gery well know how ^o depress your fncnds." — «* Yca>. 
" when they would set themselyes above me 5 but when theyr 
<* arc studious of my dignity, I know also how to let them. 
« share in it."-—" But, perhaps, my lord," replied Lysander^ 
<* I have been injured by false reports, and things I neyer did 
" have been imputed to me. I must beg, therefore, if it be only 
** upon account of the strangers, who have all of them their: 
•* eyes upon us, that you would give me an employment in 
** your army, wherein you shall think me least capable of 6hf 
"pleasing, and most observing you effectually." 

The eifect of this conversation was the lieutenancy of thc- 
Hellespont, which Agesilaus gave him. In this employment 
he retained ^11 hi*^ resentment, without however neglecting any 
part of his duty, or of what conduced to the success of affairs. 
Some small time after, he returned to Sparta, without any 
marks of honour and distinction, extremely incensed against 
Agesilaus, and with the hope of making him perfectly sensible 
of it.. 

It must be allowed, that Lysander's conduct, as we have 
kcre represented it, denotes a vanity and narrowness of mind 
on his side, much unworthy of his reputation. PerJiaps Age** - 
silaus carried too far his sensibility and delicacy in point of ho« 
nour, and that he was a little too severe upon a friend anji be-.- 
ncfactor, whom secret animadversions, attended with openness 
of heart and expressions of kindness, might^have reclaimed to 
bis duty^ But as shining as Lysander's merit, and. as consider* 
crable as the services he had rendered Agesilaus might be, they 
could not all of them p^^ him a right, not only to an equality- 
wit h his king and general, but to the superiority he affectc<^ 
which in some measure tended to making the other insignifi- 
cant. He ought to have remembered, that it is never allows 
iible for an inferior to forget himself, and so exceed the boundt 
of a just subordination. 

* Upon his return to Sparta* he had it seriously in his thoughts 
to execute a project which he had. many years revolved in hi* 
mind. At Sparta there were only two families, or rather 
branches of the posterity cf Hercules, who had a right to 

, the throne. When Lysandtr had attained to that hiph det.v 
gree of power which his great actions had acquired him, he 
began to see with pain a city whose glory had been so much 
augmented by his exploits, under the government of prlncet 
to whom he ^slxq place neither in valour nor birth ; for he 
was descended, as well as themselves, from Hercules. He thpce- 
fcre sou^ht.means to deprive those two houses of the sole suc- 
cesBion to the crows^ and to extend that right to all the other 
branches of the Heraclides, and even, according to somp, to^ 

• Plat, in Lysand. p. 447, 448.. Kod L xXv.p. 244, 245, 
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all the nadTCfi of Sparta ; flatt<riBg himself, that if his desi^ 
-took eflect,.na Spartlua could be capable of disputiBg that ho- 
nour wit^ him, and that be shpujd have the preference to all 
others. 

This ambitious prcjgect of Lysander shows that the greatest 
captains are often those from whom a republic has most to 
apprehend. Those haughty valiant spirits, accustomed to ab- 
aolate power in armies, bring back with victory a daring lofti- 
ness of mind always to be dreaded in a free state. Sparta^. 
in giving Lysander unlimited power, and leaving it for so ma- 
ny years in his hands, did not sufficiently consider, that no- 
tiiing is more dangerous than to confide to persons of superior 
merit and abilities, employments of supreme authority, which < 
naturaWy exposes them to- the temptation of rendering them^ 
selves independent, and absolute masters of power. Lysander 
-was not proof against it, and practised secretly to open him- 
self a way to the throne. 

The- undertaking wfL% bold, and required long preparations- 
He thought it impossible to succeed without first making use 
Qf the fear of the divinity, and the terrors of superstition, ta^ 
am:aze aqd subdue the citizens into a more easy disposition to 
receive what he wanted to have them understand ; for he knew 
that ID Sparta, as well as throughout all Greece, nothing of the 
least importance was determined without the oracled being 
previously consulted. He tempted with great presents^ the 
priests and priestesses of Delphos, Dodona, and Ammon^ 
though ineffectually at that time ; and the latter even sent am- 
bassadors to Sparta, to aceust him of impiety and sacrilege ; 
but he extricated hiuiself from that bad siSair by his credit an4 
address. 

' It was necessary to set otherengines at work. A woman in 
the kingdom of Pont us, affirming that she was with child by 
Apollo, had been delivered some years before of a. son, to whom 
the name of Silenus was given, and the greatest persons of that 
nation had disputed the honour of nursing and educating him« 
l^ysander, taking this wondrous birth for the commencement*. 
aad in a manno' the foundation of the piece he o^ditated, sup^ 
plied the resthimself, by employing a good number of persons* 
and those not inconsiderable, to disperse, by way of prologue Uy 
the performance, the miraculous birth of this In^nt ; whereby, 
no affectation appearing in them, people were di^wsed to bo- 
Ijeve it.. This being done, they brought certain discourses 
from Delphos to Sparta, which were industriously spread Ibroo^ 
every where ; that the priests of the temple had in their custody 
some books of very ancient oracles, which they kept concealed 
from all the world, and of which it was not permitted, either 
for them or any other persons whatsoever* to have* any know- 
ledge : and that only a. son. of Apollo*, who was to come ki» 



.proems of limey and having given undoubted proofs of hit. 
birth to those who had. the books in their keeping, was to take 
and carry them away. 

All this being well premised, Silenus was to present himselT 
to the priests, and demand those oracles as the son of Apollo ; 
and the priests, who were in the secret, as actors well prepar- 
ed and fully instructed in their parts, were on.' their side ta 
make the most exact and circumstantial inquiry into <Vcry thing, 
not without affecting great difficulty, and asking endlesa ques-. 
tions for the full proof of his birth. At length, as absolutely con* 
vinced that this Silenus was the real son of Apollo, they were, 
to produce the books, and deliver them to him ; after which,^ 
this son of Apollo was to read the prophecies contained in. 
them, in the presence of all the world ; . and particularly that, 
for which the. whole. contrivance had been cooked up. The. 
Bensc of this was, " that it was more expedient and^dvanta- 
« geous for the Spartans to elect no king for the future, but. 
** the. most worthy of their citizens." Lysander in conse- 
quence was to mount the tribunal, to harangue. the citizen Sj.. 
and induce them to make this alteration. Cleon of Halicar- 
nassus, a celebrated rhetorician, had composed a very eloquentt 
discourse for him upon this subject, which he had gpt by heart. 

silenus grew up, and repaired to Greece in order to play hia^ 
part, when Lysander had the mortification to see his piece mis- 
carry, by • the timidity? and desertion of one of. his principal, 
actors, who broke his word^.and disappeared at the very in- 
stant it was to have been performed. Though this intrigue 
had been carried on a great while, it was transacted with sa 
much secrecy to the time it was to have made its appearance»^ 
that nothing of it was known during the life of Lysander, . 
How it came to light after his death we shall soon, relate, but^ 
must at present return to Tissaphernes*. 



SECTION IIL, 

rXPSDtTlON OF AGESILAVS. INTO ASIaV. 

When Tissaphemes had received the troops assigned him by 
^e king*, and drawn together all his forces, he sent to com» 
mand Agesilaus to retire out of Asia, and declared war against 
him in case of refusal. His officers were all alamied, not be* 
Heving him in a condition to oppose the great army of the Per- 
sian king. For himself^ he heard Tissapherncs's. heralds with a 
gay and easy countenance, and bade them tell their master, thai. 
he was under a very great obligation to him, ** for having made 
** the gods, by his perjury, the enemies of Persia, and the • 

• Xetioph. Hilt. Grace. \,"\\\. p. 497 — 502. Idem, df Age^L ' g^i, 
^2—656. Phit.iaAgesiLp.6Qa 
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«* friends of Greece." He promised himself great t&ings from 
this expedition, and would ^ave thought it an exceeding dis* 
^racc for him, that 10,000 Greeks, under the command of 
Xenophon, should have passed through the he»t of Asia to the 
Gredaa sea, and beat the king of Persia as often as he appear- 
ed against them ;, and that he, who commanded the L^usedoB-^ 
monians, whose entire extended all over Greece by sea and 
land, should not execute some exploit worthy of glory and re* 
membrance. 

At first, therefore, to revenge the perfidy of Tissapherncf 
by a just and allowable deceit, he made a feint of marching hit 
vgrmY into Carta, the residence of that satrap ; and as soon as 
the barbarian had caused his troops to march that way, he 
turned short, and fell upon Fhrygia, where he took many 
towns, and amassed immense treasures, which he distributed 
amongst the officers and soldiers : letting his friends see, says 
Plutarch, that to break a treaty, and violate an oath, is to des- 
pise the gods themselves ; and that, on the contrary, to de- 
ceive an enemy by the stratagems of war, is not only just and 
glorious, but a sensible delight attended with the greatest ad- 
vantages. 

The spring being come, he assembled all his forces at Ephe- 
8US ; and to exercise his soldiers, he proposed prixes both for 
the horse and foot. This small inducement set every thing: 
m motion. The place for exercises was perpetually full of au 
kind of troops, and the city of Ephesus seemed only a pale- 
stra,, apd a school of a war. The whole market-place was filled 
with horses and arms^ and the shops with difi^rent kinds of 
military equipage. AgesilaQs was seen returning from the 
excFcises, roHowed by a crowd of officers and soldiers, all of 
then) crowned with wreaths, which ihey were going to deposit 
in the temple of Diana, to the great admiration and delight of 
4II the world : For, says Xenophon, where piety and disci- 
pline are seen to flourish, the best hopes must be conceived. 

To give his soldiers new valour from the contempt of their* 
enemies, he macle use of this contrivance. He ordered the 
conamissaries, who had charge of the booty, to strip the pri- 
soners, and expose tbcm to sale. Iliere were abundance ot 
buyers for their habits : but for themselves, their bodies were 
so soft, white, and delicate, haying been nurtured and brought 
up in the shade, that they laughed at them, as neither of ser- 
vice nor value. Agcsilaus took this occasion to approach and 
say to his soldirra, pointing to the men, ** See there against 
*? whom ye fight ;" and showifl^ them their rich spoils, *' and 
^ there for what you fight.*' 

When the season for taking the field returned, A^espausgave 
Qut that he would march into Lydia. Ti^saphemes, who had 
Qot fqrgot the first fttrata^m he ^^ used 10. regard, to Um, andr^ 
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"was not wilHng to be deceived a second time, made bis troop*, 
march directly for Caria, not doubting but at this time Age- 
ttlaus would tuni his arms that way^ the rather, because it was. 
natural for him, as he wanted cavalry^ to endeavour to make a 
rough and difficult country the scat of action, which might ren- 
der the horse of an enemy useless and unserviceable. But he 
deceived himself ; Agesilaus entered Lydia, and approachecL 
Sardis. Tissaphernes hastened thither with his horse, with in- 
tent to relieve the place. Agesilaus, knowing that his infan- 
try had not had time to arrive, thought proper to take the ad- . 
vantage of so favourable an opportunity to give him battle, be-> 
fore he had re-assembled all his troops* He drew up his ansy 
in two lines ; the first he formed of his squadrons, whose in- 
tervals he filled up with platoons of the light-armed foot, an<l 
ordered them to begin the charge, whilst he followed with the 
second line, composed of his heavy-armed infantry. The bar- 
barians did not sustain the first shock, but took to their heels . 
immediately. The Greeks pursued them, and forced their 
camp, where they made a great slaughter, and a still greater, 
booty. 

* After this battle the troops of Agesilaus were at entire lib-- 
crty to plunder and ravage the whole country of the Persians, 
and at the same time had the satisfaction to see that prince in*, 
flict an exemplary punishment upon Tissaphernes, who was a 
very wicked man and a most dangerous enemy of the Greeks. 

t The king had already received abundance of complaints 
against his conduct. Upon this occasion he was accused of trea^ 
son, as not having done his duty in the battle. Queen Pary--. 
satis, always actuated by her hatred and revenge against those 
who had any share in the death of her son Cyrus, did not a lit- 
tle contribute to the death of Ttssaphemes, by aggravating 
with all her power the charges against him ; for she had been 
entirely restored to favour by the king her son. 

As Tissaphernes had a great authority in Asia, the king was. 
afraid to attack him openly, but thought it necessary to take 
. suitable precautions in seizing so powerful an officer, who might, 
have proved a dangerous enemy. He charged Tithraustes with , 
that important commis6ion,and gave him two letters at the same 
time. The first was for Tissaphernes, and contained the king's, 
orders in regard to the war with the Greeks, with fuJl power 
to act as was requisite. The second was adcU^ssed to Ariaeus^.. 
governor of Larissa: by which the king commanded him to 
assist Tithraustes with his counsel, and all. his forces, in seizing 
Tissaphernes. He lost no time, and sent to desire Tissaphernes, 
would come to htm, that they might confer together upon the* 

• Xen.^. 501. et 657. Plut. in Artax.p, } 02S.et in AgetlL p. 603;^ 
|i;]tio<i. I xiv. p. 299. Pol]raeB. Strata^^. L v^.. 
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opcTattoos of the ensuiitg campaign. Tttiaphernet wbo niib 
pectcd nothiag, went to him with only a guard of SOO tneiK 
Wbifct he was in a bath, without labre or other arms, be wa» 
seized and put into the haiids of Tithraustes, who caused bis 
head to be imnaediately struck off, and sent it iromedialely to 
Persia^ The king gave it to Parysatis j an agreeaUe present 
to a princess of her violent and vindictive temper* Though 
this conduct of Artaxerxes seems little worthy of a king, no* 
body lamented the death of that satrap, who had no vener^. 
tion for the gods, nor any regard for men ; who looked upon 
probity and honour as empty name%; who made a jest of the 
most $acred-oaths, and believed the whole ability and policy 
'of a statesman consisted in knowing bow to deceive otheit by 
hypocrisy, fraud, perJidy, and perjury. 

Tithraustes bad a third writing from the king, whereby he 
was appointed to command the armies in the room bf Tiisa- 
phemes. * After having executed his commission, he sent 
gr^at presents to Agesilaus^ to induce him to enter more rea* 
dily into his views and interest; and ordered him to be told 
that the cause of the war being removed, and the author of all 
differences put to death, nothing opposed an accommodation ; 
that the king of Persia consented that the cities of Asia should 
«njoy their liberty, paying him the customary tribute, provided 
he woukf withdraw his troops and return into Greece. Agesi* 
hm replied, that he could conclude nothing without the orders 
of Sparta, upon whom alone depended the peace ; that as for 
him, he was better pleased with enriching his soldiers than- 
himself; that the Greeks, besides, thought it more glorious and 
honourabk to take spoils from their enemies, than to accept 
their presents. However, as he was not unwilling to give 
Tithraustes the satisfaction of removing out of his province, 
and of expressing his gratitude to him for having punished the 
■common enemy of the Greeks, he marched into Phrygia, 
which was the province of Phamabasus^ Tithraustes had 
himself proposed that expedition to lum, and paid him 30 ta- 
lents for the charges of his journey. 

Upon liis march, he received a letter from the magistrates of 
Sparta, with orders to take upon him the command of the naval 
^rmy, and power to depute whom he thought fit in his stead. 
By these new powers he saw himself absolute commander of all 
the troops of that state in Asia both by sea and land. This 
^solution was taken, in order that all operations being direct- 
ed by one and the same head, and the two armies acting in 
concert, the plans for the service might be executed with more 
uniformity, and every thing conspire to the same end. Sparta 
till then had never done the honour to any of their generals to 

* Xeaoph. Hist. Grace, liii. p. 501. Plut in Agesil. p. 601. 
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confide to l»iii fil the same time the command of the armte* hj 
Yea and land : so that all the world agreed that he was the 
.greatest personage of his time, and beat sustained the high re- 
patation he enjoyed* But he was a man» and had his failings. 

The first thing he did was to establish Pisander his lieutenant 
in the fleet ; in which he seemed to have committed a con* 
«klerable fault ; because having about him many older and more 
, experienced captains^ without regard to the service of the pul>- 
lie, to do honour to an ally^ and to please his wife, w!io was 
Pisandtr's sister, he intrusted him with the command of the 
-fleet ; thsit employment bting much above his abilities, though 
he was not without his merit. 

This iis the common temptation of persons in power, who 
believe they possess it only for themselves and their families ; 
«S if the advantage of relation to them was a sufficient title 
and qualificatton for posts which require great abilities. They 
■do hot reflect that they not only expose the affairs of a state 
to ruin by their private views, but sacrifice, besides, the inte- 
rests of their own glory, which cannot be maintained bat by 
^uccesses it were inconsistent to expect from instruments so iH 
chosen. 

* Agesilaus continued with his army in Phrygia, Bpon the 
lands of Pharnabasus's government, where he lived in the abun- 
dance of all things, and amassed great sums of money. From 
thence advancing as far as Paphlagonia, he made an alliance with 
king Cotis, who passionately desired his amity, from the sense 
of his feith in the observance of treaties, and his other vir- 
tues. The same motive had already induced Spithridates, one 
of the king's principal officers, to quit the service of Pharna- 
basus, and go over to Agesilaus^ to whom from his revolt he 
had rendeiwd great services ; for he had a great body of troops, 
and was very brave. This officer, having entered Phrygia, 
had laid waste the whole country under Pharnabasus, who never 
dared to appear in the field against him, nor even to rely upon 
his fortresses ; but carrying away whatever was most valuabTe 
and dear to him, he kept flying continually before him, and 
retired from one place to another, changing his camp every 
day. Spithridates at length, taking with him sonxe Spartan 
troops, with Herippidas, the chief of the cowftcil of thirty aent 
by the republic to Agesilaus the second year, watched hifti 
one day so closely, and attacked him, so successfully, that he 
mad^ himself master of his ta:tttp, and of all the rich spoils with 
which it abounded. But Herippidas, injudiciou^ setting 
him'self up as an mexorable comptroller, was for bringing the 
booty that had been tfunfc to an account ; forced even the aol- 

• A M. 86 10. Ant J. C. S94. Xenopli. Hist. Gr»c. l.iv. p. 
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"diers of Spithridates to restore what they had taken, and by 
^Hfiting tbdr tents, and searching them with an unseasonable 
exactitude and severity, affronted Spithridates to such a de- 
;gree, that he withdrew directly to Sardis with his Paphlago- 
niaDs. 

It is saidy that in this whole expedition nothing so sensibly 
^affected Agesihius as the retreat of Spithridates : for, besides 
his being very sorry for the loss of so good an officer, and so 
good troops, he apprehended being reproached with mean and 
%rdid avarice ; a vice equally dishonourable to himself and his 
country, and of which he had taken pains to avoid the slight- 
est suspicion during his whole life. He did not think it con« 
sistent with the duty of his office, to shut his eyes, through 
slothful ease and indolence, against all the malversations that 
were committed under him ; but he knew at the same ticne* 
that there is an exactitude and severity, that, by being carried 
too far, degenerate into minuteness and petulancy, and which, 
through an extreme affectation of virtue, become a real and 
"dangerous vice. 

* Some time after, Pharnabasus, who saw his.country ravaged » 
demanded an interview with Agesilaus, which was negociated 
by a common friend of them both. Agesilaus arrived first with 
his friends at the place agreed on, and sat down, in expectation 
of Phamabasas, upon the tUrf under the shade of a tree. When 
Pharnabasus arrived, his people spread skins upon the ground 
^ exceeding softness, from the length of their hair, with ridh 
^carpets of various colours, and magnificent cushions. But when 
he saw AgesiUus sitting simply upon the ^ound, without any 
preparation, he Was ashamed of his effeminacy, and sat down 
also upon the grass. , On this occasion the Persian pride was 
«een to pay homage to the Spartan modesty and Aintpticity. 

After reciprocal salutations, Pharnabasus spoke to this ^ 
^e^ : That he had served the Lacedasmonians in the Pelopon^ 
nesian war to the utmost of his power, fought several battles 
for them, and supported their naval army, without giving any 
loom to reproach hvm with fraud or treachery, as T issapher- 
;nes had done : that he was rarprised at their cati(iing to attadc 
him in his government •: burning the towns, cutting down the 
trees, and laying waste the whole country : that if it was the 
custom with the Greeks, who made profession of honour and 
virtue, to treat their friends and benefactors in such a manner, 
he did not know what they might mean by just and equitable* 
These complaiilts Were not entirely without foundation, and 
^ere uttered with a modest, but pathetic air and tone of voice* 
The Spartans, who attended Agenlaus, not seeing how they 

^ * Xenoph. Hist. Grxc. liir.p.^^lO«^51S^ l^lnt. in Ag«sil. p. BOSS,, 
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could be anfwered, cast down their eyes, and kept a profouod 
silence. Agesilaus, who observed it, replied almost in tbiie 
terms : " Lord Phamabasus, you are not ignorant that war 
•• often arms the best friends against each other for the de- 
*• fence of their country. Whilst we were such to the king 
•* your master, we treated him as a friend ; but as we are be- 
** come his enemies, we make open war against him, as it is 
** just we should, and endeavour to hurt him by what we act 
" against you. However, from the instant you shall think fit 
** to throw off the yoke of bondage, and prefer being called 
«* the friend and ally of the Greeks, before the name of the 
** king of Persia's slave, you may reckon that all the troops 
«< you see before your eyes, our arms, our ships, our persons, 
** to the last man of us, arc only here to defend your posses- 
^* sions, and secure your liberty, wiiich of all blessings is the 
«« most precious and desirable." 

Phamabasus answered, that if the king sent another gene- 
ral in his place, and subjected him to the new-comer, he should 
▼ery willingly accept his offer ; that otherwise he would not 
depart from the faith he had sworn to him, nor quit his ser- 
vice. Agesilaus then taking him by the hand, and rising 
with him, replied, " That it were the pleasure of the gods, 
** lord Pharnabasus, with such noble sentiments, that you 
*« were rather our friend than our enemy !" He promised to 
urtthdraw from his government, and never return into itp 
-y^hilst he could subsist elsewhere^ 

SECTION IV. 

AGESILAUS RECALLED BY THE S?flOU TO DEFEND. HIS 
COUNTRY. 

Agesilaus had been two years at the head of the army*, 
and had already made the most remote provinces of Asia 
tremble at his name^and resound with the fame of his great 
wisdom, disinterestedness, moderation, intrepid valour in the 
greatest dangers, and invincible patience in supporting the 
rudest fatigues. Of so many thousand soldicn under his com- 
mand, not one was worse provided, or lay harder than himself. 
He was so indifferent as to heat or cold, that he seemed-|- 
formed only to support the most rigorous seasons, and such as 
it pleased Sgd to send -: which are Plutarch's express words. 

The most agreeable of all sights to the Greeks settled in 
Asia, was to see the lieutenanU of the great king, his satraps, 
and other great lord*, who were formerly «o haughty and un- 
tractable, soften their note in the pretence of a man meanly 

• A. M. S610. Ant. I.e. S94. Plut. in Agwil. p. 603;- 694. 
Xcn. itt Agesil. p. 657. , • ; » ' 
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dks^y and at his single word, however short and laconic, change 
their language and conduct, and in a manner transform them- 
selves into different creatures. Deputies from a^I parts were 
sent bjr the people to form alliances with him, and his army 
increased every day by the troops of the barbarians that came 
to join him. 

AH Asia was already in motion, and most of the provincei 
ready to revolt. Agesila'us had already restored order and 
tranquillity in all the cities, had reinstated them in the posses- 
sion of their liberty under reasonable modifications, not only 
vrithout shedding of blood, but without even banishing a single 
person. Not content with such a progress, he had fornried the 
design of attacking the king of Persia in the heart of his domi- 
nions, to put him in fear of his own person, and Ihe tranquil- 
lity he enjoyed in Ecbatana and Susa, and to find him so much 
business as should make it impracticable for him to embroil all 
Greece from his cabinet^ by corrupting the orators and per- 
sons of greatest authority in its cities with his presents. 

* Tithraustes, who commanded for the king in Asia, seeing 
the tendency of Agesilaus's designs^ and desiring to prevent 
their effects, had sent Timocrates of Rhodes into Greece, with 
great sums of money to corrupt the principal persons in the 
cities, and by their means occasion defections against Sparta- 
He knew that the haughtiness of the Lacedaemonians (for all 
their generals did not resemble Agesilaus), and the imperious 
manner with which they treated their neighbours and allies, 
especially since they considered themselves as the masters of 
Greece, had universally disgusted the people, and excited a 
jealousy that waited only an occasion to break out agaiost 
them. This severity of governing had a natural cause in their 
education. Accsutomed from their infancy to obey without 
delay or reply, first to their tutors, and afterwards to their 
magistrates, they exacted a like submission from the cities in 
their dependence, were easily incensed by the least opposition, 
and by this excessive severity rendered themselves insupportable.. 

Tithraustes therefore did not find it difficult to draw off the 
allies from their party. Thebes, Argos, Corinth, entered into 
his measures ; the deputy did ilot' go to Athens. These three 
cities, influenced by those that governed them, made a league * 
against the Lacedaemonians, who on their side prepared vigor- 
ously for the war.. The Thebans at the same time sent depu- 
ties to the Athenians, to implore their, aid, and that they 
would enter into the alliance. The deputies, after having slight- 
ly passed over their ancient divisions, insisted strongly upon the 
considerable service they had rendered Athens, in refusing to- 
join its enemies when they endeavoured its final destruction., 

♦ Xenoph. Hist. Grace. L iii. p. 502—507. Plut. in tysand. p^ 
449r-451. 
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They represented to them the &vourable opportunity tbjife 
offered for reinstating themsehres in their ancient power, and. 
to deprive the Lacedaemonians of the empire of Greece : that 
all the allies of Spai*ta» either without or within Greece^ were 
weary of their severe and unjust sway» and waited only tho 
signal to revolt : that the moment the Athenians should de- 
clare themselves, all the cities would rouse \ip at the sound of 
their arms, and that the king of Persia, who had sworn the 
fuin of Sparta, would aid them with his forces both by sea . 
and land. 

Thrasybulus, whom the Thebana^ had supplied with arms-. 
and money, when he undertook the rc-establishment of the 
Athenian liberty, seconded^ their demand with great ' vigour, „ 
and the aid was unanimously resolved. The Lacedaemonians 
on their side took the field without loss of time, and entered: 
Phocis. Lysander wrote to Pausanias, who commanded one of 
the two armies, to give him notice to march early the next day 
to Haliartus, which he designed to besiege, and that he should 
be there, himself by sun^nse. The letter was intercepted. 
L<ysander, after having waited his coming up a great while,, 
was obliged to engage, and was killed in th^ battle. ^Pa^Usanias • 
received this bad news on his way ;- but however continued his 
march to Haliartue, and called a council of war to consider 
upon a second battle^ . He did not, think it consistent with 
prudence to hazard it, and contented himself with Inakinga.^ 
truce to remove the bodies of those who had fallen in the for- 
mer fight. Upon his return to Sparta, he was cited to give 
an account of his conduct, and refusing to appear, was con- 
demned to die. But he avoided the execution of that sentence 
by fiight, and retired to Tegacum, where he passed the remain- 
der of his life. under the shelter and protection of Minerva, to^ 
whom be had rendered himself a suf^Uant, and died of disease. . 

Lysander's poverty having been discovered after his death, 
did great honour to his memory ; when it was known, that of 
all the gold and riches which had passed through his hands,, ^ 
of a power so extensive as his had been, of so many cities un- 
der his government, and which made their court to him,^in a 
word, of that kind of dominion and sovereignty always exer-. 
cjsed by him, he had made no manner of, advantage for the 
advancement and enriching of his house.. 

Some days before his death, two of the principal citizens of 
Sparta had contracted themselv^ to hh two daughters ; but 
when thcjy knew in what condition he had J eft his affairs, they 
refused to marry them. The republic did not suffer so sordid 
a baseness to go unpunished, nor Lysander's poverty, whicb . 
was the strongest proof of his justice and virtue, to be treated 
as:;^ obstacle to altying into his family. They were fined in 
9^gr(sat sum^ I)ublicly disgraced, and exposed tp th^ cpnljcm^ 
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of all persons of honour : for at Sparta there were penalties 
cstaWished, not only for auch as refused to marry, or married 
too late, but also for those who married amiss ; and those 
especially were reckoned of this number, who instead of allying 
into houses of virtue, and with their own relations, had no 
motive but wealth and lucre in marriage. An admirable law,, 
and highly tending to perpetuate probity and honour in fami- 
lies, which an impure mixture of blood " and manners," sel-- 
dom fails' to alter and efface I 

It must be owned, that a generous disinterestedness in thc^ 
midst of all that could inflame and gialify the lust of gain, is 
very tare, and well worthy of admiration :. but in Lysander, 
it was attended with great defects, which entirely obscure its 
lustre. Without speaking of his imprudence in introducing 
gold and silver into Sparta, which he despised himself, though 
he rendered it estimable to his country, and thereby occaaionp 
cd its ruin, what opinion can we have of a man, brave indeed, 
well read in men, skilful in affairs, and of great ability in the 
arts of goverment^^and what is commonly called policy, but 
who regards probity and justice as nothing ;.to whom falsehood, 
fraud, and perfidy, appear legal methods for the attainment 
of bis ends ; who does not rear,, for the advancement of his 
friends, and the augmenting of his creatures^ to commit the 
most flagrant injustice and oppressions, and is not ashamed to 
profane, whatever is most sacred in religion, even to the cor- 
rupting of priests, and forging of oracles, to satiate the empty 
ambition of being equal to a king, and of ascending the throne I 

* When . Agesilaus was upon the point of leading his troops 
into Persia, the Spartan Epicydidas arrived to let him know 
that Sparta was threatened with a furious war ; that the 
Ephori recalled him, and ordered, him to return immediately 
for the defence of. tis country.. Agesilaus did not deliberate a 
moment, but returned this answer immediately to the Ephori,. 
which Plutarch has transmitted to us. f ** Agesilaus to the 
" Ephori, greeting. We have reduced part of Asia, put the 
"barbarians to flight, and nude. great preparations for war 
'* in Ionia :.but as you order me to return, I am not far behind 
" this letter, and should prevent it if possible. I received the 
" command not fbr myself, but my country, and its allies. I 
" know that a general does not deserve, or possess that name 
" really,. but as he submits to the laws and the Ephori, and 
** obeys the magistrates/' 

This ready obedience of Agesilaus has been much admired 
^d applauded, and not without reason. Hannibal, though 

^ * Xenoph. hist. Grxc. L iv. p. 51 3. Idem in AgesiL p. 657. Hu>.. 
J^ Agetil. p. 603j 604i. | Plut in Apopli. Laconic, p. 21 U . 



depressed with misfortunes aod driven almost entirely oat at 
Ital^Ty obeyed the citizens with great reluctance, when '.they 
recalled him to deliver Carthage from the dangers that threat- 
ened it. Here a victorious pnjice, ready to enter the enemyfa^- 
country,, and to attack the kin^ of BeEsia even upon his throne^ 
almost assured of the success of his arms, on the first order oF ~ 
the Ephori, renounces the most soothing hopes, and the most 
exalted expectations. He demonstrates the truth of what was 
•aid, << That at Sparta the laws ruled men, and not men the. 
«< laws." 

On his departure he safd,^* That 80,000 of the king's arch- 
** ers drove him out of Asia ;" alluding in these words to & 
species of Persiaacoin, which had on one side tbe figure of aa- < 
archer, SO^OOO of which pieces of money had been dispersed 
in Greece to corrupt the ocators and persons of greatest power* 
in the cities. 

* Agesiiaua- in- quitting Asia, where he was regretted as tfacr 
common father of the people, appointed Etixenes his lieute- 
nant, and gave him 4000 nten fbr the defence of the country. 
Xcnophon went with him. He left at Ephesus, with- Mega- 
by BUS the guardian of Diana's temple, half the gold be hady^ 
brought with him from hi« expedition into Persia with CyruH.. 
to keep it for him in trust, and in casevof death, to consecrate, 
it to the goddess. 

f In the mean time the Lacedaemonians had raised aa army^.. 
and given the command of it to AristodemuSt tutorvto king. 
Agesipolts, then an infant. Their enemies assembled to con- 
ce rt the operations of the war^ Tlmolauft^ o| Corinth said, the. 
Lacedssmonians. were like a river that grew larger as it removed' 
from its source ; or to a swarm of bees, which it is easy to bum 
in their hive, but disperse themselves a great way when they fly- 
abroad, and become formidable by their stiiigs. He was there- 
fore of opinion, that it was proper tO' attaclk them^ in their 
capital ; which was approved and resolved. Blit the Lacedse- 
monians did not give them time* They took the field,, and 
found the enemy near N^maea, a city not very remote from Go-^ 
rinth, where a rude battle ensued. The Lacedaemonians had 
the advantage, which was verv considerable., A'g^sflaus having 
received this news at Amphipolis, as he was hastening to thfr 
relief of his country, serit it directly to the cities of Asia for^ 
their encouragement^ and to give them hopes of his speedy re- 
turn, if the fuccess of* affairs wouW admit it. 

J When the approach of Agesilaus was known at Sparta^ the 
Lncsdaemoniana who remained ia the city, to do' him^honour 
for the ready obedience he had paid to their €irders, caused pro- 

* Xenoph. hist. Oiwc. 1, iv, p. 513. Xenoph. de exped. Cyr. t *v.. 
5V.35.0, t Xjcaoph. p. ol4r-5X7. . J Plut. in AgesiL ^. 60^,. 
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damatioBs to be made by sound of tnimpet» that all TOting pcr^ 
sons who were willing to aid their king, might come andiist 
themselves for that purpose. . Not one.of them failed to enter 
himself immediately wHh the. utmost joy. But the Ephori 
chose only 5a of the bravest and nuMt robust » whom they sent* 
to htm, and desired that he would enter Boeotia with the ut« - 
most CKpedttion \ whioh he accordingly did. 

f About- the -same time the two fleets came up with each > 

other near Cnidos^ a city of Caria. 'That of the Ldcedsemo* 

nians was commanded by Phander, Agesilaus^s brother-in4awt. 

and that of the Persians by Phaniabasus and Conon the Athe* 

Bian» The latter, observing that the king of Persia's supplies 

came slowly, and occasioned the loss of many opportunities^ 

bad resolved to go in person t^ the court, to solicit the king'a 

assistanee. . As he would not prostrate himself before him, ac- 

tording to the Persian custom, he could not^explain himself but 

by the inter veotion of others. He represented to him, with a 

force- and . spirit seldom pardoned in those who treat with 

princes, that it was efj^uaUy shameful and astonishing, that lu» 

ministers, contrary to his mtention^ should, suffer his ai&irs to . 

be disconcerted and ruined for want of the necessary expences f - 

that the richest king in the world should give place to his ene« 

miesin the very point he, was so inihiitdy superidr to them» 

that is, in riches ; and that for want of remitting the sums hia 

iervfee required to his- generals, all their designs were rendered 

abortive. These remonstrances were free, but just and solid* 

The king received them perfectly well, and showed, by his ex* 

ample, that truthrmay often be spoken to princes with success* 

if courage were not wanting. Conon obtained all he demaodi^ 

cd, and the king made him admiral of his fleet... 

It was composed o£ more than 90 galleys, to which the 
enemy's was somewhat inferior in^ number. They came ia^ 
view of each otha^ near Cnidos, a maritime city of Asia 
Minor. Conon, who had in some measure occasioned the tak- 
ing of Athens by the loss of the sea-fight near JSgospotamo8». 
usedeatraordinary eflbrts^in this to retrieve his misfortune, and. 
to obliterate by a glorious victory the dii^acc of his former 
defeat. *^ He bad this ad?antage, that in the battle he was 
gaping to give^ the Persians would be at the whole expence» 
and bear. all the loss themselves f whereas the entire fruits oC. 
the victory wbuld redound to the Athenians, without hazard-^ 
ing any thing of their own., ^sander had also strong motives 
to show his valour upon this occasion,, that he might not dege- 

t' Xenopiu Hist. Gr«c. 1. iv. p. 515; iMod. 1; xiv. p. 302, . Justin., 
t vL c. 2. et 8. 

* £o speciosiusquod ne ipsomm qnidem Atheniiensiura, sed alient^ 
itnperii viribus din^C$t,pu^atttKUS p^culQ regis, yi^turus prxmi*. 
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Berate from the glory of his brother-in-law, and to justify the- 
choice he had made in appointing him admiral. In eficct, he 
behaved with extreme valour, and had at first some advantage ;. 
but the battle growing warm, and the allies of Sparta betak- 
ing themselves to flight, he could not resolve to follow them,, 
and died sword in hand. Conon took 50 galleys, and the rest 
escaped to Cnidps. The consequence of this victory was the. 
revolt of almost all the allies of Sparta ; several of whom de- 
clared for the Athenians, and the rest resumed their ancient- 
liberty. After this battle the affairs of the Lacedsemonians 
daily declined. All their actions in Asia were no more than 
the feeble eflforts of an expiring power, till the defeats of 
Leuctra and Mantinea completed their downfal. 

f Isocrates makes a very iust reflection upon the revolutions 
of Sparta and Athens, which had always their source and ori- 
gin in the insolent prosperity of both those republics. The 
£*acedaemonians, who were at flrst acknowledged masters of 
Greece without exposition, fell from their authority only by 
their enormous abuse of it. The Athenians succeeded them io^ 
power, and at the same time in pride \- and we have seen into 
what an abyss of misfortunes it precipitated them. Sparta hav- 
ing gained the superiority by the defeat of the Athenians iu 
Sici^, and the taking of their city, might have improved in 
their measures from the double experience of the past ; as well 
in regard to what had befallen themselves, as from the recent 
example of their rival ; but the most affecting examples and 
events seldom or ever occasion a people to change their conduct. 
Sparta became as haughty .and untractable as before ; and so: 
experienced the same destiny again. 

To warn the Athenians against this misfortune, Isocratea. 
puts them in mind of the past, and of the times wherein they 
were successful in every thing. *< You imagine," says he, 
*' that provided with a numerous fleet, absolute nrasters at sea, . 
** and supported by powerful allies always ready to give you 
" aid, you have nothing to fear^ and may enjoy in repose and 
** tranquillity, the fruits of your victories : for my part (indulge 
** me to speak with truth and freedom,) I think quite otherwise. 
^* The cause of my apprehension is, my having observed that 
« the decline of the greatest republics has. always been at the 
«« time they believed themselves most powerful,. and that their 
** very security has prepared the precipice into which they have 
•* fallen. The reason of this is evident.. Prosperity and ad- 
*« versity never come alone, but have each their train of very 
" different effects. The. first is attended with vain-glory, pride^ 
^ and insolence, which dazzle the mind, and inspire rash and 
*< extravagant measures : on the contrary, the companioiu. Qf^ 

t^oc^m Orat.'*Areop» p. 278— 28(X. 



** advemtfr are modest^^ telf-difllkteiice» and ciffCttRispectkm^ 
** which natqraHy render men prudenVandapt to amend from 
^ their own failings. So that it is hard to judge which of the. 
" two conditions we ought to destic for a city v Ji» that which 
** appears unhappy, is an almost certain path to prosperity ^ 
** and the. other, so flattering and splendid, generally leads on 
^ to the greatest misfortunes." The blow which the Laceds?-* 
monians received at the battle of Cnidos is a mournful proo£ 
of what be. saya.. 

* AgesUaus was in Boeotiay and upon the point of giving^ 
battle, when this bad news was brought him* Apprehending 
that it might discourage and deter his troops, he caused it to. 
be reported in the army, that the Lacedemonia^fl had gained 
a considerable victory at sea ; and appearing t^ public with a 
wreath of flowers upon his head, he offered a sacrifice of' 
thanksgiving for the good news, and sent part of it in presents, 
to his officers, f The tiK>e- armies,^a]most equal in strength, 
were in view of each other m>on the plains of Coronea, when 
they drew up^in battle. Agesilaus gave the left wing to the 
Orchomenians^^and took the right himself. On the other side 
tifie Thdians were upon tbe right, and the Argivcs on the 
lefL XenophoQ says, that Hnfe was the most fiSNrious battle in . 
his time, and may be believed, as he was present in it, and 
feaght near the pertoa of AgeailiauSy witb whom he had re<« . 
turned from Asia. 

The first charge was not very obsttn^e, nor of long cot)tta«. 
nance. The Thebans soon put the Orchomenians to flight>, 
and Agesilaus overthrew and routed the Argivcs. But both 
parties having learned that their left wing had been very b<« 
▼erely handled and fled, returned immedratcly ; Agesilaus to 
oppose the Thebans, and to wrest the victory out of their hands^ , 
and the Thebans to follow their left-wing, which was retired ta. 
Belicon. Agesilaus at that moment might have assared him- . 
self of a complete victory, if he. would nave let the Thebana- 
pass on, and had charged them, after in the rear ; but carried 
away with the ardourjof ;his courage, he resolved to stop them 
with an attack in frpnt, and to beat them by pure foiTe : in 
which, says Xenophon, he showed more valour than prudence. 

The Thebans, seejpg Agesilaus advance against them, drew 
all their foot imn[>ediately into one body, formed a hollow 
■qnare, and waited his coming up in good 't)rder The engage^ . 
nient was sharp and bJoddy on all sides, but particularly where 
Agesilaus fought at the head of the 50 young Spartans, sent 
^i»n by the city. The valour and emulation of those young^ 

* Plut in Agesil. p. 6a5. 

t Ibid. Xenoph. hiit Grsc. p. ^18— S3CV et in AgpL p. €&^ 
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men were of great service to Agesilaus, and may be said to 
have saved his life ; for they fought around him with exceed- 
ing ardour, and exposed themselves foremost in all dangers for 
the safely of his person. They could not, however, prevent his 
neoeiving several wounds through his armour fix)m pikes and 
swords. Notwithstanding, after an exceeding warm dispute, 
t-heyr brought him off alive from the enemy, and making their 
bodies a rampart for him, sacrificed a great number of The- 
bans to his defence ; many of those young men were also left 
upon the field. At length, finding it too difficult to break the 
Thebans in front, they were forced to have recourse to what 
they had at first rejected. They opened their phalanx to let 
them pa$iB ; which when they had done, as they marched af- 
terwards in more disorder, they charged them again upon the 
flanks and rear. They could, however, neither break them, 
nor put them to flight. Those brave Thebans made their re- 
treat continually fighting, and gained Helicon, elate with the 
success of the battle, wherein on their side they had always 
remained invincible. 

Agesilaus, though very much weakened by the great num- 
ber of his woun<ls, and the quantity of blood he had lost, would 
not retire to his tent, till he had been carried to the place where 
his phalanx was drawn up, and had seen all the dead bodies re- 
xioved even upon their own arms- H^was informed there, that 
many of the enemy had taken refuge in the temple of Minerva 
Itoniensis, which was not very distant from the field of battle, 
and asked what he would have done with them. As he was 
full of veneration for the gods, he gave orders to let them go, 
and even sent them a guard to escort them in safety wherever 
they thought fit. 

The next morning, Agesilaus, to try whether the Thebans 
would have the courage to renew the battle, commanded his 
troops to crown themselves with flowers, and the music of the 
army to play, whilst a trophy was erected and adorned in ho- 
nour of his victory. At the same instant the enemy sent he- 
ralds to demand his permissioa to bury their dead : which he 
granted, with a truce ; and having confirmed his victory by 
that act of a conqueror, he caused himself to be carried tO' 
Delphos, where the Pythian games were then celebrated. He 
made there a solemn procession, which was followed by a sacri-^ 
fice, and consecrated the tenth part of the booty taken in Asia 
to the god, which amounted to 100 talents *. These great 
men, no less religious than brave, never failed to express by 
presents their gratitude to the gods for their successes in arms ^• 
declaring, by that public homage, that they believed thcin^ 
iclves indebted fortheir victories to their protection. 

* 100,000 crowns, akout 22,5001, 



SECTION V. 

AGESItAUS tlEl" URNS VICTORIOUS TO SPARTA.— A PSACB 
SHAMEFUL TO THE GREEKS, CONCLUDED. 

After the festival f , Agesilaus returned to Sparta. His cit- 
izens received him with all the marks of the most real joy» and 
beheld him with admiration, when they observed the simplicity 
of his manners, and the constant frugality and temperance of 
bis life. At his return from foreign countries, where pomp, 
luxury, sloth, and the love of pleasure entirely prevailed, he 
was not infected with the manners of the barbarians, as most of 
the other generals had been : he made no alteration in his diet^ 
baths, equipage of his wife, ornaments of his arms, or furniture 
of his house. In the midst of so shining a reputation, and the 
universal applause, always the same, or rather more modest than 
before, he distinguished himself from the rest of the citizens, 
only by a ^cater submission to the laws, and a more inviola- . 
ble attachment to the customs of his Country | convinced, that 
he was only king, to be the brighter example of those virtues 
to others. 

X He made greatness consist in virtue only. Hearing the 
great king (so the kings of Persia used to call themselves) 
spoken of in magniiicent terms, and his power extremely ex- 
tolled ; « * I cannot conceive," said he, " wherein he ia 
" greater than me, unless he be more virtuous." 

There were at Sparta some citizens, who, vitiated by the 
prevailing taste of Greece, made their merit and glory consist 
in keeping a great number of horses for the race. He per- 
suaded his sister Cynisca to dispute the prize in the Olympic 
games, in order to show the Greeks, that those victories, on 
which they set so high a value, were not the effects of valour 
and bravery, but of i:iche8 and expence. She was the first of 
her sex who shared in this honour. He had not the same 
opinion of the exercises which contributed to render the body 
more robust, and inure it to labour and fatigue ; and to place 
them in greater estimation, would often honour them with his 
presence. ^ • 

Some time after Lysander's death, he discovered the con- 
spiracy formed by that captain against the two kinjfs, which 
till then had not been heard of, and came to light by a kind of 
accident, in the following manner : f Upon some affairs, which 
related to the government, it was necessary to consult Lysan- 
der's papers, and Agesilaus went to his house for that purpose* 
In running them over, he fell upon the sheets which contained 
^t large the harangue of Cleon, for the new meliiod of proceed- 

\ Plut. in Age»il. p. 606. ♦ Plut. de »ui laud. p. SS5. 

t Plut. itj Ageiil.. p. ♦€(>«,«« :. *x 
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ing in the election of kings. Surprised at pefaslng it» he gave 
over his search, and «went away ahniptly, to communicate that 
oration to the citizens, and to let them see what manner of man 
Lysander was, and how much they had been deceived in re- 
;gard to him. But Lacratidas, a wise and prudent person, and 
•president of the Ephori, interposed, by telling him. That it 
'was highly improper to raise Lysander from the dead ; on the 
■contrary, that it was necessary to bury his harangue in the same 
grave with him, as of dangerous tendency, from the great art 
with which it was cooiposed, and the force of persuasion that 
universally prevailed in it, against which it might prove no easy 
•matter to resist. Agesilaus was of the same opinion, and the 
piece was consigned to silence and oblivion, as the best use that 
-could be made of it. 

As his credit was very high in the city, he caused Tclcu- 
tias, his brother by the mother's side, to be declared admiral 
of the fleet. It were to be wished, that history, to justify this 
choice, had xhentioned any other qualities in that commander, 
than his nearness of blood to the king. Agesilaus soon after 
set out with his land-army to besiege Corinth, and took the 
long walls, as they were called, whilst his brother Teleutias 
attacked it by sea. He did several other exploits against the 
people of Greece at war with Sparta, «Aich always argue in- 
deed the valour and experience of the general, but are neither 
•very important nor decisive, and which we thought for that 
reason might be omitted. 

* At the same time Pharnabasus and Conon, havmg ma3c 
thenaselves masters at sea, ravaged the whole coast of Laconia, 
That satrap, returning to his government of Phrygia, left Co- 
tioii the command of the naval army, with very considtt-able 
sunjs for the re-establishment of Athens. Conon, victorious 
and crowned with glory, repaired thither, where he was re- 
'ccived with universal applause. The sad prospect of a city 
formeriy so flourishing, and at that time reduced to so melan- 
choly a condition, gave him more grief, than he felt joy in see- 
ing his beloved country again, after so many years absence. 
He lost no time, but fell immediately to worts, employing, lie- 
sides masons and the usual artisans, the soldiers, mariners, cit- 
izens, allies, in a word, all who were well inclined to Athens ; 
providence decreeing, that this city, formeriy destroyed by the 
Persians, should be rebuilt by their own hands, and that haviftg 
been dismantled and demolished by the Lacedsemonians, it 
should be reinstated at their own cost, and by the spoils taken 
from them. What a vicissitude and alteration was this I Athens 
at this time had those for its allies, which had formeriy been 

• A. M. 36 n. Aot. J. C. S63. JCenoph- hwU GrJBC. I iv. p. 534 
— S37. Wod. 1. xiv. p. 308. Jusabrl.vi.c.^; 
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Its most violent enemies^ and for enemies, those with whom ' 
before it had contracted the most strict and most confirmed 
union. Conon, seconded by the zeal oi the Thebans, soon 
rebuilt the walls of Athens, restored the city to its ancient 
splendour, and rendered it more formidable than ever to its 
enemies, f After having offered to the gods a whole heca- 
tomb, that is to say, a sacrifice of 100 oxen, as a thanksgiving 
for the happy re-establishment of Athens, h^ made a feast, to 
which all the citizens without exception were invited. 

X Sparta could not see without extreme affliction so glorious 
a revolution. It looked upon the grandeur and power of a 
city, its ancient rival and almost continual enemy, as itt own 
ruin ; which made the Lacedaemonians take the mean resolu- 
tion of avenging themselves at once upon Athens, and Conon 
its restorer, by making peace with the king of Persia. With 
this view they dispatched Antalcides to Tiribasus. His com- 
mission consisted of two principal articles. The first was, to 
accuse Conon to that satrap of having defirauded the king o£ 
the money which he had employed in the re-cstablishment 
of Athens ; and of having formed the design of depriving the 
Persians of JEoUa and Ionia, and to subject them anew to the 
republic of Athens, upon which they had formerly depended. 
By the second, he htfd orders to malLc the most advantageons 
proposals to Tiribasus his master could desire. Without giving 
himself any manner of trouble in regard to Asia, he stipulated 
only/that all the islands and other cities should enjoy their lawi 
and liberty. The Lacedaemonians thus gave up to the king, 
with the greatest injustice and the utmost baseness, all the 
Greeks settled in Asia, for whose libefty Agesilaus had so long 
fought. It is true he had no share in this most infamous ne- 
gociation, the wbole reproach of which ought to fall on An- 
talcides, who, being the sworn enemy of tfc king of Spart%' 
hastened the peace by all manner of ineans, because the war 
augmented the authority, glory, and reputation of Agesilaus^ 

The most considerable cities of Greece had «ent deputies at 
the same time to Tiribasus, atid Conon was at the head of those 
from Athens. All of them were unanimous in rejecting such 
proposals. Without ^}eaking of the interests of the Greeks o£ 
Asia, with which they were extremely affected, they saw them- 
sehrcs exposed "by this treaty ; the Athenisuis to the loss of 
the istes of Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyros ; the Thebans to 
abandon the cities of Boeotia,of which they were in possession, 
and which would thereby regain. their independence ; and the 
Argives to renounce Corinth, with the loss of which Argoa 

t Athen. L i. p. S. 
^ \ Xenoph. hist. Grasc. I it. pv 537, SSB, Plut> in Agesil. p, $oa 
Vol. U. I> 
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itself would soon in all probaoility be attended. The deptt- 
tics therefore withdrew without concluding any thing. 

Tiribasos seized Conon, and put him in prison. ]Not dan'ng 
to declare openly for the LacedsEmonians, without an express 
order to that purpose, he contented himself with supplying 
Ihem underhand with considerable sums of money for fitting 
out a fleet, in order that the other cities of Greece might not 
1)C in a condition to oppose them. After having taken these 
precautions, he set out directly for the court, to give the king 
-an account of the state of his negociation. That prince waa 
well satisfied with it, and directed him in tlie strongest terms 
to put the last hand to it. Tiribasus also laid before him the 
Laccdsemonians' accusation of Conon. Some authors, accord- 
ing to Cornelius Nepos, have written that he was carried to 
Suta, and there executed by the king's order. The silence of 
Xenophon, who was his contemporary, in regard to his death 
makes it doubtful whether he did not escape from prison, or 
suffer, as has been said. 

Whilst this treaty was negoctating, several actions little eon- 
. siderable passed between the Athenians and Lacedsemomans. 
It was aho zt the same time that Evagoras extended his con- 
quests in the island of Cyprus, of which we shall soon treat. 

* Tiribasus at length, ujpon his return, sumnwned the de- 
puties of the Grecian cities to be present at the reading of the 
treaty. It imported, that all the Grecian cities of Asia should 
remain dependent on the king, and that the rest, as well small 
as great, should have full possession of their liberty. The king 
further reserved to himself the isles of Cyprus and Clazomena, 
and left those of Sc^ros, Lemnos, and Imbros, to the; Athe- 
nians, to whom theV had long appertained. By the sainc 
treaty be engaged to join with such people as came into it. 
La order to make war by sea and land against all who should 
iPfese to.agree to it. We have ^ready said it was Sparta 
itself proposed these conditions. 

All the other cities of Greece, or at least the greatest part 
of them, rejected so infamous a treaty with horror. However, 
as they were weakened and exhausted by domestic divisions, 
and not in a condition to support a war against so powerful a 
prince, who threatened to fall with all his forces upon those 
who should refuse to come into this peace, they .were obliged 
^ against their will to comply with it, except the Thebans, who 
' hlid the courage to oppose it openly at first, but were at length 
reduced to accept it with the others, by whom they found 
themselves universally abandoned. 

Such was the fruit of the jealousy and divisions which armed 
the Grecian cities against each other, and lyas the end pro- 
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posed by the pdKcy of Artaxences, in distributing sums of 
money amongst the several states ; invincible in arms/and to 
the sword, but not to the gold and presents of the Peisians ; 
»o remote wer^ they m this respect from the chaiactcr of thc- 
ancient Grcek» their forefathers. 

To comprehend aright how much Sparta and Athens dif- 
fered from what they had been in former times> \vc iiave only 
to compare the two treaties concluded between the Greeks ami 
Persians ; the former by Cimon the Athenian"* under Artax- 
crxcs Longimanus above 60 years before, and the latter by 
Antalctdes the Lacedaemonian under Artaxerxcs Maemon. 
In the first, Greece, victorious and triumphant, assures the li- 
berty of the Asiatic Greeks, gives the law to the Persians, im- 
poses what conditions it pleases, and prescribes bounds and li- 
mits, by prohibiting them to approach nearer ta the sea with 
their troops than the distance of three days march ^ or to ap- 
pear with4ong vessels In any of the seas between the Cyansean 
&nd Chalidonian i8]aods».that is to say, from the Euxine to the 
coasts of Pamphilia.. In the second, on the contrary, Pcrbi^, 
grown haughty and imperious, takes pleasure in humbling its- 
Gonquerors, in depriving them, with the single stroke of a pcn> 
of their empire \n Asia Minor, in compelling them to abandon 
basely all the Greeks established in those rich provinces, to 
subscribe to their own subjection, and to confine themttlves^ 
in their turn, within the narrow bounds of Greece. 

From whence can so strange an alteration arise I Are there 
not on both sides the same cities,, the same people, the same 
forces, and the same interest ? No doubt there arc : but they 
arc not the same men, or rather, they have no longer the same 
principles of policy. Let us recal those happy times of Greece, 
•o glorious for Athens and Sparta j when Persia came pouripg- 
like a deluge upon this little country with all the forces of the • 
east. What was it that rendered the two cities invincible and 
superior to such numerous and formidable armies I Their un- 
ion and good understanding. No dtssen8ion between the two 
states, no jealousy of command, no private view of intei'est ; in 
fine, no other contests between them but of honour, glory, and 
tfaeJove of their country. 

To so laudable an union may Be added an irreconcilable 
hatred for the Persians, which became a kind of nature in the. 
Greeks, and was the most distinguishing character of that na-; 
tion. f It was a capital crime, and punished with death, only 
to mention peace, or popose any accommodation with tficm ; 
and an Athenian mother was sefcn to throw the first stone at ^ 
ber son, who had dared to make such ^ motion, and to set: 
•thers the example of stoning him^ 

*>lttfxi. L Jttl i». 74j 7ft f Iioc tXL Panegyr. p. I4te... 
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This strict union of the two states, and declared abhorrence 
of the common enemy, were a long time the potent baf rkrs of 
their security, rendered them iDriaeible, and may be said to 
have been the source and principle or all the ^lorioQs successes 
which raised the reputation of Greece to so high a pitch. But 
by a misfortune common to the most flourishing states, those 
very successes became the cause of its ruin, and prepared the 
way for the disgraces it experienced in the sequel. 

* These two sfates, which might have carried their yictorions 
arms into the heart of Fersia, and have attacked fn their turn 
the great king upon the throne itself ; instead of forming in 
concert such an enterprise, which would at once have crowned 
them with glory, apd laden them with riches, have the folly to 
leave their comi^on enemy at repose,, to embroil themselves 
-with each other upon trivial points o£ honour, and interests of 
little importance, and to exhaust the forces inefectually against 
themsehxs, which ought to have been employed soldy against 
the barbarians, who could not have resisted them : for it it 
remarkable, that the Persians never had any advantage over the 
Athenians or Lacedaemonians whilst the^r were united with 
each other, and that it was their own divisions only which 
supplied them with the means to conquer both alternately^ 
and always the one by the other* 

These divisions induced them to take such measures, as nei« 
tjher Sparta nor Athens would ever have otherwise been capa-^ 
ble of. We see both the one and the other dishonour them- 
selves by their mean and abject flatteries, not only of the king 
of Persia, but even of hia satraps ; pay their court to them, 
earnestly solicit their favour, cringe to them, and even sufler 
their ill humour ; and all this to obtain some aid of troops or 
poney, forgetting that the Persians, haughty and insolent to. 
I|f|kh as seemed afraid of them, became timorous and little to 
"viose who had the courage to despise them.. But in fine,, 
what did they gain by all these mean condescensions? The 
treaty which gave occasion for these reflections^ and will for- 
ever be the reproach of Sparta and Athens. 

SECTION VL. 

WAIL OP ARTAXERXES AGAINST BVAGORAS. 

What I have said upon the facility with which the Greeks, 
might have rendered themselves formidable to their cnemics,^. 
will be more evident if we consider, on one side, the diversity 
of people, and extent of countryj which composed the vast 
empire of,the Persians, and, on the other, the weakness of the 
govern raent> incapable of animating so great a mass, and of 
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saxppofttng the weigjit of 8o mucl^ business and applicsitbn. 
At the court every, thing wag determined by the intrigues of " 
-women, and the cabals of favourites, whose whole merit often 
cousisted in flattering their prince, and soothing his passions. 
It was upon their credit officers were chosen, and the first dig* 
nities disposed of ; by their opinion the services of the generals 
of armies were judged, and their rewarda decided. The sequel 
'M'iil show, that from the same source arose the ansurrcction of 
Pf oviAcesy the distrsst of the greatest part of the governors, , 
the discontent and consequential revolt of the best officers, . 
aod the ill success of. almost all. the enterprises th«it were. 
forme4. 

Artaxences havkig gpt rid off be care and perplexity which '^^ 
the war with the Greeks had occasioned, applied himself to « 
the terminating that of Cyprus, which had lasted several years^ . 
but had been carried .on with little vigour,, and turned the : 
neatest pai€ oi his forces that way* . 

* Evagoras reigned at tjhat time in Salamin, ihk capital city 
of the isle of Gyprusi He was descended from Teucer of Sa-» 
l2min,f ,who at his return from Troy built this city, and gave 
it the name of bis country.. His descendants had reigned tliere 
ffiom that .time : but a stmnger of Phoenicia, .having dispc^*- 
Bcssed the lawful, king, had t^en his place, and td maintain < 
himself in the nsnrpation, had filled the city with barbarians, .. 
and subjected, the whole island to the Jring of Persia* 

Under this tyrant Evagoras^ was bom, of whose educatioQ 
i;rcat care was. taken. . He was distinguished among the youth 
by the beauty of his aspect, the vigour of his body, and more 
by the modesty and innocence of his manners,^ which are 
the ^eatest ornaments of that age. As he advanced in years, 
the greatest Yii^uedivafdur, wi8dom,and justice, were observed . 
to brighten in him. He afterwards carried these virtues to st>-* 
conspicuous a height as to give jealousy to those that govern* 
ed ;. who perceived jnstly that so shining a merit could not 
crCmtinuein the obscurity of a private condition ; but his mod* 
esty, probity and integrity, reassured thfm, and they reposed 
an cntire;.eQn&denGe in him, to which he always answered by 
an intiolable. fidelity, without ever meditating their expulsion 
£pom tfae^farope by violence or treachery, 

• A more justifiable means conducted him to it ; dfvine prov^ 
idence, as Isocrates says, preparing the way for him. Otie of ^ 
the principal citizens, murdered the person upon the throne> 
and had contrived to sei:^ Evagoras, and to rid himself of him, . 

• Isocrst. in Evag. p*. 380. 

f This Tetfcer was of Salamim, a little islund near Athens, cele^,- 
boated for the famous battle under Xenes. 
i £t qui ornat xtateiB; pudor. Cic*. 
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in order to secure the crown to himself ; butlhat prince escap- 
ing his pursuit, retired to Solos, a city of Cilicia. His banish— 
inent was so far from abating his courage, that it gare him 
i\^w vigour. Attended only with 5^' followers^ determined ^ 
like himself to conqueror die, he returned to Salamin, and 
expelled the usurper, though supported by the credit and pro-- 
tection of the king of Persia. Having re-established himself 
in Salamin, he soon rendered his little kingdom most flourish- 
ing, by his application to the relief of his subjects, and by pro- 
tecting them in all things ; by governing them with justice 
aiid benevolence ; by making them active and labonons ; by - 
inspiring them with a taste for the cultivafion of lands, thiS' 
breeding of cattle^, commerce, and navigation. He formed^, 
them also fov war„ and made them excellent soldiers. 

He was already very powerful, and had acquired great rep- 
utation, when Gonon, the Athenian general, after his defeat • 
at Egospotamos, took refitge with him ; * notthinking it pos-- 
sible to find a safer asylum for himself, nor a more powerful 
support of his country. The resemblance of their manners > 
and ^sentiments soon* made them contract a strict amity with 
each other, which continued ever after, and pnDved equally 
advantageous to both. '\ Conon was in great credit at the 
king of Persia's court,, which he employed with that prince,, 
by the means di Ctesias, the physician, to accommodate hit 
flifferences with his host Evagoras, and happily effected it. 
' £vagoras and Conon, with the great design of subverting, 
er at least of reducing, the great power of Sparta, which had * 
rendered itself formidable to all Greece^ concerted together 
the means for- the attainment of that end. They were both • 
citizens of Athens ; the latter by birttr, and the other by right . 
«f adoption, which his great services and zeaf for that republic 
had deserved. % The satraps of Asia saw with pain their 
country ravaged by the Lacedaemonians, and found themselves - 
in great difficulties, from not being in a condition to make 
liead against them. Evagoras remonstrated to them, that it 
was necessary to attack the enemy as well by sea as land ;. 
and he did not contribute a little by his credit with the king 
of Persia, to Conon's behig appointed general of his fleet, 
§ The celebrated victory over the Lacedaemonians at Cnidos^t 
\vas the cos sequence, and gave the mortal wound to. that re^ 
public. 

II The Athenians, in acknowledgment of the in^K)rtant ser- 
vices Evagoras and Gonon had rendered then with Artaxerxesy> 
erected statues in honour of them. 

♦ A. M. S599. Ant. X. C 405. Isocrat in Evag. p. SftS— S»5» 
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X EvagomSy oa his ride, extending his conquests from city to 
city, endeayoored to make himself master ot the whole island • 
Tht Cypriots had recourse to the Iting of Persia. That prince^ 
alarmed by the rapid progress of Evagoras,- of which he ap« 
prehended the effects, asid conscious of what importance it 
vras to him to prevent axk island's falling into the bands of an* 
ej3emy so favourably situated for holding Asia Minor in awe^ 
promised them an immediate and powerful support, without 
declaring openly^ however, against Evagoras.. 

§ Being employed elsewhere bv more important affairsi he 
could not keep his wo«l with tnem so soon as he expected,, 
and had engaged. That war of Cyprus continued rix years f 
and the success with which Evagoras supported it against the 
great king, ought to have banished from the Greeks all terror 
of the Persian name, and united them against the common ene-^ 
my. It is true, the succours sent by Artaxerxes till then were 
little considerable, as they Mso were the two following years*^ 
Daring all that time, it was less a real war, than a preparation 
for II war : but when he had disengaged himself from the 
Greeks, he applied. to it vigorously, and attacked Bvagoraa 
with all his forces*. 

The army by land, commanded by Oroiites his s<Mi4n-1aw,^ 
consisted of soo^ooo m^, and the fleet of SOO galleys \ o£ 
which Tiribasus,. a Persian of the highest rank and greatest 
reputation,.wa8 admiral. Gaos his son-in-law commanded 
under him.. Eiragoras,. on his side^ assembled as many trooim 
amd ships as he could : but they were an handful in com pari* 
son with the formidable preparation of the Persians. He had 
a fleet of only 90 galleys, and his army scarce amaunted to 
90,000 men. As he had abundance ot light vessels, he laid 
snares for those that carried the provisions ^ the enemy, o£ 
vr^hich he sunk a great number, took, many, and prevented thA 
rest from arriving ; which occasioned a famine among the Per* 
sians^. attended with violent seditions,, which could only be ap» 
peasedby.thecomingof fresh convoys from Cilicia. Evagoras 
strengthened his fleet with eo galleys, which he caused to be 
built, and 50 sent him by Achoris, king of Egypt, with al) the 
money and corn he could have occasion for. 

Evagoras, with his land forces, attacked immediately a pert 
of the enemy'^ army, which was separate from the rest, and 
entirely routed it.. This first action was soon followed by 
another at sea, in which the Persians were worsted for some 
time, till, animated by the warm reproaches and remonstrancee 
of their admiral, they resumed courage, and obtained a. com* 

|DiodLxiv.p. SlI. 
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plete Victory. Salamin was besieged by sea dad land. £va- 
gorasy leaving the defence of the city to his son Pythagoras, 
quitted it in the night with 10. galleysy.. and sailed forEgypt, 
to engage the king to support him vigoroosly against the com* 
mon enemy. He diH not obtain from him all the aid he ex- - 
pected. At his return he found the city in exceeding distress ;^ 
and finding himself without resource or hope, he was obliged i 
to capitulate. The proposals made to him were, that he 
should abandon all the cities of Cyprusi except Salami n, where 
be should content himself to reign : . that he should pay sn « 
annual tribute to the king, and remain in obedience to him . 
as a servant to a master. The extremity to which, he was re* 
dttced obliged him to accept the otbef conditions, 4iard as they 
were ; but he could never resolve to comply with the last ; and ■ 
persisted always in declaring, that he could only treat as a king , 
with a king. Tiribasus, who commandedthe. siege, .wouldv^ 
abate nothing of bis pretensions.. 

Orontes, the other general, jealoua of his colleague's' glory,, 
hud wrote secretly to court against him, accusing him, amongst . 
other, things, of forming, designs agfiinst the king;, and. 
strengthened, his accusation, from his continuing to hold a 
secret inteIHgence with the Lacedaemonians, and his manifest 
endeavours to make the chiefs of the army kis creatures, by 
the force of presents, promises, and a complacency of manners- 
ttot natural to hira« Artaxerxes, upon these letters, believed 
^ %ad no time to lose, and that it was necessary to prevent- 
a consfMracf ; readf to break out. He dispatched orders 
immediately to Orontes to seize Tiribasus, and send him to 
court in chains^ which was instantly put in execution. Tiri- 
basus, upon his arrival, demanded to be brought to a tiial in 
ibrm ; that ther heads of the accusation should be communi* 
cated to him, and the proofs ^ and witnesses produced. The 
king, employed in other cares, had*no leisure at that time to.> 
take cognisance of the affair. 

Orootes, in the mean time, seeing that the J>csieged made^ 
a vigorous defence, and that the. soldiers of the army, discon* 
tantftd with the removal of Tiribasus, quitted the service, and 
refused to obey him, was afraid affairs would take a bad turn 
^th regard to him^- * He therefore caused E^agoras to be 
i^oke to underhand : the negociation was resumed, the oilers 
made at first by the latter were accepted, and the mortifying- 
article which had prevented the conclusion of the treaty, re- 
trenched. The sfege was raised in consequence. Evagoras^ 
continued king of Salamin only, and engaged to pay an an» 
nual tribute. 

It appears that this prince lived 12 or IS years after the 
eoQckiuoaof the^ treaty ;• for his death is dated* ia the. year r 
• A. M. 3613.. Alit. h C. d«5,. 
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of the world 36S2« Hw. old age was attended with a hap' 
piness aod tranquillity never interrupted with sickness or dis- 
ease, the usual effect of a sober and temperate life. Nicocles 
his eldest son succeeded him, and inherited his virtues as well 
as his throne. He celebrated his funeral with the utmost 
magnificence. The discourse, entitled Evagoras, composed 
by Isocrates, to inspire the young king with the desire of 
treading in the steps of his father, and from which I have ex« 
tracted the subsequent eloginm, served for his funeral'oration. 
He also addressed another tract to Nicocles, which bears hia 
name, wherein he |ives him admirable precepts for governing 
well. I shall, per Haps* have occasion to speak £uthcr of them 
in the ensuing volume, 

KLOGY AND CHARACTER OF STA60RA8. 

•f Though Evagoras was only king of a little state, Isocratet» 
who was well able to judge of virtue and merit, compares him 
with the most powerful monarchs, and proposes htm as the per* 
feet model of a good king, convinced, that not the extent of 
provinces, but extent of mind and greatness of soul, constitute 
great princes. He does in effect point out to us many qualitiet 
truly royal in him, and which ought to give us a very high 
idea of his merit. 

Evagoras jwas not of the number of those princes, who b^ 
Jicve, that to reign, it is sufficient to be of the blood-royal ; 
and that the birth which gives a right to the crown gives also 
the merit and qualities necessary ior wearing it with honour. 
He did not fancy that it could be supposed, as every other 
condition and station of life made a kind of apprentice* 
abip necessary to its success, the art of reigning, the most 
difficult and import^t of all, should require no pains or pre- 
paration for its attainment. He came into the world with the 
most happy dispositions ; a>great fund of genius, an easy con« 
c:eptiqn, a lively and instant penetration which nothing escapedjL 
a solidity of judgment, that immediately resolved what it wa$ 
necessary to^act ; qualities which might seem to dispense with 
nil study and application ; and yet, as if he had been bom with-% 
out talents, and found himself obliged to supply by study whit 
he might want by nature, he neglected no means for the em^ 
bellishment of his mind, and devoted a considerable part of hia 
Ume in instructing himself*, in reflecting, meditating, and con<% 
suiting the judgment and merit of others. 

When he ascended the throne, his greatest care and applu 
cation was to know mankind, in which the ability of a prince^ 
and of those who are at the head of affairs principally consists^ 
He had no doubt prepared himself for that science by the 

f Isocrat. in Ev»g. 
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study of history, which gives a kind of anticipation of it, sup— 
pTits the place of experience, and teaches us what the men are 
with whom we live, by what they have been in other ages^^ 
But we study men quite differently in themselves ; by their 
manners, characters, conduct, and actions. The love of the 
«ommo»wcalth rendered him attentive to all persons who were 
capable of serving or hurting it. He applied himself to the 
discovery of their most secret inclinations and principles of ac- 
tion, and to the knowledge of their different talents and de- 
grees of capacity, in order to assign each his proper post, to 
bestow authority according to merit, and to make the private 
and public good promote each other. He neither rewarded 
nor punished his subjects, says Isocrates, from the report of 
others, but solely upon his own knowledge and experience 
•f them ; and neither the virtues of the good, nor the. vices ^ 
of the. bad, escaped his inquiry and penetration.. 

He had ope quality very seldom found in those who possess. 
Ihe first rank in authority,, especially when they believe them- 
selves capable of governing alone :. I mean a wonderful docil- 
ity and attention to the sense of others, which arose from a 
diffidence in his own abilities.. With his great qualities, be 
did not seem to have occasion for recourse to thje counsel oif 
others, and nevertheless made no resolution, and formed no 
entetpri^, without having first consulted the wise persons he 
had placed about him in his couit r instead of which, pride 
and presumption, the latent poiaioqsof so^icreign power, incline^ 
the greatest part of those who arrive at thrones, either to ask 
no counsel at all, or not to follow it when they do. 

Intent upon discovering the excellent in every form of go- 
vernment and private condition of life, he proposed the unit* 
ing of all their high qualities and great advantages^ in himself ;. 
affable and popular as in a republican state ; grave and serious 
as in the counsels of the aged and the senate ; steady and deci- 
sive as monarchy after mature deliberation ;; a profound po- 
litician by tl)e extent ^d rectitude of his views |» an accom- 
plished wMvloxt from intrepid valour in battle, directed by a 
^ise moderation ; a good father,, a good relation, a good 
friend;, and what crowns all his- praise *, in every ciicumstancc- 
of his chaiacter, alwajrs great, and always himself. 

He supported his dijgnity and rank, not with an air of pride- 
and haughtiness, but by a serenity of aspect, and a mild and 
easy majesty, resulting from innate virtue, and the evidence of: 
' a good conscience^ He wou the hearts of his friends by his. 
Uberalitv, and conquered others by a greatness of soul, to- 
wi^ch they could not refuse their esteem and admiralioa*. 



But wbat wM most royal in bifn» am) attracfH the f mtrv 
confidence of hjs subjects, neighbours* and rtcn cncmiff, wa« 
hii siDoentf, faith, and rtgard to all his enjMgrmcnts ; »nd hit 
hatredj or rather detestation, for all disfrui^i, •f^lK-notKlt and 
fraud. A single word on his side had as much rrg-atd pi><l to 
it as the most sacred oath ; and it was universally knomn, that 
roihing was capable of inducing hioi to violate it in the Uait 
circumstance whatsoever. 

It was by ail these excellent qnalitict that be e fTectu^lly re* 
formed the city of Salamtn, and entirely charij^-d the face of 
Its aflfairs in a very short time. He fmircl it growf^ savn^'c, and 
barbarous, without any taste either for leanimj?, comrncrrc, or 
arms. What cannot a prince do who loves )>i.« people, and is 
beloved by them ; who believes himwif j'rcat and pownful 
only to render them happy ; and knows how to set a juit value 
apon, and do honour to, their labours, industry, and merit of 
tvery kind ? He had not been many years upon the throne, 
before arts, sciences, commerce, navigation, and military tli». 
cipline were seen to flourish at Salamin ; insonaK-h tlut that 
city did not give place to the most opulent of (Jrcece. 

Isocrates cyften repeats, that in the praisi-s he gires Evaponi, 
of which I have only extracted a part, far from exnggtiaiing 
any thing, he always falls short of truth. To what can we at- 
tribute a reign so wise, so just, so moderate, so constantly env- 
ployed in rendering his subjects happy, and in promoting the 
public good ? The condition of Evagoras before he came to 
gorem, seems to me to have contributed very much to it. 
The being bom a prince, and the having never experienced any 
other condition but that of master and sovereign, arc, in my 
opinion, great obstacles to the knowledge and practiEt of the 
duties of that high station. Evagoras* who came into the 
world under a tyrant, had long obeyed before he commamlcd. 
He had borne in a private and dependent life the yoke of an 
absolute and despotic power. He had seen himself expo«^rd to 
envy and calumny, and had been in danger for his merit and vir- 
tue. Such a prince had only to be told, upon his ascending the 
throne, what was said to a great emperor * ; ** f You have not 
*' always been what you now are. Adversity has prepared 
" you to make a good use of power. You nave lived long 
" amongst us, and like us. You have been in danger under 
** bad princes. You have trembled for yourself, and known 
" by experience, how virtue and innocence have been treated.'* 
What he had personally suffered, what he bad feared for hiim- 

• Trajan. 

t Quam i^ile.ett ad unisi seaudorem per adversa vsntao ! Vi** 
i«ti Aobiacuni, peraqUtatf# eB,tia«d»ti. Qua ^-'•*— »-n«rtiMiitiM« 
«iu ids, «t exjpertut es. Plio. in Pan^gyr. 
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Mif or othcrsi what he had seen unjust and unreasonable Id the 
conduct of his predecessors, had opened his eyes, a«i taught 
him all his duty. It sufficed to tcU him, what the emperor 
Oalba told Piso, when he adopted him his associate in the em- 
pire : *' X Remember what you condemned or applauded ia 
** princes, when you were a private man. You have only to 
** consult the judgment you then passed upon them, aod to 
*' act conformably to it for your instruction in the artof rcign^ 
« ing well." 

TRIAL OF TIRIBAS^S. 

We have already said, that Tiribasus, having been accused 
by Orontes of forming a conspiracy against the king, had been 
sent to court in chains. Gaos, admiral of the fleet, who had 
married his daughter, apprehending that Artaxerxes .would 
involve him in the affair with his father-in-law, and cause him 
to be put to death upon mere suspicion, conceived he had do 
other means for his security than an open revolt. He was 
very well beloved by the soldiers, and all the officers of the 
fleet were particularly at his devotion. Without loss of time 
he sent deputies to Achoris king of Egypt, and concluded a 
league with him against the king of Persia. On another side, 
he solicited the Lacedsemonians warmly to come into that 
league, with assurances of making them masters of all Greece, 
and of establishing universally their form of government, at 
whic^ they had long seemed to aspire, l^hey hearkened fa- 
vourably to these proposals, and enat>raced with joy this occa- 
sion of taking arms against Artaxerxes ; the rather, because 
the peace they had concluded with him, by which they bad 
given up the Greeks of' Asia, had covered them with shame, 
and fiAed them with remorse. 

As soon as Artaxerxes had put an end to the war of Cyprus*, 
he thought of concluding also the affair of Tiribasus. He was 
BO just as to appoint for that purpose three commissioners, 
who were great lords of Persia, of distingushed probity, and 
of the highest reputation in his court. The affair came to aa 
examination^ and an hearing on both sides'. For so considera- 
ble a crime as that of having conspired against the king's per- 
son, no other proofs were produced than the letter of Orontes ; 
that is to say, of a declared enemy, studious to supplant his rival. 
Orontes was in hopes, from his credit at court, that the affair 
would not have been discussed in the usual forms, and that upon 

\ Utilistimus qtiidem ae brevitsimxis bonarum malammque remm 
delectus, cogitare quid aut nolueris sub alio principe, ant voluerit. 
Tacit. 

• Diodorus refers the decision of thii affair till after the War with 
the Cadttsiaas,' of wbith we shall iood speak % thisieems y^rr im* 
probable. ^ 
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the memorial sent by him, the accused would have been coo- 
demned without further examination. But that was not the 
custom with the Persians. By an anciently established regula- 
tion, to which amongst other privileges, they had a right by 
birth, no person was ever to be condemned, without being first 
heard and confronted with his accusers. This was granted to 
Tiribaiusy who answered to all the articles of the letter. As 
to his connivance with Evagoras, the treaty itself conclud- 
ed by Orontes was his apology ; as it was absolutely the 
same that prince had proposed to him, except a condition 
which would have done honour to his master. As to hit 
intelligence with the Lacedsmonians, the glorious treaty he 
had made them sign sufficiently explained, whether his own 
or the king's interests were his motives for it. He did not 
deny his credit in the army ; but apprehended it had not been 
long a crime to be beloved by the officers and soldiers ; and 
concluded his defence, by representing the long services he had 
rendered the king with inviolable fidelity ; and especially his 
good fortune in having formerly saved his Hfc, when he was 
hunting and in great danger of being devoured by two lions. 
The three commissioners were unanimous in declaring Tiriba- 
sas innocent. The king restored him to his former favour ; 
andi justly enraged at the black design of Orontesy let the 
whole weight of his indignation fall upon him. A single ex- 
ample of this kind against informers convicted of falsehoodt 
would for ever shut the door against calumny. How many in* 
Bocents have been destroyed for want of observing this rule, 
which even the pagans considered as the basisof all justice* aad 
the guardian of the public tranquillity 1 



SECTION vn. 

T«B EXPEDITION OF ARTAXERX£S AGAINST THE CADV« 
SIANS. — HISTORY OF DATAMES THE CARIAN. 

When Artaxerxes had terminated the Cyprian war *, he en- 
tered upon another against the Cadusians who it is probable 
had revolted, and refused to pay the customary tribute ; for 
authors say nothing as to the occasion of this war. Those 
people inhabited part of the mountains situated between the 
Euxine aud Caspian seas in the north of Media. The soil is 
there so ungrateful, and so little proper for cultivation, that 
no corn is sowed upon it. The people subsist almost entirely 
upon apples, pears, and olftr fruits of that kind. Inured 
from their infancy to a hard and laborious life, they looked 
upon dangers and fatigues as nothing, and for that rcasQH 

• Plut. in Artax.p. 1023, 1034. 
Vol. n. E 
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made excellent soldiers. The king marched against them in 
person at the head of an army of 300,000 foot, and lOyOOtt 
horse. Tiribasus was with him in this expedition. 

Artaxerxcs had not advanced far i'Ato the country, when 
his army suffered extremely by famine. The troops could 
lind nothing to subsist upon, and it was^ impossible to bring 
provisions from other places, the ways being difficult and im- 
practicable. The whole camp were reduced to eat their car« 
rt^ge beasts ; which soon became so scarce that an ass's bead 
was valued at 60;drachms f, and was very bard to be got at 
that price. The king's table itself began to fall short, and 
only a few horses remained, the rest having been entirely con- 
sumed. 

In this melancholy conjuncture, Tiribasus contrived a strat- 
agem which saved the king and army. The Cadusians had 
two kiogs, who were encamped separately with their troops. 
Tiribasus^ who took care to be informed of all that passed, l»d 
been apprised, that there was some misunderstanding between 
them,^ and, that their jealousy of each other prevented their 
acting' in concert, as they ought to have done. After having 
communicated his design to Artaxerxes, he went himself to one 
o£ the kings, and dispatched his son to the other. They each 
of them informed the king to whom they applied, that the 
other bad sent ambassadors to treat with Artaxerxes privateljr, 
and advised him to lose no time, but to make his peace di- 
rectly, in order that the conditions of it might be the more ad- 
vantageous ; promising to assist them with their whole credit. 
The fraud succeeded. The * pagans thought it no crime to 
use it with enemies. Ambassadors set out from both princes 
with Tiribasus and his son in the company. 

As this double negociation lasted some time, Artaxerxes be- 
gan t© suspect Tiribasus; and his enemies taking that oppor- 
tunity, forgot nothing to his prejudice that might ruin him in 
the king's opinion. That prince already repented the confi- 
dence he had reposed in him, and thereby gave room for those 
who envied him to vent their calumnies and invectives. Upon , 
what does the fortune of the most faithful subjects depend with 
a credulous and suspicious prince \ Whilst this passed, arrived 
Tiribasus of his side, and his son on the other, each with am- 
bassadors from the Cadusians. The treaty being concluded vrith 
both parties, and the peace made, Tiribasus became more pow- 
erful than ever in his master's favour, and returned with him. 

The king's behaviour in thi§g|^ch was much admired* 
Neither the gold with which he v^ifs covered, his purple robes, 
ngr the jewels that glittered all over him, and were worth 
S6xO00,000 of livres 4-» prevented his having an equal share in 

f SO livres. f Dolus, an virtus, qui* in hoste requirat ? Virgii 

4 12,000 talents. 
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the whole fatigue with the meanest eoldier. He was aeen ^nth 
his quiver at his back* and his shield on his arm, to dismount 
from his horse, and march foremoct in those rugged ^nd diffi- 
cult countries. The soldiers observing his patience and forti- 
tude, and animated by his example, became so light, that they 
seemed rather to fly than to walk. At length he arrived at one 
of his palaces, where the gardens were in admirable order, and 
there was a park of great extent and well planted, which was 
the more surprising, as the whole country round about it waf 
entirely naked, and bore no kind of trees. As it was the depth 
of winter, and excessively cold, he gave the soldiers permission 
to cut down the wood in this park, without excepting the finest 
trees, either pines or cypresses. But tlic soldiers not being able 
to fesolve to fell timber of such exceeding beauty and statelt- 
ness, the king took an axe, and began by cutting the finest and 
lai^est tree hhnself : after which the troops spared none, cut 
down all the wood they wanted, and kindled as many 6re.8 aa 
•were necessary to their passing the night without any inconve- 
nience. When we reflect how much value great persons gene- 
rally set tipon their gardens and houses of pleasure, we muct 
Confiess Artaxerxes's generosity in making this sacrifice, which 
argmed a; very laudable goodness of heart, and a sensibility for 
the distresses and sufferings of his soldiers. But he did not al- 
ways support that ciiaracter. 

The king had lost in this e n terpr i se a grcnt ntlmber of his 
best troops, and almost all his horses : and a^ he imagined that 
be was despised upon that account, and the ill success of his 
expedition, he became very much out of humour with the 
grandees of bis court, and put to death a great number of them 
in the emotions of his wrath, and more out of distrust, and the 
fear of their attempting something against him : for fear in a 
suspicious prince is a very destructive and bloody passion ; 
whereas true courage is gentle, humane, and averse to all jea- 
lousy and suspicion. 

* One of the principal oflGcers that perished in this expedi- 
tion against the Catluaan?, was Camisares, by nation a Cariari, 
and governor of Leuco-Syria, a province inclosed bbtween 
Cilicia and Cappadocia. His son Datames succeeded him in 
that government, which was given him in consideration of the 
good services he had also^ rendered the king in the same expe- 
dition. He was the greatest captain of his time ;, and Corne- 
lius Nepos, who has given nfch is life, does not prefer A milcar 
and Hannibal to him amongst the barbarians. It appears from 
hia history of it, that no one ever excelled him in boldness, 
valour, and abilFty in inventing schemes and stratagems, in* 
actif^hy in the execution of his designs, in presence of mind to 
Wsohc in the heat of action, and to find resources upon the 
^ Cor. Hep. in vit. Datamis.. 
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9ai>st desperate occasions ; in a word, in e^eiy thing that re- 
gards military knowledge. It seems that nothing was want- 
ing to his having acquired a more illustrious name, than a noble 
theatre* and more exalted occasions ; and perhaps an hiatorian 
to have given a more extensive narration of his exploits. For 
Cornelius Nepos, according to his general plan, could not relate 
them but in a very succinct manner. 

He began to distinguish himself particularly by the execution- 
of a commission that was given him to reduce Thyus, a very 
powerful prince, and governor of Paphlagonia, who had revolt- 
ed against the king. As he was his near relation,, he thought 
it incumbent upon him at first to try the methods of lenity and 
reconciliation, which almost cost him hia life, through the 
treachery of Thyus, by the ambuscades he laid for him. Hav- 
ing escaped so great a danger, he attacked him with open force, 
though he saw liitnsclf abandoned by Ariobarzanes, satrap of 
Lydia, Ionia, and all Phrygia, wiiom jealousy prevented from 
giving him aid. He took his enemy prisoner, with his wife 
and children 5 and know ing with what joy the king would re- 
ceive the news, he endeavoured to make it the more sensible 
by the pleasure of a surprise. He set out with his illustrious 
prisoner, without giving the court any advice, and made great 
marches, to prevent its being known from rumour before his 
arrival. When he came to Susa, he equipped Thyus in a very 
lingular manner. He was a man of a very tall stature, of an 
haggard and terrible aspect, a black complexion, with the hak 
cf his head and beard very long. He dressed him in a magnifi- 
cent habit, put a collar and bracelets of gold about his neck 
and arms, and added to ihis equipage all the orxiaments of a 
king, as he was in effect. For himself, in the gross habit of a 
peasant, and clad like a hunter, he led Thyus upon the left in a 
leash, like a wild beast that had been taken in the toils. The 
novelty of the sight drew the whole city after it i but nobody 
>*a8 so much surprised and pleased as the king, when he saw 
them approach in that pleasant masquerade. The rebellion of 
a prince, very powerfuJ in his country, had given Artaxerxes 
great and just alarm, and he did not expect to have seen him 
so soon in his hands. So sudden and successful an execution 
gave him an higher opinion than ever of the merit of Datames. 

To express Iris sense of it, he gave him an equal share in the 
command of the army designed against Egypt, with Pharna- 
basus and Tithraustes, the two principal persons in the state, 
and even appointed him gen«l in chief, when he recalled 
PharnabasuR. 

When he was upon the point of setting out for that expedi- 
tion, Artaxei-xes ordered him to niarch directly against Aspis, 
who had made the country revolt which he commaaded in the 
neighbourhood of Cappadocia. The commiasion wae little ioa- 
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portent for wdl officer wbo had been appointed general, and be- 
.«d€8 Tery daDgerous» because it was necessary to go in quest of 
the enemy into a very remote country. The king spon per- 
ceived Bis error* and couatermanded him : but Datames hart 
«^out directly with an handful of men, and marchtd night and 
day f ju(%ing that diligence, without a great number of troopSr 
was »U that was necessary td surprise and vanquish the enemy* 
It happened according to his expectation, and the couriers, 
disfxatched by the king met Aq)» in chains upon the road to- 
Susa. ' 

Nothing was UUeed of at the court but Datattiee^ It wa» 
not known whidi to admire most, his ready obedience, his wise 
aad cnfcerprising bravery, or his extraordinary success. So 
gipriousa reputatio<i gave offence to the courtiers in power. 
Eaemies in secret to each other, and-dividcd by a contrariety 
of interests^ and a competition in their pretensions, tbcy united 
together against a- superior merit, which reproached their de- 
fects, and was therefore a ^me in their acceptation. ThejF 
conspired to ruin him ia the king's opinion, and succeeded but 
t«o welk As they besieged him perpetually, and he was not 
ttpon his guard against persons who appeared so well affected 
to big service, they inspired him with jealousy .ind suspicion to» 
the prejisdice of the most zealous and feithful of his officers. 

An intimate friend of Datames, who held one of ^ the higb- 
est posts at the court, apprised him of what passed, and of the 
conspiracy which had been formed against him, and had al- 
ready sunk his credit considerably with the king. ^ He re- 
presented to him,, that if the Egyptian expedition, with which 
he was charged, should take a bad turn, he would find hini- 
•df exposed to great dangers : that it was the custom with 
kings to attribute good successes to themselves and their au^ 
picbus fortune only, and to impute the bad to^the faults of 
their generals, for which they were responsible at the peril o£ 
their heads • that he ran the greater r*sk, as all that were 
about the king's person, and had any ascendant over him*, were 
his declared enemies, and had sworn his destruction. 

Upon this advice, Datames resolved to quit the king's ser- 
vice, though without doing any thing hitherto contrary to the 
fidelity he owed him. He left the command of the army to 

• Docet eum magno fore in periculo, siquid, illb imperante^ m: 
^gypto adversi accidisset. Nam^ue earn esse corisuetudinein re- 
gum, ut casus adversoe hominihus tribuant, secondos fortenae suae ;: 
quo facile fieri, ut impellantur ad eorum pei-niciem, quorum ductu. 
r^ male gest^ nuncientur. Ilium hoc majore fore in discrimine^. 
quod, auibus rex maxime obediat, eot habeat inimicissixaos. Curv. 
ifep.. , m . 

£ 3 
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•Mandrocles of Magnesia, departed with his own troops for 
Cappa«tocia, seized Paphlagonia which joined it, allied himself 
secretly with Ariorbarzanes,. raised troops, took possession of 
fortresses, and put good garrisons in them. He received ad- 
vice that the Pisidtans were arming against htm. He did not 
wait their coming on, but made his army march thither, under 
the command of his youngest son, who had the misfortune to 
be killed in a battle. However Itwiy his affliction might be 
upon that occasion, be concealed his death,. lest the bad news 
iliould discourage his troops. When he approached near the 
enemy, bis fiist care was to take possession of an advantageous 
pobt. * Mithrobarzanes, his fathcr>ta-law, who commanded 
the horse, believing his son entirely ruined, determined to g» 
ever to the enemy. Datames, without concern or emotion, 
caused a rumour to be spread, throughout the army, that it 
w«!6 only a feint concerted between him and his father-in-law,.. 
and followed him dose, as if he designed to put his troops in- 
to a disposition ixir charging the enemy in two different attadcs. 
The stratagem had all the success he expected from it« When 
they joined battle, Mithrobarzanes was treated as an enemy on 
both skits, and cut to pieces with his troops. The army of 
the Pisldians was put to flight, and left Datames master of the 
field, and of all the rich booty found in the camp of the con- 
quered. * 

Datames had not till then declared openly against the king) 
the actions we have related being only against goveniocs, with 
whom he might have particular difitrrcnces, which we have 
tiTserved before was common enough. His own eldest son, 
called Scismas made himself his aceuser, and discovered his 
whole designs to the king. Artaxerxes was highly apprehaa- 
sive of the consequence. He knew all the ment of this new 
«ncmy, and that he did not engage in any enterprise without 
having maturely considered all its consequences, and taken 
the necessary measures to secjirc its success ; and that hitherto 
the execution had always answertd the wiwlom of his prefects. 
He feiit an army against him into Cappadocia of almost 200^000 
ji'.e.-., of which 20,000 were, horse, all commanded by Au.- 
topbradatts. The troops of Datames did not amount to the 
twentieth p.-'.rt of the kind's ; so that he had no resource but 
in himself, the valour of his soldiers, and the happy situation of 
the post he had chosen. For in that consisted hi&xhief excel- 
lence ; never captain having better known how to take, his ad- 
vantages, and choose his ground, when he was to draw< up an. 
army in battle. 

His post, as I have observed, was infinitely superior to that 
of the enemy. He had pitched upon a situation where they 
•uuld not eun^iind him ; where, upon the le^st i«iOV€iaeDt tbcjr 
» £)io<J. 1. XV. p. 399, 
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madey he could come to blows with them with venr consider^ 
able advantage ; and where, had they resoWed to ^glit» their 
odds in number would have been absolutely useless to them. 
Autophradates well kuew, that according to all the lules of 
war, he ought not to hazard a battle in such a conjuncture : but 
lie observed at the same time, that it was much to his disho- 
nour, with so no-merous an army, to make choice of a retreat, 
or to continue aay longer ii^ inaction before an handful of ene- 
mies; H.e therelx)i:e gave the signal. The 6r8t attack was 
rude^ but the troops of Autophradates soon gaveway, and 
were entirely routed* The victor pursued them for some time 
with great slaughter. There were only looo meri killed oa 
the side of Datames. 

Several battles, or rather skirmishes^ were fought afterwards^ 
in which the latter was always victorious ; because, perfectly 
knowing the country, and succeeding especially in the strata^ 
gems of war, he always posted himself advantageously, and 
engaged the enemry in difficult ground, from whence they 
could not extricate themselves without loss. Autophradates 
seting all his endeavours ineffectual, and ^is supi^ies entirely 
exhausted, and despairing of ever being able to subject by force ' 
so artftil and valiant an enemy, entreated an accommodation, 
and pro|K>sed to him the being restored . to the king's favotir 
upon honourable conditions. Datames was not ignorant that 
there was little security for him in such a choice* because prin- 
ces are seldom reconciled fn earnest with a subject who has failed 
in his obedience, and to whom, they see themselves ia some sort 
pbViged to submit. However, as only despair had hurried him 
into the revolt, ^nd he had always retained at heart the sentt* 
oaents of zeal and affection for his prince, he accepted the offers 
with joy, which would put an end to the violent condition bis 
misfortune had engaged him in, and' afford him the means of 
returning to hrfs duty, and of employing his taknts for the ser- 
vice of the prince to whom they were due. He promised to 
send deputies to the king ; upon which ensued a, cessation of 
at^ms, and Autophradafcs retired into ^IHiiygia, which was his 
government. 

Batames was not deceived. Artaxcrxes, furiously enrageil 
against him, had changed the esteem and affection he formerly 
professed for him, into an implacable hatred. Finding him- 
•df incapable of conquering him by the force of arms, he was 
not ashamed to employ artifice and treachery : means unwor- 
JJy every man of honour, and how much more so of a prince I 
He hired several murderers to assassinate him ; but Datames 
^''18 so happy as to escape their ambuscades. At length Mj- 
thridates, the i^n of Ariobarzancs, to whom the king had. 
made magnificent promises, if he could deliver hira from so 
lormiJabk an enemy, having insinuated himself into his fri«i4- 
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Mpf and having long treated him with all the mauiks ef th« 
mofit eatire ftddity to acquire his confideacey tixjk the advaiw 
tage of a favourable opportuoity when he was ak>ne» and 
stabbed him with his 8wocd» before he was in a condition to 
defend himself. 

Thus * £c\\ this great xaptain in the snares of a pretended 
(friendship, who had always thought it his honour to 'Observe 
•the most inviolable fidelity ixt regard to those with wl!^>in he 
jiad any engagements. Happy y had he always piqued hiais^ 
also .upon being as futhful a subject as Jie was a troe friend 4. 
and if he had not in the latter part of his hie anlUed tte 
iostre of bis heroic qualities, by the ill use he made of them ;. 
which neither the fear of disgrace, the injustice of those who. 
envied him, tlx tngntitude of Ms master for the services he had 
rendered huna, nor any other pretext^ could sufficiently aii»>^ 
^lorise. 

1 am surprited that, comparalde as he was to the gresles^ 
persons ot antiquity, he has remained in a manner baried i» 
silence- and oblivion. His great actions and exploits are liow«- 
cv3er worthy of being preserved in history. For it is in suck 
amall bodies of troops as those of Datames tha« the whole, 
aoul ia exerted, in which the highest prudence is shown, in 
#hich chance has noahure, and the abilttict of a grfterol ap- 
■pear in their fiiil light. 
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HISTORY. OF SOCRATJS ABKlOGEti^ 

AS the death of Socrates is o^e of the most considerable 
events of antiquity, I thought it incumbent on me to 
treat that subject with all the extent it deserves^ Jd this view 
I sha.ll premise some things which are necessary to the reader's 
hasipg a just idea of this prince of .the philosQphers^ 

Two authors will s^gpjy n^e priricipally with what I have to 
say upon this subject, inato and Xenophon, both disciples of 
•S.oci2ii?8» ' It is to them posterity is indebted for many of his 
.discourses (f that philosopher having left nothing in writing), 
^knd for an ample account of all the circumstances of his con- 
»demnati on. and death. Plato was an eye-witness of the whole,, 
and relates, in his Apology, the manner of Socrates's accusa<~ 
tion and defence ; in his Crjton, his refusal to make his e8c^;>e 

* Ita virj ^i multo* consiUo, neminem perfidia ceperat, simulsiu 
. captus est amieitia. Cor. Nep* • 

f Socrates, cujus in^einum variosque sermoneft immortalitati 
scriptis siiis Plato tradldit, litexaxn nuUaos reliquit. Cic. de orat». 
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out of prison ; in his Phsedon^ his admirable diieotirse upon the 
immortality of the soul, which was immediately followed by hi» 
death. Xenophon was absent at that time, and upon his re- 
turn after the expedition of young Cyrus against his brother 
Artaxerxes : so that he wrote his apology of Socrates only 
upon the report of others ; but his actions and discourses, in 
his four books of memorable things, he repeats from his own 
knowledge. Diogenes Laertiua has given us the life of So- 
trates^ but in a very dry and abridged manner. 



SECTION I. 

BIRTH AND EDUCATION OF SOCRATES.- 

Socrates was bom at Athens in the fourth year of the 
77th Olympiad f • His father Sophroniscus was a sculptor*. 
and bis mother Phanarete a midwife. Hence wc may observe* 
that meaaftess of birth is no obstacle to true merit, in which 
alone soltti glory and real nobility consist. It appears from the 
comparisons Socrates often used in his discourses, that he was 
neither ashamed of his father's or mother's profession. J He 
^ as sufpriticd that a sculptor should employ his whole atten*<< 
tion to mould an insensible stone into the likeness of a maq* 
and that a man should take so little pains not to reaeroble an 
insensible stone. § He would often say, that he exercised the 
fonction of 'a midwife with regard to the mind, in making it 
bring forth all its thoughts, which was indeed the peculiar ta- 
lent of Socrates. He treated subjects in so simply natural* 
and pure an order, that he made those with whom he disputed 
^Y what he would, and find an answer themselves to all the 
questions he proposed to them. He at first learned his fa- 
ther's trade, in which he made himself very expert. * In the 
time of Pausaiiias, there was a. Mercury and the Graces to be 
6^en at Athens of his workmanship ; and it is to be presumed, 
these statues would not have found place amongst those of the 
greatest masters in the art, if they had not been thought wor- 
thy of it. 

II Criton is reported to have taken him out of his .father's 
ihop^ from the admiration of his fine genius, and the opinion 
that it wa^ inconsistent for a young man, capable of the great- 
est things, to coAinue perpetually employed upon stone with 
a chisel in his hand. He was the disciple of Archelaus, wfro 
conceived a great affection for him. Archelaus had been pupil 
to Anaxagoras, a very celebrated philosopher. His first study 
""^'as physics, the works of nature, and the movement of the 
keavens, stars, and planets ; according to the custom of those 

t A M; 358». Ant. J. C- 471. Biog. Laert. in Socrat. p. lOa 
\ IbiH. p. 1 10, 5 Plat, in Theatet. p. 149, &c 

• Paus. L iau p. 596. ^ l Diog. p. lOl. ^^ 
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ttmesy -nrlierein only that part of philosophy was known, and 
Xenophon % asturtes us of hit being very learned in it. But ^ 
after haTing found by his own experience, how difficulty ab- 
struset intricate^ andiat the same time how little useful that 
kind of learning was to the generality of mankind, he waa the 
ficsty according to Cicefo, who conceired the thought of bring- 
ing down philosophy from heaven, to place it in cities, and* in- 
troduce it into private booses ; humanizing it, to use that ex- 
pression, and renderiag it more ^miliar, more useful in -com- 
mon life, more within the reach of man's capacity, and apply- 
ing it solely to what might make them more rational, just, and 
virtuous. |[ He found there was a kind of folly in devoting 
the whole vivacity of his mind, and employing all bis time, in 
inquiries merely curious, involved in impenetrable darkneds, and 
absolvttely incapable of coniriboting to human happiness ; 
whilst he neglected to inform himself in the ordinary duties of 
life, and in learning what is conformable, or opposite, to piety, 
justice, and probity ; in wiiat fortitude, temperance, and wrs- 
dom consist ; aqd what is the end of all government, what the 
roles of it, and what quaHties are necessary for commanding 
and ruling well. We shall see in the sequel the use he made 
of this study. 

' It was so for from preventing hhn to discbarge the duties 6f 
a good citizen, that it was the means of making bim the fnotr 
observant of them. He bore arms, as did all the people of 
Athena f but with more pure and elevated motives. He msfde 
many campaigns, was present in many actions, and always dia- 
tinguished himself by his valour and fortitude. He was seen* 
towards the end of his lifie, giving in the senate, of which he 
was a member, the most shining proofs of his zeal for justice} 
without beuig intimidated by the greatest present dai^crs. 

He had accustomed himself early to a sober, severe/ labor!* 
ous life ; without which it seldom happens that men are capa« 
blc of discharging the greatest part or the duties of good citi- 
zens. It is difficult to carry the contempt of riches and the 
love of poverty farther than h^ did. • ^ He looked upon it as a 

% Lib. IV. M«n. p. 7ia ^ 

• § Socrates primus philoiophiam devocavit -e coelo,' «t m urbtbui 
coUocavit, et in domoa etiam introduxit, et coeget de vita et morlbus, 
febusque bonis et malis qusrere. Cic. Tus. quaest. I. v. a. la 

Socrates mihi nyidetur, id quod constatinter omnes, prinms a rebus 
.occultis, €t ab ipsa natura ipvolutis, in qutbus omnes ante eum phl- 
losophi occupati fuerunt, avocavi^ae philosopbiara, et ad vitam com- 
muaem adduxisse ; ut de vtitutibus et vitiis, oxnoinoque de bonis 
r^us et malis quasreret ; coeleetia autem vel procul esse a nostra 
co^ittone censeret, vel si maxime cognita essent, nihil tamen ad. 
bene vivendu^ conferre. Cic. acad. qusst. I. i. n. 1 5. 

H Xeaoph. Mcmpis^. 1. i p. 710. *• Ibid; p. 70i^ 
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divine pcrfectjoo to be in want of nothing ; aad bdiered the 
less we are contented withy the nearer we approach to the di« 
viuity. f Seeing the pomp and show displayed by luxury ia 
certain ceremonies, and the infinite quantity of gold and silver 
employed ia them : <^ How many things," said he, congrat- 
ulating himself on hit condition, ** do I not want 1" ^uantit * 
non egeo I • 

I His father left him 80 minae, that is to say, 40oa Hvrra, 
which he lent to one of his friends who had occasion for that < 
sum. But the affairs of that friend haTMig taken an ill tum^ 
he lost the whole, and suffered that misfortune with such in- 
diference and tranquillity, that he did not so much as complain 
of it. § We find in Xenophon's (Economics that his whole 
estate amounted to no more than five minse , or f 50 1i vres. The 
richest persons of Athens were hie friends, who could never 
prevail ttpon him to accept any share of their wealth. When 
be was in want of any thing, he was not ashamed to declare it : 
" If I had money," said he one day in an assembly of his 
friends, " I should buy me a cloak *." He did not address 
himself to any body in particular, but contented himself with 
that general information. His disciples contended for the hon- 
our of making him this small present ; which was being too 
slow, says Seneca ; their own observation ought to have pre-* 
vented both the want and the demand. 

He generously refused the offers and presents of Archefaus 
ling of Macedonia, who was desirous of having him at his 
court ; adding, ** that he could not go to a man wh# could 
" give him more than it i^as in his 'power to return." Ano- 
ther philosopher does not approve this answer. " Was it mak« 
** ing a prince a amaU return," says Seneca, " to undeceive him 
^' in his £alse ideas of grandeur and magnificence ; to inspire 
*' him wiNSi a contempt for riches ; to show him the right use 
" of them ; to instruct him in the great art of reigning ; in a 
** word, to teach him how to live and how to die ? But," con- 
tinues Seneca, •* the true reason which prevented his going to 
*' the court of that prince was, that he did not think it consis- 
" tent for him to seek a voluntary servitude, whose liberty a 
** free city could not suffer him to enjoy." Nolu'tt ire ad vol' 
mtariam ser^ituiem is cujus libertatem civitsts libera ferre 
non potuit\{. 

t Socrates in pompa, cum magna vis auri argentique ferretur : 
Qwam multa non dasidero ! inquit. Cic. Tusc Quaest. 1. 5. 

\ Liban. in Apolog. Socrat. p. 640. $ Xenoph. (Econ. p. 822. 

* Socrates, amicis audientibus : Emissem, inquit, pallium, si num- 
«aos haberem. Neminem poposcit, omnes adtnonutt A quo accip- 
eret, ambitus fuit — ^Pose hoc quisquis properaverit, sero d^t ; jaai 
^crati defuit. Senec. de benef. L vii. c. 24, 

I Senec. de beaef. I v. c. ^ 
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\ The peculiar austerity of his life did not render him 
gloomy and morose, as was common enough with the philo- 
sophers of those times. $ In company and conversation be 
waer always gay and facetious, and the sole joy and spirit of 
the entei;^ainment. Though he was very poor, he piqued 
himself upon the neatness of his person and house, and could 
not suffer the ridiculous affectation of Antisthenes, who al- 
ways wore dirty and ragged clothes. He told him once, 
that through the holes in his cloak, and the rest of bis tatters, 
abundance of vanity might be discerned. 

One of the most distinguishing qualities of Socrates was a 
tranquillity of soul, that no accident, no loss, no injury, no ill 
treatment, could ever alter. Some have believed, that he was 
by nature hasty and passionate, and that the moderation to 
which he had attained, was the effect of his reflections and en- 
deavours to subdue and correct himself ; which would still add 
to his merit. * Seneca tells us, that he had desired his friends 
to apprize him whenever they saw him ready to fall into a 
passion, and that he had given them that privilege over him 

^ which he took himself with them, f Indeed the best time to 
call in aid against rage and anger, that have so violent and 
sudden a power over us, is when we are yet ourselves, and in 
cool blood. At the first signal, the least animadversion, he 
either softened his tone, or was silent. Finding himself in 
great emotion against a slave ; " I would beat you," says he, 
•« if I were not angry :" f Caderem te^'nisi irascerer. Hav- 
ing rec#;ed a box on the ear, he contented himself with only 
saying with a smile, ** 'Tis a misfortune not to know when to 
put, on a helmet. 

Without going out of his own house, he found enough to 
exercise his patience in all its extent. Xantippe his wife put 
it to th^ severest proofs by her capricious, passionate^ violent 
disposition. It seems, before he took her for his companion, 

• that he was not ignorant of her character ; and he says him- 
self in Xenophon ||, that he had expressly chosen her, from the 
conviction, that if he should be capable of bearing her insults, 
there would be nobody, though ever so difficult to endure, with 
whom he could not live. Never was a woman of so violent 
and fantastical a spirit, and so bad a temper. There was no 
f kind of abuse or injurious treatment which he had not to ex- 
perience from her. She would sometimes be transported with 
such an excess of rage, as to tear off his cjpak in the open 

t Xenoph. in conviv. § ^lian. L iv. c. 1 J. et 1. ix. c. 35. 

♦ Senec. de Ira. I. iii. c. 15. 

f Contra potens malum et apud nos gratiosum, dum consptcimut^ 
et nostri sumus, advocemus. •-* 

^ f Senec.de Ira. I. i. c, 15. 8 Xenoph. in cohviv. p. 67€ 

' ♦♦ Ibid. 1. iii. c. 11. « f . 
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rtrect ; and even •* one day after having vented all the re- 
proaches her ifiiry could suggest, she ennptied a pot upon bis 
head ; at which be only laughed, and said, " That so much 
" thunder must needs produce a shower.'* 

f f Some ancient authors write> that Socrates married a K- 
Cond wife, named Myrto, who was the grand-daughter oi 
Aristidcs the Just, and' that he suffered exceedingly from them 
both, who were continually quarrelling with each other, and 
never agreed, but in loading him with reproaches, and dorng 
him all the offence they could invent* They pretend, that 
during the Peloponnesian war, after the pestilence had swept 
off great part of the Athenians, a decree was made, whereby^ 
to retrieve the sooner the ruins of the republic, each citizen 
was pernritted to have two wives at the same time, and that 
Socrates took the benefit of this new law* Those authors 
found this circumstance solely upon a passage in a treatise on 
nobility, ascribed to Aristotle. But besides that, according 
to Plutarch himself, Panetius, a very grave author, has fuHf 
refuted this opinion ; neither Plato nor Xenophon, who were 
well acquainted with all that related to their master, say any 
thing of this second marriage of Socrates ; and on another stdC) 
Thucydides, Xenophon, and Diodorus Siculus, who have 
treated at large all the particulars of the Peloponnesian wary 
are alike silent in regard to the pretended decree of Athens 
which permitted bigamy. We may see in the first volume of 
the Memoirs of the Academy of Belles Lettres, a dissertation 
of Monsieur Hardion's upon this subject, wherein he demon- 
strates, that the second marriage of Socrates, and the decree 
upon ^gamy> ate suppositious facts* 



SECTION ir. 

' tt THB DAEMON, OH FAMILIAR SHRIT Ov' SOCRATES. 

Our knowledge of Socrates would be defective, if we knevr 
nothing of the genius, which) he said, had assisted him with its 
council and protection in the greatest part of his actions. It 
is not agreed among authors what this genius was, commonly 
called <* The Daemon of Socrates," from the Greek word 
^litcov.ov, that signifies something of a divine nature, conceived 
as a secret voice, a sign, or such an inspiration as diviners are 
supposed to have had. This genijis diverted him from the ex« 
ccution of his designs when they have been pr^udicial to him, 
without ever inducing him to act any thing : * Ejjt di'vinum 
qmddamy quod Socrates damonium appellate cut semper ipse 

*• Kog. in Socrat. p. 112. 

tf Piut. in Aristid. p. 335. Athen. 1. xiii. p. 555. Diog. Laert. i% 
^rat. p. lis. *■ Cic. de Divin. L i% o. 12% 

Vol, IV. F 
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panuriti nunquam impellent^ J^p^ revocantu Plutarch, in his 
treatise intitled, **Of the Genius of Socrates/' repeats the dif-* 
fcrent sentiments of the ancients upon the existence and nature 
of this genius, f I shall confine myself to that of them which 
seems the most natural and reasonable, though he does not lay 
much stress upon it. 

We know that the divinity has a clear and unerring know- 
ledge of futurity ; that man cannot penetrate into its darkness 
but by uncertain and confused conjectures ; that those who 
succeed best in that research, are such as, by a more exact 
and studied comparison of the different causes capable of in- 
fluencing future events, distinguish, with greater force and per- 
spicuity, what will be the result and issue of the conflict of 
those different causes in conducing to the success or miscar*- 
riage of an effect or enterprise. This foresight and discern- 
ment has something of divine in it, exalts us above the lest of 
mankind, approaches us to the Divinity, and makes us parti- 
cipate in some measure in his councils and (designs, by giving 
us an insight and prescience, to a certain degree, of what be has 
ordained concerning the future. Socrates had a just and pierc- 
ing judgment, joined with the most exquisite prudence. He 
might call this judgment and prudence, Aai/«y«w, <« something 
*• divine," using indeed a kind of equivocality in the expres- 
sion, without attributing to himself, however, the merit of his 
wisdom in conjecturing upon the future. The Abb^ Fraguier 
comes very near the same opinion in the dissertation he has 
left us upon this subject in the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Belles Lettres*. 

§ The effect, or rather function of this genius, wae to stop 
and prevent his acting, without ever inducing him to act. He 
received also the same impulse, when his friends were going to 
engage in asy bad affair, and communicated it to them ; and 
several instances are related, wherein they found themselves 
very unfortunate from not having believed him. Now what 
other signification can be given to this, than that it implies, 
under mysterious terms, a mind which, by its own lights, and 
the knowledge of mankind, has attained a sort of insight into 
futurity ? And if Socrates had not intended to lessen in his own 
person the merit of an unerring judgment, by attributing it to 
a kind of instinct ; if at bottom he bad desired any thing to be 
understood besides the general aid of the divine wisdom, which 
speaks in every man by the voice of reason ; would he have 
escaped, says Xenophon %^ the censure of arrogance and &lse« 
hood I 

t Page 5m. • Tom. iv. p. S«8. 

% Plat, in Theag. p, ]06» } Memorab. L i. p. 708, 
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f God has always prevented me from speaking to ybu, «ayt 
he to Alcibiades, whilst the weakness of your age would have 
rendered my discourses in effect iial to you. But I conceive I 
may now enter into dispute with you, as an ambitious young 
man, for whom the laws open a way to the dignities of the re- 
puWic. Is it not visible here, that prudence prevented Socrates 
from treating Alcibiades seriously, at a time when grave and 
severe conversation would have given him a disgust, of which 
perhaps he might never have got the better ? * And when, in 
his dialogue upon the commonwealth, Socrates ascribes hi* 
avoiding public business to inspiration from above, does he 
mean any thing more than what he says in his Apology, that 
a just and good m^n, who intermeddles with the government 
in a. corrupt state, is not long without perishing ? If, f wheit 
he appears before the judges who were to condemn him, that 
divine voice is not heard to prevent him, as it was upon dan- 
gerous occasions, the reason is, that he did not deem it a 
misfortune for him to die, especially at his age, and in his cir- 
cumstances. Every body knows what his prognostication 
had been long before, upon the unfortunate expedition of 
Sicily, He attributed it to his dxmon, and declared it to b« 
the inspiration of that spirit. A wise man, who sees an affair 
ill 'Concerted, and conducted with passion, may easily prophesy 
upon the event of it, without the aid of a daemon's inspiration. 

It must be allowed, however, that the opinion which gives 
men genii and angels to direct and guard thcra, w.rs not un- 
knowi\ even to the pagans. J Plutarch cites the verses of Me- 
nander, in which that poet expressly says, " That every man 
•* at his birth has d good genius given him, which attends hinr» 
^ during the whole course of his life as a guide and director J** 

'Aya^oV. 

It may^be believed withprobabilTly^enough, that the diasmoiT 
ef Socrates, which has been so differently spoken of, and there- 
t>y made it a question whether it was a good or bad angel, was 
no more than the force and rectitude of his judgment, which, 
acting according to the rules of prudence, and with the aid of 
along experience, supported by wise refltctions, made him 
foresee the events of those things upon which he was either 
GOJisulted oc deliberated himself* 

I conceive at the same time,, that he was not sorry the peo« 
pk should believe him inspired, or that he knew futurixy by 

$ Plat, in Alcib. p. 150. 

* Plat, de Rep. L vi. p. 496.. Apolog, Soc. p. 31, 32. 

t A^lo^ Soc. p. 4a I- De anim. tranquil, p. €74i 
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toy eflfect of the divinity whatsoever. Thai opinion m^ght 
fxalt him very much in the sense of the Athenians, and give 
]kim an authority, of which the greatest persons of the paga& 
world were very fond^, and which they endeavoured to ac- 
quire by secret communications, and pretended conference* 
with some divinity : but it drew the jealousy of many of th«^ 
citizena upon him. 

SECTION III. 

90CRATES DECLARED THE WISEST OF MANKIND BY TH» 
ORACLE. 

This declaration of the oracle •)% so advantageous in appear- 
ance for Socrates, did not a little, contribute to the inflaming: 
envy, and stirring up of enemies against kin^ as he tells ufr 
himself iiv his Apology^ wbec^ia he recounts the occa<uoQ» an4 
true sense of that oracle. 

Chaei ephon, a ^ealoujB disciple of Socrates, happening to be 
at Delphos, demanded of the cracle, whether there was a wiser 
man than So^rat^s in the world ;. the priestess replied there 
was none. This answer puzzled Socrates ^sctremely, who 
CQuld scarce comprehend the sense of it : for on the one Mde», 
he well knew, says he of himself, that there was neither much 
nor little wisdLora in him ; and, on the other, be could not sus- 
pect the oracle of falsehood, the divinity being incapable of 
telling a lie.. He therefore considered it attentively, and took 
^reat pains to peneti:ate the sense of it.. At ftrst he applied 
himself to a powerful citizen, a statesmanx^nd a great politi- 
cian, who passe^ for one of. the wisest men of the city, and who 
was himself as much convinced of his own merit as swiy body.. 
He found by his conversation that he knew nothing, and in- 
sinuated as much to himself in terms sufl^ciently intelligible ;, 
which made him ex»tremely odious to that citizen, and all who 
were present. He did the same by several others of the same 
profession ; and all the fruit of his inquiry was, to draw upon 
himself a greater number of enemies. From the statesmen hc- 
addressed himself to the poets, whom he found still fuller of self- 
esteem, but really more void of knowledge and wisdom.. He 
pursued his inquiries to the artisans, and could not meet with 
one, who, because he succeeded in bis own art, did not believa 
himself very capable, and fully informed in all that was great 

* Lycurgus and Solon had recourse to the authority of orades to 
advance their credit. Zeleucus pretended that his laws bad been 
di<State4 to him by Minerva. Numa Ponipilius boasted his confer- 
ences with the goddess Egeria. The first Scipio Africanus made the 
people believe that the gods gave htm secret cpuas^ £yea^ $ei^ 
|prius*s hind had something divine iai.iit.. 
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besides ; which presumption was the almost universal failing 
of the Athenians. As they had naturally abundance of wit> 
they pretended to be knowing in every thing, and believed 
tllemsclves capable of pronouncing upon all things. His in- 
quiries amongst strangers were not more successful. 

Socrates afterwards entering into, and comparing himselT 
with all those he had questioned *, discovered, that the dif- 
ference between him and them was, that they all believed they 
knew what they did not know, and that, for his part, he sin- 
cerely professed his ignorance. From thence he (toncluded,. 
tfiat only-God is truly wise, and that the true meaning of his 
oracle was to signify, that all human wisdom was no great 
matter, or, to speak more properly, was nothing at all ; and^ 
as to the oracle's naming me, it no doubt did so, says he, by 
way of setting me up for an example, as if it intended to de- 
<^are to aH men. The wisest among you is he, who know8>. 
«^e Socrates, that there is no>real wisdom in him.. 



SECTION IV. 

SOCRATES. DEVOTE a H!MSKI*F ENTIRELY TO Tfifi rifSRUC^- 
TION OF THE YOUTH OF ATHENS. 

After having related some particularities in the life of Socra* 
tes, it is time to proceed to that in which his character principal- 
ly and peculiarly consisted ;. I mean the pains hpe took to instruct 
mankind, and particularly in forming-the youth of Athens. 

t'He seemed, says Libanius, the eonwnon father of the re^ 
public, so attentive was he to the happiness and advantage of. 
his whole country. But as it is very difSeult to correct th«- 
aged, and to make people change principles who revere the cr-- 
lors in which they have grown grey, he devoted his labours- 
pfincipally to the instruction of youth, in order to sow the. 
seeds of virtue in a soil more 6t lo produce the fruits of it. 

J. He had no open school like the rest of the philosophers^, 
^rset times forhis- lessons. He had no benches prepared, nor. 
^er mounted a professor's chair. He was the philosopher of- 
atl times -and seasons. He taaight in all places, and upon alK 
occasions ; in walking, convtrsation, at meals, in the army,,, 
2nd in the midst of the camp, in the public assemblies of the. 

* SoiErat«9Mn omnibuft fere sermonibus sic disputat, ut nihil a/lirm<»- 
** ipse, Tefellat alios : nihil se scir« dicat, nisi id ipsum, eoquepr«- 
*tare cateris, quod illi, quae nesdant, scire se putent ; ipse Fe nihilo 
•wre idunum sciat, ob earaque rem» se arbitrari ab' Apolh'ne orai*- 
*um sapientisstmum esse dictum, quod haec esset una onmis eapien-i 
^, non arbitrari se scire quod neaciat. Cic. acad. quKst. Li.' si. 1 5, " 
*^- f In Apol Socrat. p, 64^i— 

1 Plut ask seni sit. gee. sc^p. p. 796« 



senate or people, in prison itself ; and when he drank the poi-» 
•on, he philosopbisedy. says Plutarch, and instructed mankiad.. 
And from thence the same judicious author takes occasion to 
cstablibh a. great principle in point of government, which Sene- 
ca * before him. bad placed in all its light. To be a publie 
tnan, says he, it is not necessary to be actually in office* to w^ar 
the robe of judge or magistrate, and to sit in the highest tri- 
bunals for the administration of justice- Many do this, wbo^. 
though honoured with the Bne names of orators, prstors, and. 
t^nators, if they want the merit of those characters^ ought to- 
be reganied as private persons, and often confounded with the 
lowest and vilest of the populace. But whoever knows to give 
wise counsels to those who consult him, to animate the citi- 
wns to virtue> and to inspire them with sentiments of probity ,^ 
tquity, generosity, and love of their country ; this is, say»>. 
Plutarch, the true magistrate and ruler, iiv whatseeyer ooodi-- 
tion or place he be. 

Such was Socrates. The services h^ did the state, by the 
instructions lie gave their youth and the disciples he formed^, 
arc inexpressibly great* Ne^VffiNi^ master a greater nutnber^.^ 
©r so illustrious. Plato, though alone, were worth a multitude.^, 
f Upon the point of death he blessed and thanked God £br 
three things ; that he had endued him with a rational soul, tfaar 
he was born a Greek, and not a barbarian, and that he hadf^ 
placed his birth in the lifetime of Socrates. J Xenophon hac^ 
the same advantage. It is said, that one day Socrates, met him. 
in the street, and stopping him with his staff, asked him whe— 
tber he knew where provisions were sold Mt was not difficult.^ 
to answer this question. But Socrates having denranded iut 
inrhat place men learned virtue, and seeing this second que»tiof». 
J>ut him to a stand : " If you desire to know it^" continued" 
the philosopher, " follow me, and you shall* be informed,**"* 
Which he did immedia^^ely, and wa» afterwards the first who- 
collected and published his master's discourses. 

* Habet ubi sftetiam in private late expUcet magnns aniqau&-^. 
Itx delituerit (vir ille) ut ubicunque otiivm suum absconderit, prod-« 
•Me velit et singulis et uxuversis, ingeaio, voce, consilio. Nee eiiiia. 
iff solus reip; prodest, qui caiididatos extrahit, et tuetur reos, et de- 
pace belloque ce&set, sed qui juveatutem exbotrtatUTf qui ia tanta 
bononim prxceptorum inopia virtute instruit aoii2}0$» qaidd<pecu-. 
luam luxariamque cursu ruentes prensat ac retrahit, et si- nihil aliadi 
certe moratur, in privato publicum negolium agit. An ille plu«« 
pi'sestiiW^ui inter peregrlnos et cives, aut urbanos prastoradeuntibuB* 
edsessons verba pronunciat ; quam qui docet, quid sit justitia, quidi 
patientia, quid fortitude, quid mortisrcosntemptus, quid deorum intdi- 
lectus, quum gratultum bonum sit conacientia ? Sense, de tranquil., 
anim. c. iii. 

-^ Plttt. in Mario, p; 4Sd. {. Diog. In Xenopb, p. ISfX 
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* Aristippus, iipon a conversation with Ischomacbus, in 
which he had introJluccd some strokes of Socmtes's doctrine^ 
conceived so ardent a passion to become his disciple, that he. 
grew lean and wan in effect of it, till he conld go to the foun- 
tahi-head, and imbibe his fill of a. philosophy that taught the 
kfiowledge and cure of eviK 

What is reported of Euclid the Megarian^ explain* still bet- 
ter how high the passion of Socrates's disciples ran, to receive 
the benefit of his instructions, f. There was at that time an 
open war between Athens and Megara, which was carried on- 
with so much animosity,.tbrat the Athenians obliged their gen- 
erals to take an oath to lay waste the territoij of Megara twice 
aryear, and prohibited the Megarians to set foot in Attica, up- 
on pain of death.. This decree could not extinguish nor sus- 
pend the zeal of Euclid* J He left his city in the evening ia- 
the disguise of a woman, with a veil upon his head, and came, 
to the house of Socrates in the night, where he continued till, 
the approach of day,,when he returned in the same manner he 
came.. 

The ardour of the young_ Athenians to follow him was in- 
credible. They -left father and mother^ and renounced all 
parties of pleasure, to attach themselves to him> and to hear, 
his discourses. We may judge of this in the example of Al- 
cibiades, the most ardent and fiery of allthe Athenians. The 
philosopher, however^, never spared him, and was always ready 
to calm the sallies of his passions, and to rebuke his pride, which 
was his great disease. I have before related some instances of' 
this temper of his. J One day when ^Icibiadcs wii& boatiliiijj 
of his wealth, and the great estates in his poSBcsMOCi, which ge- 
netally blowup th« pride of young people of qkiality, he cor- 
ned him to a. geographical map, and askcrd him to findjiltka^ 
It was so small it could scarce be discerned upon ihai diaiJiilit j. 
he found it, however,, though with some difficulty : but upon 
being desired to point out his own estate there : *' It is too 
** small," says he, ** to be distinguished in so little a'space.** 
" See then,'* replied Socrates,. ** how much you are affected 
"about an imperceptible point of land," This reasoning 
^ight have been urged much further still. For what was At- 
^ca compared to all Greece, Greece to Europe, Europe ta 
the whole world, and the world itself to the vast extent of the 
m&mte orbs which surround it ? What an insect, what a no- 
thing, is the most powerful prince of the earth in the midst of 
^is abyss of bodies and immense spaces, and how little of it 
<ioe8 he occupy ! 

* Plut. de curio8. p. 516. f Plut. in Pericl. p. iOIW 

\ Aul. GeL 2)1«6U Art.Jl.^rC.' 1(V Si Maa. i> iiii. c, 2& 
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The young people of Athens, dazzled with the glory of 
Themistocles, Cimon, and Pericles, and M\ of a wild ambition,, 
after having received for some time the lessons of the sophists, 
who promised to make them very great politicians, conceived 
themselves capable of every thing, and aspired, at the highest 
employments. * One of these, named Glauco, had taken it 
80 strongly into his head ta enter upon the administration of 
the public affairs, though not 20 years old,, that none of hit 
family or. friends were able to divert him from a design so little 
consistent with his age and capacity. Socrates, who had anaf- 
fection for him upon account of Plato his brother, was the only 
person that could prevail upon him to change his resolution. 

^Meeting him one day,. he^ accosted him so happily with dis- 
course, that he engaged him to give him the hearing.. « Yoir. 
** are desirous then to govern the republic," said he to him^ 
** True,** replied Glauco* " You <^annot have a more noble 
•* design," answered Socrates : " for if you succeed, you will 
** have it in your power to serve your friends effectually, to = 
** aggrandise ypur family, and to extend the confines of your 
•* country* xou will make yourself known not only to 
•* Athens, but throughout all Greece, and perhaps your re- 
" nown^like that of Themistocles, may spread abroad amongst 
" the barbarous nations. In short, wherever you are, you will. 
** attract the respect and admiration of the whole world." 

So smooth and insinuating a prelude was extremely pleasing 
to the young man, who was taken by his blind side. He 
staid willingly, gave no occasion to press him on that account,, 
and the conversation continued. ** Since you desire to be 
"esteemed and honoured,, no doubt your view is to be useful 
« to the public ?" *« Certainly."" " Tell me then, I beg youj 
** in the name of the gods, what is the first service you propose 
♦•""to render to the state ?"" As Glauco seemed at a loss, and me- 
ditated upon what he should answer i " I presume," colttinucs 
Socrates, " it is to enrich it, that is to say, to augment its re* 
«*^venueit** " My very thought." " You are well versed 
«' then undoubtedly in the revenues of the state^aml know 
'^^ perfectly to what they may amount : You have not failed to. 
••^make them your pa«ticular study, in order thai if a fund 
** should happen to fail by an unforeseen accident, you, might 
** be able to supply the de^ciency by another.'*' " I protest," 
replied Glauco, " that never entered into my thoughts." 
** At least you will tell me to what the expences of the rc- 
** public amount ;^ for you must know the importance of re- 
•*' trenching such as are superfluous."* " Town lam as little 
** informed rnthis point as the other;"' " You nrast therefore 
^ refer your design of enriching the state till another time ;.. 
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«* for it is inbpGssfblc you should do it, whilst you are unac« 
" quaioted with its revenues and expences.'* 

" But," said Glauco, «* there ts still another means which 
" you have not naentioned. A state may be enriched by the 
*• ruin of its enemies." " You are in the right," replied So- 
crates. •< But that depends upon its being the strongest ; 
" otherwise it incurs the danger of losing what it has. For 
" which reason, he who talks of engaging in a war, ought tow. 
" know the forces on both sides ; that if he finds his own par- 
" ty strongest, he may boldly advise the war, and, if weakest, 
"dissuade the people from untlertaking it* Now do you 
" know the strength of our republic^ and that of our enemies, 
" by sea and land ? Have you a state of them in writing ? Be 
" so kind to let nne see it." " I have it not at present," said 
Glauco. " I see then," said Socrates, "'that we shall not 
** presently enter into a war, if yon are charged with the go- 
" vernment ; for you have abundance of inquiries to make, and 
" much patns to go through, before you wilt resolve upon it,'*" 

He ran over in this manner several other articles no less im- 
portant, with which Glauco appeared ee[ually unacquainted ;, 
till he brought him to confess, how ridiculous those people 
were, who have the rashness to intrude into govemment with- 
out any other preparation for the service of the public, than 
that of an high esteem for themselves, and an immoderate am- 
bition of rising to the first places and dignities. " Have a care, 
** dear Glauco,." said he to him, " lest a too warm desire of 
*^ honours should -deceive you into pursuits, that may cover 
" you with shame,, by setting your incapacity and slender abi- 
"litiesinfulllight."* 

Glauco improved from tbe wise admonitions of Socrates,, 
and took time to inform himself in private, before he vcntur- 
^ to appear in public. This is a lesson for all ages, and may 
DC very useful to persons in all stations and conditions of life. 
. * Socrates did not urge his friends to enter early upon pub- 
lic employments j. but irst to take pains for the attainment of 
the knowledge necessary to their success in them. ** •(• A man 
" must be very simple," said he, *' to believe that the me- 
" chanic arts are to be acquired without the help of proper 
•* masters, and that the knowledge requisite in governing 
'* states, which is the highest degree of human prudence, de- 
/ mands no previou« labour and application." His great care- 
m re'gard to those who spired at public employments, was 
to form their manners upon the solid principles of probity and 
justice ; and especially to inspire them with a sincere love of 
their country, with the most ardent passion for the public 
|ood, and an high idea of the power and goodness of the gods.t 

* XejQQgh. Memorah. I iv. g.'^OO, f Ibid. p. 7aS5^ 
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BecauKy without these qualities, all other abilities serve only 
to render men nnorc wicked, and more capable of doing evil» 
Xenophon has transmitted to us a conversation of Socrates 
with Euthydemus, upon providence, which is one of the finest, 
passages to be found in the wiitings of the ancients. 

" Did you never reflect within yourself," says Socrates to 
]Ziithydemus, " how much care the gods have taken to besto^w 
•* q{)on man all that is necessary to his nature r" " Never, £ 
** assure you," replied he. •* You see," continued Socrates^ 
•• how necessary light is,, and how precious that gift of the 
•* gods ought to appear to us," *• Without it," added Euthy- 
demus, *' we should be like the blind, and all nature as if it 
•• were not, or were dead i but because we have occasion for 
•'suspense and relaxation, they have also given us the night • 
"for oiu" repose." •* Yoaare in the right, and for this we 
** ought to render them continual praises and thankfigiving- 
** They have ordained that the sun, that bright and luminous- 
**-8tar, should preside over the day,, to distinguish its different • 
*' parts, and that its light should not only serve to discover 
M the wonders of nature, but to dispense universal life and 
" heat ; and at the same time they have commanded the moon 
** and stara to illuminate the night, of itself dark and obscure- 
•* Is there any thing more admirable than this variety and vi- 
<* cjssitude of day and night,, of light and darkness, of labour and 
** rest J and all this for the convenience and good of man ?" 
Socrates enumerates in like manner the infinite advantages 
we receive from fire and water in the occasions of life ; and 
continuing to observe upon the wonderful attention of provi- 
dence in all that regards us, " What say you,, pursued he,. 
** upon the sun's return after winter to revisit us, and that a» 
*' the fruits of one season wither and decay, he ripens new 
^' ones to succeed them I That having rendered man this ser- 
*' vice, he retires,, lest he should incommode hrm by excess- 
** of heat ; and then aftec having removed to a certain point, 
**■ which he could not pass without putting us in danger of pe- 
**"rishing with Qold, that he returns in the same track to rc- 
" sxune his place in those parts of the heavens where his prc-^ 
•'•sence is most beneficial to us ? And because we could sup- 
" port neither the cold nor heat, if we were to pass in an in- 
" stant from the one to the other, do you not admire, that 
** whilst this star approaches and removes so slowly, the two 
*' extremities arrive by almost insensible degrees ? * Is it pos- 
** sible not to discover, in this disposition of the seasons of the 
^*- year, a providence and goodness, ncrt only attentive to our 
** necessities, but even our delights and enjoyments ?" 
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<< All these things/* said Euthydemos, <' make me doubt, 
*< whether the gods have any other employment than to shower 
'< down their gifts and graces upon mankind. There is one 
** point, however, that puts me to a ^an<i, which \^ that the 
*^ brute animals partake of all these blessings as well as our* 
" selves." " Yes," replied Socrates : •• but you do but objenre, 
*^ that all these animals subsist only for man's service ? The 
** strongest and most vigorous of them he subjects at his v^\\ 
'* he makes them tame and gentle, and uses them sucrcM^fullj 
" in his wars, his labour?, and the other occasions of life/' 

" What if we consider man in himself V Here StKrrafet 
examines the diversity of the senses, by the ministry of which 
man enjoys all that is best and most excellent in nature ; the 
vivacity of his wit, and the force of his reason, which exalt him 
infinitely above all other animals } the wonderful }».fi of tpeecb, 
by the means of which we communicate our thoughts recipro* 
<^%> publish our laws, and govern states. 

" From all this," says ^Socrates, «« it is easy to discern that 
"there arc gods, and that they have man in their parti* 
" cular care, though he cannot discover them by his senses, 
" Do we perceive the thunder, whilst it strikea through all 
** things which oppose it ? Do we distinguish the winds whiltt 
" they are tearing up all before them in our view ? Our soul 
" itself, with which we are so intimate, which moves and acts 
*' U8, is it visible ? can we behold it ? It is the same with re^ 
"gardtothe gods, of whom none arc visible in the dihtri- 
" bntion of their favours. The Great God himself," (these 
words are remarkable, and demonstrate that Socrates acknow* 
ledged one supreme God, the author of all being, and supe* 
riorto all others, who were only the ministers of his will), 
" this great God, who has formed the universe, and tnpporta 
'* the stupendous work, whose every part is finished with the 
" utmost goodness and harmony ; he who preserves them pcr- 
** petually in immortal vigour, and causes them to obey him 
" with a never-failing punctuality, and a rapidity not to be fol- 
'^ lowed by our imagination ; this God makes himself sufllici- 
" cntly visible by the endless wonders of which he is author ; 
" but continues always invisible in himself. Let us not then 
" refuse to believe even what we do not see, and let us supply 
" the defect of our corporeal eyes, by using those of the soul ; 
" but especially let us learn to render the just homage of re- 
** spect and veneration to the divinity, whose will it seems to 
'* be, that we should have no other perception of him than by 
'* bis effects in our favour. Now this adoration, this homagCy 
** consists in pleasing himiand we can only please bim in doing 
** his will/' 



* la this m&t.ner Socrates iestructed youth ; these arc the 
principles and sentiments he inspired into them ; on the obc 
•ide, a perfect submission to the laws and magistrates, in which 
he made justice consist ; on the other, a profound regard for 
the Divinity, which constitutes religion. In things surpassisg 
our undtTstiiiding, he advises us to consult the gods \ and as 
they impart themselves only to those that please them, he k- 
cpramends above all things the making of them propitious by 
a wise regularity of conduct. ** f The gods are wise," says 
he, " and it depends upon them either to grant what we aek, 
** or to give us the directly reverse of it." He cites an excel- 
lent prayer from an anonymous poet : «* Great God, gi^ us, 
<< we beseech thee, those good things of which we stand in 
*' need, whether we crave them or not ; and remove fix)in us 
'< all those which may be hurtful to us, though we implore 
<* them of you." The vulgar imagined that there are things 
which the go<ls observe, and others of which they take bo 
notice : but Socrates taught, that the gods observe all our 
actions and words ; that they penetrate into our most secret 
thoughts, are present in all our deliberatioosy aod that tbey 
inspire us in all our actions. 

SECTION ▼. ' 

SOCRATES APPLIES HIMSELF TO DISCREDIT THE SOPKISTI 
IN THE OPINION OF THE YOVNG ATHENIANS. 

Socrates found it necessary to prgudice the young people 
jigainst a bad taste, which had prevailed for some time in 
Greece. A sect of assuming men arose, who* ranking them- 
selves as the first sages of Greece, were entirely the reverse in 
their conduct ; for, instead of being infinitely remote frtm 
all avarice and ambition, like Pittacus, Bias, Thalcs, and the 
others who made the study of wisdom their principal occupa- 
tion, these men were ambitious and covetous, entered into the 
intrigues and affairs of the world, and made a trade of their 
pretended knowledge^. § They were called sophists, and 
wandered from city to city. They caused themselves to be 
cried up as oracles, and walked about attended by crowds of 
their disciples, who, through a kind of enchantment, abandoned 
the embraces of their parents, to follow these proud teachers* 
to whom they paid a great price for their instnictioo. 

♦ Xenoph. Memorab. 1. W. p. 80S et 80& 

rctvavTi'a TiiT'jT, Plut. in Alcib/ !. ii. p. 148. 

I Sic enim appellantur hi, qui ostentationis aut quawtus cawa phi- 
tosophantur. Cic. in l^ucul. n. 1 29. 

5 Plat, in Apolog. p. 19, 2a 
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Tfaere was nothing these masters di4 not pmfess : theology^ 
physics, ethics, arithmetic) astronomy, grammar, music, poetry, 
rhetoric, and history. They knew every thing, and could 
leach evcrjr thin^ Their greatest supposed skill lay in philo* 
sophf and eloquence. Most of them, hke Gorgias, valued 
themselves upon giving immediate answers to all questions that 
could be proposed to them. Their young disciples acquired 
tiothing from tberr precefi^s, but a silly esteem for themsel^s^ 
iwd an universal contempt for every body else^; so that not % 
«:hoIar quitted these sdiools, but was more impertinent thao 
^hen he first entered them. 

It was necessary to decry the false eloquence and bad logid 
t)f these proud teachers in the sense of the young Athenians* 
To attack them in front, and dispute with them in a direct 
manner by a continued discourse, was what Socrates could well 
have done, for he possessed in a supreme degree the talents of 
speaking and reasoning ; but this was no means to succeed 
against great haranguers, whose sole aim was to dazzle their 
auditors with a vain glitter and rapid flow of words. He 
therefore tooTc another course \ and employing * the turns and 
address of irony, which he knew how to apply with wonderful 
art and delicacy, he chose to conceal, under the appearance of 
simplicity and the aflfectatiott of ignorance, all the beauty and 
great force of his genius. Nature, which had given him so 
Sne a soul, seemed to have formed his outside expressly for 
supporting the ironic character. He was very ugly, and, be- 
sides that, \ had something very blockish and stupid in ht$ 
physiognomy. The whole air or his person, which had no* 
thing but what was very common and very poor in it, perfect- 
ly corresponded with that of his <iountcnance. 

When \ he happened to be in the company of some one of 
the sophists, he proposed his doubts with a diffident and mo- 
dest air, ask^d simple questions in a plain manner, and, as if 

* Socrates in ironia disslmulantiaque loi^ge omnibus tepore atque 
feamankate praestitit. Cie. 1. ii. de orat* n. f 70. 

f Zopyrus pkynogoomon-x-stupidum eifi« Socratem dixit, et 
baniuin. Cic- de Fat. n. 10. 

\ Socrates de se ipse detralieof in ditputatione, plus tribuebat u^ 
)^uos volebat refellsre. Ira, cilxn aliud dicers t atque seatirtt, liben- 
ter uti solitus est ilia dissimulatioae, quam Graeci Jt^vi/«v vocaat. 
Cic. Acad. Quast. 1. iv. n. 15. 

Sed et ilium quern nominavi (Gorgiam) et caeteros sophistas, ut e 
t*latone intelligi potest, Jusos videmus a Socrate. Is eiiim percon- 
tando atque interrogando elicere solebat eorum opiniones quibuscum 
^ifferebat, ut ad ea, quae ii respondiwent, si quid vidcrelur, diceret, 
Cic. de Finlb. 1. ii. n. 2. 

Vol, IV. O 
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tfic had been incapable of expressing himself otherwise, made 
Aise of trivial comparisons, and allusions taken from the mean* 
(CSt employments. The sophist heard him with a scornful at- 
tention, and instead of giving him a precise answer, fell into 
•bis common place, and talked a great deal without saying aay 
thing to the purpose. Socrates, after having praised (not to 
.enrage) his adversary, entreated him to adapt himself to his 
V^eakness, and to descend so low as him, by satisfying his 
^jii^stions in a few words ^ because neither his wit nor me- 
mory were capable of comprehending or retaining so many 
>line and exalted notions, and that itll his 'knowledge wascon- 
£ned to question and answer. 

This passed in a numerous assembly, and the scientific per- 
son could not recede. When Socrates had once got him out 
of his intrenchment, by obliging him to answer his questions 
succinctly, he carried him on from one to another to the mo^ 
absurd consequences ; and after having reduced him either to 
.contradict himself, or be silent, he coHvplained that the learn- 
ed man would not vouchsafe to instruct him;. The young 
people however perceived the incapacity of their master, and 
x:hanged their admiration forbim into -contempt. Thus the 
jiame of sophist became odious and ridiculous. 

It is easy to judge, that men of the sophists' character, of 
which I have now spoke, who were in high credit with the 
Ipreat, who lorded it among the youth of Athess^ and had 
been long celebrated for their wit and learning, .could' not be 
attacked with impunity ; and the rather, because they had 
been taken in the two most sensible points, their fame and 
their interest. * Socrates^ for having endeavoured to unmask 
their vices, and discredit :thcir false i^loquence, experienced, 
from these corrupt and haughty men, all that could be feasei 
or expected from the most malignant en^y, and the most cn^ 
yenomed hatred j 4o which It is now time to proceed* 



SECTION VI. 

SOCRATES IS ACCVSED OF HOLDING BAD OPINJOKS iN US- 
CARD TO THE GODS..«*-HB IS X:ONB£MNED TO DIE. 

Socrates was accused a little before the first year of the 
.95th Olympiad, soon after the expulsion of the thirty tyrants 
out of Athens, in the f 69th year of his life ; but the prosecu* 
tion had been projected long oefore. The oracle of JDelphosy 
which had declared him the wisest of mankind ; the contempt 
into which he had brought the doctrine and morals of the so- 
phists of his time, who were then in high reputation ; the Ii« 
}>erty with which he attacked all vice ; the singular attach- 
fnent of his disciples for his person and maxims, had all con- 

* Plat, in Apol. p, 23, t A. M. S608. ^U J. C'm. . 
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carred in alienating people against him, and had drawn abun* 
dance of envy upon him. 

X His enemies having sworn his destruction, and perceiving 
the difficulty of the attempt, prepared the way for it at a dis- 
tance, and at first attacked him in the dark, and by obscure 
and secret methods. It is said, that to sound the people'a 
disposition in regard to Socrates, and to tiy whether it would 
c?er be safe to cite him before the judges, they engaged Aris- 
tophanes to bring him into the theatre in a comedy, wherein 
the first seeds of the accu«aftion meditated against him were 
sown. It is not certain whether Aristophanes was suborned 
by Anytus, and the rest of Socrates's enemies, to compose 
that satirical piece against him. It is very likelv, that the* 
declared contempt of Socrates for" all comedies m general, 
and for those of Aristophanes in particular, whilst he pro- 
fessed an extraordinary est-eera for the tragedies of EuripidcFf 
might be the poet's true motive for takirtg this revenge of the 
philosopher. However it were, Aristophanes, to the disgrace \ 
ef poetry, lent his pen tb the malice of Socrates's enemies, or 
bis own resentment,- and emplpyed his whole genius and ca- 
pacity to depreciate the best and most excellent man that ever' 
the pagan world produced.^ 

He composed a piece called "The Clouds," wherein he in- 
troduced the philosopher,. perched in a basket, and hoisted up- 
amidst the air and ciouds, from whence he vents maxims, or 
rather the most ridiculous subtikie*. A very aged debtor,- 
who desires to escape the close pursuits of his creditors, comes 
to him to be taught the aft of tricking them at law ; to prove 
by unanswerable reasons that he owes them nothing ; and, ia 
a word, of a very bad, to make a v^ry good cause. But find'- 
mg himself incapable of any improvements from the sublime 
lessons of his new master, he brings his son to him in his stead. 
This young man soon after quits this learned school so well" 
mstructed, that at their first meeting he beats his father, and • 
pmves to him by subtile, but invincible arguments, that he has 
i^ason for treating him in that manner. In every scene where 
Socrates appears, the poet makes him utter a thousand im-' 
pertinences, and as many impieties against the gods, and in 
particular against Jupiter. He makes him talk, like a man of 
the greatest vanity and opinion of himself, with an equal con- 
tempt for allothers, who out of a criminal curiosity is for pe-- 
netrating what passes in the heavens, and for diving into Die 
abysses of the earth ; who boasts of having always the means 
to make injustice triumph ; and who is not contented with* 
keeping those secrets for his own use, but teaches them to* 
others, and thereby corrupts youth. All this is attended with* 
i^re&ncd raillery, and a salt, which could not fail of pkasingj^J 

^^£lian. L ii. c. 13. Plat, in Applo^ Soerat p. 19^ 
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people of so quick and delicate a taste as the Atbeoians, wbo 
were besides naturaUy invidious to all transcendaot merit. 
Tbey were so much charmed with it^ that without waiting the 
conclusion of the representation, they ordered the name of 
Aristophanes to be set down above those of aU his competitors. 

Socratcj, who had been informed that he was to be. acted in 
the theatre, went thither upon the A^ to see the comedy^ 
contrary to his custom ; for it was not common for him to ga. 
to those assemblies) unless when some new tragedy of Euripi- 
des was to be performed^ who was his intimate friend, and 
whose pieces he esteemed, on account of the solid princtplet. 
of morality he took care to intersperse in them. It was how«^ 
ever observed, that he bad not patience to wait the conclttsioa- 
of one of ihero, wherein the actor had begun with a dangerous 
maxim, and west out immediately, without considering the in- 
jury his withdrawing might do. his friend's reputation. He 
vever went to comedies, unless when Aicibiades and Critias. 
forced him thither against his will, ofiS?nded at the unbounded^ 
licence which reigned in them, and incapaUe of seeing the re- 
putation of his fellow-citizens publicly torn in pieces. He was 
present at this without the least emotion, and without expres- 
sing any discontent ; and some strangers being in pain to knove^ 
who the Socrates • intended by the play was, he rose up from, 
his seat, and showed himself during tike whde pepreseatatioD^ 
He told those who were near him, and were amazed at bis in«. 
diiference and patience, that he imagined himself at a great 
entertainment, where he was agreeably laughed at, and that it 
was iiecessary to let raillery pass. 

There is do appearance* as I have i^ready obsenred> th^ 
Aristophanes, though he was not SocratesH friend, had en- 
tered into the black conspiracy of his enemies,, and had any 
thought of occasioning his destruction. It is more probable, 
that a poet, who diverted the public at the ea^pence ef the 
principal magistrates and most celebrated generals was also 
willing to make them laugh at the expenee of a philosopher. 
All the guilt was on the side of those who envied him, and his 
enemies, who were in hopes of making great use of thorepre- 
aentation of this comedy against him. The artifice was indeed^ 
profound, and conceived with skill. In acting a man upoa 
the stage, he is only represented on his bad, weak, or am- 
biguous sideK That view of him is followed with ridicule :. 
ridicule accustoms people to the contempt of his person ; and 
contempt proceeds to injustice :. for the- world are naturallfs 
^bold in insulting, abusing, and injuring a man, when once he 
becomes the object of their general contempt. 

These were the first blows struck at him, and served as ai^ 
c^iay and tiial of the great affair meditated against him. It 
* Plat, de tduc. Uber • p, lO^ 



lay dormaBt a lottg while, and did not break out, tHl 80 yean 
afterwards. The troubles of the republic might well occasion > 
that loag cfclay :♦ for it was io that interral the enterprise 
against Sidly happened, the cvoit of which was so unfortu* 
Date that Atheoa was besieged and taken by Lysander, who 
dianged its form of government,, and established the thuty ty* 
lants, who weee boi expelled till a very srnaU tiaie- before the 
afeirwc speak of. 

* Mditus then- appeared as aecuser* -and entered a process 
in foan agaiast Socrates. Hrs accusation consisted of two' 
heads. The first wa8» that he did not acfanit' the gods ac* 
knewledged by the republic, and introduced new divinities : • 
tbe second, that he corioipted the youth of Athens; and 
concluded with iiifenifig» that sentence of' death nought to 
pass against hina. 

Never had accusation so little probability; pretext, or foun* 
dation as. this. Jt was now 40 years that Socrates had made 
it his proSessioo to instruct the Athenian youth. He had ad« 
wncedno opinioos in secret, and in the dark. His lessons* 
were given publicly, and in the view of great numbers of audi- 
tors. He had always observed the same conduct, and taught 
the nune principles. What then couM be Melitus's motive 
^} this accusatioo, alter suab a length of time I How camiB ^ 
aiszeal for the public^ good, after having been languid and- 
^owsy for so many: years, to awake on a sudden, and become 
•0 violent ? Is it pardonable for so warm and worthy a citizea 
^ N|elitus WQuid appear, to have continued mute and inactive^- 
whilst any one corrupted the whole youth of the city, by in« • 
stilling seditious maxims into them, and by in^iring them with ^ 
adi;igU8t and contempt for the established govemm^at ? For he 
who does not prevent an evil, who* it is in his power is equally 
criminal with him that commits it. f Libanus speaks thus ii^ 
» declamation of his, called the Apology of Socrates. But, • 
continues he, though Meliti\ whether out of distraction, in- 
difference, of rdal avocation of his affairs, never thought for so ' 
many years of entering an accusation against - Socrates, how 
came it to pass, that in a city like Athens, which abounded ' 
*^ith wise magistrates^ and, what is more, with bold informers, 
to public a conspiracy as that imputed to Socrates, should 
escape the eyes of thpse, whom either the love of their coun- 
^9 or invidious ^nulignity, render so vigilant and attentive l^ 
Nothing was ever less feasible, or more void of all proba* • 
bility. 

X As soon as the conspiracy broke out- the fricads of SoGsa;<^~ 
• A M. S«OS. Ant J. C 401 . 
t'-Ubaa. in Apolog. Socrat. p. 645-*648#'- 
)€icef. I i. de orat. &^ £SK2Sd)^- 
&2. 
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tee prepared for his defence^ Lysias, the most able orator of 
his time» brought him an elaborate discourse of his composing,, 
wherein he had set forth the reasons and measures of Socrates 
in all their light, and interspersed the whole with tender and 
pathetic strokes, -f* capable of moving the most obdurate hearts* . 
Socrates read it with pleasure, and approved it very much $ but 
as it was more conforntable to the rules of rhetoric than the 
sentiments and fortitude of a philosopher, he told him fianklyi 
that it did not suit him. Upon which Lysias, having asked 
how it was possible to be well done, and at the same time not? 
suit him ; in the same manner, said he, using, according .to his 
custom, a vulgar comparison, that an excellent workman might 
bring me magnificent ai^arel, or shoes embroidered with gold, , 
to which nothing would be wanting on his. part, hut whicb> 
however would not fit me. He persisted therefore inflexibly^ 
in the resolution, not to demean himself by begging suffirages 
in the low abject manner common at that time. He employ^ 
cd neither artifice nor the glitter of eloquence* He had no 
recourse either to solicitation or entteaty. He brought neither 
his wife nor children to incline the judges in his favour by their 
sighs and tears. Nevertheless, % though he firmly refused toi 
make use of any voice but bis own in his defence, and to appear 
before his judges in the submissive posture of a suppliant, he* 
did not behave in that matiner out of pride, or contempt of 
the tribunal. It was from. a noble and intrepid assurance, re-* 
suiting from greatness of soul, and the consciousness of truth and 
his innocence ; so that his defenee had nothing timorous ob 
weak in it. His discourse was bold, manly, generous, with* 
cut passion, without emotion, full of the noble liberty of a phi* 
h)sopher, with no other ornament but that of truth, aod bright-^ 
ened universally with the r^<iracter and language (innocence* 
Plato, who was present, transcribed it afterwards, and without 
any additions composed from it the work which he calls the 
Apology of Socrates, one of the most consummate mastcv 
pieces of antiquity. I shall here make an extract from it. 

§ Upon the day assigned, the proceedings commenced in the 
"^sual forms ; the parties- appeared before the judges, and Me- 
litus spoke. The worse his cause,, and the less provided it^ 
was with proofs, the more occasion he had for address and art 
to cover its weakness. He omitted nothing that might ren-. 
der the adverse party odious ^ aad instead of^ reasons, which 

f Quint. I xi. C.I. 

f His et tklibus aiddtictus Socrat^S) nee patronum qnacMvit ad judi- 
cium ca{>itis, nee judicihus supplex fuit : adhibuitque liberam conto-- 
siaciam a magnitudine aoimi ductam, non a superbia. Cie. Tvac;. 
Quxst. lib. 1 . 5 Plat, io Apolqg, SocraL Xenoph. ia Aj^Ips.: 

Socrat. et ia ItStaoti. 
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Qould not but fail hinv he substituted the delusiye shine of a 
lively and pompous eloquence. SocmteSy in^ observing that^ 
be could not tell what impression the discourse of his accusers^ 
might make upon the judges, owns, that for hi& part he scarce^ 
knew himself, they had given such artful colouring and likeli«- 
hood to their arguments, though there iVas not the least word:, 
ef truth in all they had advanced. 

. * I have already said, that their accusation consisted of twa%> 
beads. The ftrst regards religion. . Socrates inquires out of an* 
impious cumosity into what passea in the heavens, and in the/ 
bowels of the earths He denies tb&gods adored by his count 
try. He endeavours to introduce a new worship ; ^nd, if hei 
may be believed, an unknowugod inspires him in all bis ac*^- 
tions. To make sfcort, h^ believe^ ttiere^.are no gods. . 

The second head relates to the interest and government of-' 
the st^te. Socrates corrupts the youth, byJnstillingbad senti- 
ments concerning the Divinity into them ;. -by teaching them a« 
Qonterapt of the laws, and the ord^r established in the rcpub* 
lie ; by declaring openly against the choice of the Hiagistratesr 
by t lot ;.. by excl^inuDg. against the publioassembHes, where he 
is never seen to appear^; by teaching, the art of making the; 
worst of causes good ;.,by attaching, the youth to himself outt 
of a spirit of pride and ambition, under the pretence of in* 
structing them ; and by. proving to children, that they may 
abuse their parents with,impimity.. He glories in a pretended* 
•racle, and believea himself; the wisest of mankind. He taxes 
aU others with folly,^ andtcondemns without reserve all their 
maxims and actions ; constituting himself by his own authority^ 
the general censor and reformer of the state* . Notwithstand-^ 
log which,* the. effects of his lessons may be seen in the per*' 
sons of Critias and Alcibiades,.his most intimate friends, who 
have done great mischiefs to their country,, and hav« been the 
most wicked of citizens, and the most abandoned of men. 

This concluded with recommending to the judges to be ver)^ 
much upon their guard against the dazzling eloquence of So* 
urates, and to suspect extremely the insinuating and artificial 
turns of address .which he would employ to deceive them. 

J. Socrates began his discourse with this point, and declared 
that he would sp«ak.to the Judges as it was, bis custom to 
talk in bis coRunon conversation,, that isrto say^ with muchr 
•implicity, and no.art*- 

• Plat, in Apolog: p; «♦; 

t Socrates in reality did not approve this^ manner of electing tbt' 
magistrates. He observed, that when a pilot, a musician, or an ar- 
chitect is wanted, nobody is willing to take him at a venture j thougii 
•he faults of these people are far from being of the great importance 
of those errors which are committed in the administration of. thtt 
««fublic Xenoph. Memorab. 1. i. p. 712, ' J Blat. p. U» 
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f H^ then proceeds to particulars. Upon what foaiidautioa 
can it be alleged that he does not acknowledge the g-ods of 
the republic ; he who has been often seen to sacrifice in hia 
own house, and in the temples ? Can it be doubted whether 
he uses divination or not^ whilst it is made a crime in him to 
report that he- received counsels from a cert^ua diTtoityy and 
thence concluded that he aims at introducing new deities ?* 
But in this he innovates nothing rnore^ than others, who, put- 
ting their faith in divination, observe the flight of bkxis, consnlt 
the entraik of victims, and renaark even words and accident^ 
encounters : . dii^rent means which the gods employ to give 
mankind a foreknowledge of the future. Old or new, it is 
still evident that Socrates acknowledges divinities, by the coo* 
fession of even Melitus himself, who io his information avers 
that he believes dssmons, that is to say^ subaltern sptrits, the 
offspring of the gods. Now every man who beHeves the off» 
ipring of the gods, believes the gods. 

- :^ As to what relates to the impious inquiries into aatura) 
things imputed to him ; without despising or condemning, those 
who apply themselves to the study of physics, he declarety that 
SB for him, he had entirely devoted himself to what- concerns 
lAoral virtue, the conduct of life, and the rules of government, . 
as to a knowledge infihitelv more useful than any other ; and 
fae calls upon all 'those- wlio have been his hewers, to come 
fi>rth and belie him if he does not say what is true « 

**'l am accused of corrupting the youth, and of' instilling' 
^ dangerous maxims intf> them, as well ia regard to the wor* 
«* ship of the gods, as the rules of government. Tbu know, . 
^ Athenians, that I never made it my profession toteach ; nor- 
** can envy, however violent against me, reproach me with 
*' having ever sold my instructions. I have an undeniable evK 
*f dence for mC' in this respeot, which is my poverty; Always > 
** equally ready to communicate my thoughts either to the* 
** r4ch or poor, and to give them entire leisure to questic»n or^ 
<* ansvrer me, I lend myself to every one who is^etiroua of be^ 
^ coming virtuous «; and if amongst those who bear mc, there 
<* arc any who prove either good or bad, nekher the virtues 
«* of the one, nor the vice»: of the other, to which I have not 
** contributed, are to be ascribed to me. My whole employ- 
M ment is to persuade the young and old against too much love 
*• for the body, for riches, and all other precariousv things of 
<* whatsoever nature they be, and agakist too little regard for 
*/ the soul, which ought to be the object of their affection :- 
** for I incessantly urge to you^ that virtue docs not proceed 
M from riches, hut on the contrary riches from virtue jaiid 
^ that all the other goods of human life, as well public as pri« 
¥ vatc, have their source in the same principle. 

t EUt. p, «7. Xeaoph. p, 709. f fi)id.p, UW- 
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** If to speak la thi» manner be to corrupt youth, T' confess^ 
^ Athenians, that I am guilty» and deserve to be punished. 
*^ If what I say be not true, it i» moBt ea^y to convict me of 
^ my felsehood. I see here a great number of my disciples ;■ 
"they have only to appear*. But perhapa the reserve and con- 
^* aideration for a master who has instructed them, will pre-r 
•* vent them fnwn. declaring against me :. at least their father 8» 
** brothers, and uncles eannot, as good relations and good 
" citizens, dispense with their not standing forth to demand 
•* vengeance against the corrupter of their sons, brothers, and 
" nephews. But these arc the persona who take upon them 
^ my defence^ and interest themselves in the success of mj. 
^ cause. 

" * Pass on mje what sentence you. please, Athenians ; but 
" I can neither repent nor change my conduct. " I must not 
** abandon or suspend a function, which God himself has im- 
** posed on me. Now he has cbafged me with the care of 
** instructing my fellow-citizens. If after having feithfully 
** Vept all the posts wherein I was placed by our generals at 
" Potidaea, Amphipo]is,.and Delium, the fear of death should' 
** at this time make me abandon that in which the Divine Pro- 
•* yidcnce has placed me, by commanding me to pass my life 
^ in the stiKl^ of philosophy, for the instruction of myself and 
" others ; this would be a most crhninalklesertion indeed, and 
" make me highly worthy of being cited before this tribunal, 
" as an impious man who does not believe the gods. Should. 
" you resolve to acquit me for the future, I should not hesitate 
** to make answer, Athenians, I honour and love you, but I 
'* shall choose rather to obeyf God than you, and to my latest- 
** breath shall never renounce my philosophy, nor cease to ex* 
** hort and reprove you according to my custom, by telling each< 
"of you when you come in my way, * My f good friend, and 
** citizen of the most famous city in the world for wisdom and 



valour, are you not ashamed to have no other thoughts than. 

that of amassing wealthy and of acquiring glory, credit, and 
** dignities, whilst you neglect the treasures of prudence, truths- 
** and wisdom^ and take no pains in rendering your soul ay 
*' good and pei'fect as it is capable of lieing ?' 

** 1 1 am reproached with abjsct fear and meanness of spirit, 

for being so busy in imparting my advice to every one in pri- 
^ vatc, and for having? always avoided to be present in your as- 

semblies, to give my counsels to my country. I think I have 
^ sufficiently proved my courage and fortitude both in the 

* Pbt. p. 28, 29. t Jisixrojbuu rf ^a fM^>X§v r vfitv, 

5 The Greek iignifies, O best of men^ i «^<n wl^ »«y, >which wa%^ i 
•»npng nunacr ofacoistiiig.. 
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•* field, where I have borne arms with you^ and in the senate^* 
•* when I alone opposed the unjust sentence you pronounced 
** against the ten captains who had not taken up and interred 
** the bodies of those who were killed or drowned in the sea- 
•• fight near the island Arginusac ; and when, upon more tharr 
** one occasion, 1 opposed the violent and cruel orders of the 
** thirty tyrants. What is it- then that has prevented me from 
•* appearing in your assemblies ? It is that diemon, that voice 
** divine, which you have so often heard me mention, and Mcli- 
** tus has taken so much pains to ridicule. That spirit hat 
" attached itself to me from my infancy : it is a voice, which 
** I never hear but when it would prevent me from, persisting* 
*• in something I have resolved, for it never exhorts me to un-f 
** dertake any thing. It is the same being that has always 
" opposed me, when I would have intermeddled in the affairt 
"of the republic; and that with the greatest reason ; for f 
** should have beeu anK>ng8t the dead long ago, had I becir 
•* concerned io the mAisures of the state, without effecting any 
•^ thing to the advantage of myself, or o»r country ► Do not 
" lake it ill, I beseech you, if I^ speak my thoughts without 
"disguise, and with truth and freedom. Every man who 
** would generously oppose a whole people, either amongst u» 
** or elsewhere, and who inflexibly applies himself to prevent' 
•* the violation of the laws, and the practice of iniquity in a 
" government, will never do so long with impunity. It isab- 
** solutely necessary for him who woi^ contend for justice, if 
" he has aay thoughts of living, to reniain in a private station,' 
*** and never to have any share in public affairs. 

•* * For^thO' rest, Athenians, if, in the extreme danger T 
" now am, I do not imitate the- behaviour of those who upoa* 
** less emergencies have implored and supplicated their judges 
" with tears, and have brought forth their children, relations, 
"and friends, it is not through pride and obstinacy, or any con- 
•* tempt for yon, but' solely for your honour, and for that oP 
" the whole city^ You should know, that there are amongst* 
" our citizens those who do not regard death as an evil, and' 
" who give that name only to injustice and infamy. At my 
** age, and with the reputation true or false which I have, would* 
*' it be consistent for me, after all the lessons I have given upon 
" the contempt of death,. to be afraid of it myself, and to belie" 
** in my last action aU the principles and sentiments of my past' 
« life ? . 

^ •* Bat without speaking of my. fanw, which I should ex*^ 
" tremely injure by such a conduct, I do not think it allowable 
" to entreat a judge, nor, to be absolved by supplications ; he • 
** ought to be persuaded and convinced. The judge does nott 
<* «it upon: the bench to show favour by violating, the* law«,jMitt 
• Plat, p, 34,35.. 
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^^ to do justice in conforming to tbcm. ' He does not swear to 
^< dischai^e with impunity whom he pleases, but to do jus* 
■^* tice where: it is due. We ought not therefore to accustom 
** you to perjury, nor you to suffer yourselves to be accustom* 
'< ed to it ; for in so doing» both the one and the other of utf 
^ equally injure justice and- religion, 'and both are criminals. 

" Do not therefore.expect from me,. Athenians, that I should 
•* have recourse amongst you to means which I believe neither 
*^ honest nor lawful ; especially upon this occasion, wherein I 
^^ am accused of impiety by Miletus. 'For if I should influ« 
" ence you by my prayers, and thereby indu(» you to violate 
" your oaths, it would be undeniably evident, that I should 
" teach you not to believe in the gods ; and even in defending 
** and justifying myself, should furnish my adversaries with 
** arms against me, and prove that I believe no divinity. But 
*^ I am very far from such bad thoughts. I am more convin* 
** ccd of the existence of God than my accusers, and so con- 
" vinced, that>I abandon myself to God and you, that yoa 
** may judge of me as you shall deem best for yourselves and 

Socrates'* pronounced this discourse with a 'firm and intre- 
pid tone. His air, his action, his visage, expressed nothing of 
the accused : he seemed the roaster of his judges, from the 
assurance and greatness of soul with which he spoke, without 
however losing any thing of the modesty natural to him. So 
noble and majestic a deportnaent displeased and gave offence. 
It is common for f judges, who look upon themselves as the 
fibsolutc dispensers of life or death to such as are before them, 
to expect, out of a secret tendency of mind, that they should 
appear in their presence with humble submission and respect- 
ful awe,; an .homage which they think due to their supreme 
authority. 

This was What happened now. Melitus however had not at 
first the fifth part of the voices. We have reason to suppose 
that the judges assembled upon this occasion might amount to 
500, without reckoning the president. The law condemned 
the accuser to pay a fine of lOOO drachmsj, if he had not the 
fifth part of the suffrages. This law had been wisely established 
to check the boldness and impudence of calumniators. Meli- 
tus had been obliged to pay this fine, if Anytus and Lycon had 
^ot joined him, and presented themselves also as the accusers of 
Socrates. Their credit drew over a great number of voices, 

* Socrates ita in judicio capitis pro se ipse dixit, ut non supplex aut 
Teui, sed magister aut dominus videretur esse judicium. Cic. 1. i. de 
orat n. 231. 

t Odit judex fere litigantit securitatem ; cumque jus suum inttlligaty 
tacitus reverentiam postulat. Quint. L iv. c. i. 

\ 50C livrcs. 
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•nd there were fiSO against Socratesy tnd io coitfeqaencc only 
£20 for him. He wanted no more than 81 $ to have been ac- 
quitted ; for he would then haine had S5iy which would have 
been the majority. 

By this first sentence the judges on)y declared Socrates 
guilty, without decreeing him any || penalty. For when the 
law did not determine the punisbmenty and when a crime 
against the state was not in question, in which manner I con- 
ceive Cicero^s Xtrm^yfraiu ftfj^t/a/ij, may be understood, the per- 
son found guilty had a right to choose the penalty he thought 
he deserved. Upon his answer the judges deliberated a second 
time, and aflerwards passed their final sentence. Socrates was 
informed that he might demand an abatement of the penalty, 
and change the condemnation of death into banishment, ira* 
prison ment, or a fine, fie replied generously, that he would 
choose neither of those punishments, because that would beta 
acknowledge himself guilty. '^^ Athenians,'' said he, '* to 
<« keep you no longer in suspenoc, as you oblige tne to sen- 
•• tence myself according to what I deserve,! tx>ndemn myself 
•* for having passed my life in instructing yourselves and your 
<< children ; for having neglected with that view my domestic 
<< affairs, and all public employments, and dignities ; for hav^ 
** ing devoted myself entirely to the service of my cotmtry, in 
•* labouring incessantly to render my fellow citizens virtuous. 
^* I condemn myself, I say, to be maintained in the prytaneum 
« at the cxpcnce of the republic for the rest of my life." 
• This last answer so much offended the judges t> **** ^^^1 
condemned him to drink the hemloc^ a punishment very much 
in use amongst them. I 

$ The teoEt varies in Plato ; it says, S3, or 50 ; whence it is probably 
defective. 

]j Primis sententiis sfatuebant tantum ju^ices damnarent an absolvc- 
rent. £rat autem Athenis, reo damnato, si fraus capitaiis non esser, 
quasi poenx aestimatio. £x sententia, cum judicibus daretur, inr erro* 
gabatur reus, quam quasi aestimationem commeniisse se maximc confi* 
teretur. Cic. 1. i. cH orat. n. S3 1 , S82. 

* It appears in Plat«, that after this discourse, Socrates, without 
doubt to remove from him all imputation of pride and contumacy) 
modestly offered to pay a fine proportionate to his indigence ; that 
ia to say, one mins (fifty livres); and that at the instances of liis 
friends, who had bound themselves for him, he rose in his offer to 
thirty minae. Plat, in Apolog. Socrat p. S8. But Xenophon pos- 
itively asserts the contrary, p. 705. This di^^ence may be recon- 
ciled perhaps, by supposing that Socrates refused at first to make any 
offer, and that he suffered himself at length to be overcome by the 
•ftmest soKcttfttions of his friends. 

t Cujos responso sic judices ezarseront, ut capitis honunem inno- 
centiisimum coademnareat. Cic. L i. dc orat. n. 2S3. 
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\ This sentence did not shake the constancy of Socrates in 
the least. •* Tarn going,'* said he, addressing himself to his 
judges with a noble tranquillity, ** to suffer death by your ot- 
" der, to which nature had condemned ipc from the first mo- 
'* ment of my birth ; but my accusers will suffer bo less from 
* infemy and injustice by the decrees of truth. Did you 
** expect from me, that, to extricate myself out of your hands, 
" I should have employed, according to the custom, flattery 
" and pathetic expressions, and the timorous and creeping be- 
^ haviour of a suppliant ? But in trialsf as well as war, an hon* 
** est man ought not to use all sorts of means for the preserva- 
'< tion of his life. It is equally dishonourable both in the one 
" and the other, to ransom it only by prayers and tears, and all 
" those other abject methods you sec every day practised by 
** people in my present condition." 

ApoUodorus, who was one of his friends and disciples, hav- 
ing advanced to him to express his grief for his dying inno- 
cent ; «« What," replied he with a smile, «* would you have 
** had me die guilty." 

* Plutarch, to .show that only our weakest part, the body, 
is in the power of man, but that there is another infinitely 
pore noble .part of us entirely superior to their threats, ana 
inaccessible to their inflictions, cites these admirable words of 
Socrates, which are more applicable to his judges than his 
accusers : « Anytus and Miletus may kill me ; but they can- 
** not hurt me :*'— as if he had said (in the language of the 
pigans). Fortune may deprive me of my goods, my health, 
and my life; but 1 have a treasure within me of which no 
violence can deprive me ; I mean virtue, innocence, fortitude, 
^nd greatness of mind. 

This great man f , fully convinced of the principle he had 
so often inculcated to his disciples, that guilt is the only evil a 
^ise man ought to fear, chose rather to be deprived of some 
years which he might have to live, than to forfeit in an instant 
the glory of his whole past life, in dishonouring himself forever 
by the shameful behaviour he was advised to observe with his 
judges. Seeing that his own times had but a slight knowledge 
of him., he referred himself from it to the judgment of posteri- . 
t/j and by the generous sacrifice of a very advanced life, ac- 
^li^red and assured to himself the esteem and admiration of ail 
succeeding ages. 

\ Plat. p. S9. • De anim. tranquil, p. 475. 

t Maluit vir sapientissimus quod supeEer.set ex vita sjbi perirp^ 
Juatnquod prseterisset : ct quando ab hominibus sui temporis paruni 
jntelUgebatur, posterorum se judiciis reservavit, brevi detrimento 
5ani ultimas senectutis xvum scculorum omnium consecutis. Quiut. 
*ic. 1. ^ 

Vol. IV. H 
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SECTION VII. 

fOCRATES IL£fUSE8 TO ESCAPE OUT OF PRISON. — HE 
DRINKS THE POISON. 

After the sentence had been passed upon him J, Socrates, 
with the same intrepid aspect with which he had held the 
tyrants in awe, went forward towards the prison, which lost 
that name, says Seneca, when he entered it, and became the 
residence of virtue and probity. His friends followed him 
thither, and continued to visit him during 30 days, which 
passed between his condemnation and death. The cause of 
that long delay was this : The Athenians sent every year a ship 
to the isle of Delos, to offer certain sacrifices ; and it was prohi- 
bited to put any person to death in the city, from the time the 
priest of Apollo had crowned the poop of this vessel as a 
signal of its departure, till the same vessel should return : so 
that sentence having been passed upon Socrates the day after 
that ceremony began, it was necessary to defer the execution 
of it for so days, during the continuance of this voyage. 

In this long interval, death had sufficient opportunity to 
present itself before his eyes in all its terrors, and to put hrs 
constancy to the proof, not only by the severe rigour of a dun- 
geon, and the irons upon his legs, but by the continual prospect 
and cruel expectation of an event, of which nature is always 
tbhorrent.* In this sad condition he did not cease to enjoy 
that profound trancjuiUity of mind » which his friends had al- 
ways admired in him. He entertained them with the same 
temper he had always expressed ; and Crito observes, that the 
evening before his death he slept as peaceably as at any other 
time. He composed also an hymn m honour of Apollo and 
Diana, and turned one of ^ sop's fables into verse. 

The day before, or the same day that the ship was to arrive 
from Delos, the return of which was to be followed by the 
death of Socrates, Crito, his intimate friend, came to him early 
in the morning, to let him know that bad news, and at the 
same time that it depended only upon himself to quit the pri- 
son ; that the jailor was gained ; that he would find the doors 
open, and offered him a safe retreat in Thessaly. Socrates 
laughed at this proposal, and asked him " whether he knew 
<* any place in Attica where people did not die ?" Crito 

\ Socrates eodem illo vultu, quo altquando solus triginta tyrannM 
in ordinem redegerat, carcerem intravit, ignominiam ipsi loco de* 
tractunis. Neque enim poterat career videri, in quo Socrates crat 
Senec. in consol. ad Helvet. c. xtik ' - 

Socrates carcerem intrando purguvit, onmique honestionem curu 
reddidit. Id. dc vlt. beat. c. xxvii. 

• Plat, in Criion. 
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urged the thing very seriously, and pressed hirn to take the 
advantage of so precious an opportunity, adding arguments up- 
on arguments to induce his consent, and to engage him to re- 
solve upon his escape. Without mentioning the mconsolablc 
grief he should suffer for the death of such a friend, ho\T 
should he support the reproaches of an infinity of people, who 
would believe that it was in his power to have savtd him, but 
that be would not sacrifice a small part of his wealth fur that 
purpose ? Can the people ever be persuaded that so wise a man 
as Socrates would not quit his prison, when he might do it with 
all possible security ? Perhaps be might fear to expose his 
friends, or to occasion the loss of their fortunes, or even of their 
lives or liberty. Ought there to be any thing more dear 
and precious to them than the preservation of Socratf s ? Even 
strangers themselves dispute that honour with them ; many of 
whom have come expressly with considerable sums of money 
to putxrhasc his escape ; and declare, that they should think 
themselves highly honoured to receive him almongst them, and 
to supply him abundantly with all he should have occasion for. 
Ought he to abandon himself to enemies, who have occasion- 
ed his being condemned unjustly, and can he think it allowable 
to betray his own cause \ Is^it not essential to his goodness and 
justice, to spare his fellow citizens the guilt of innocent 
blood ? But if all these motives cannot alter him, and he is not 
concerned la* regard to himself, can he be insensible to the in- 
terests of his children \ In what a condition does he leave them t 
And can he forget the father, to remember only the philoso- 

Socrates, after having heard him with attention, praised hiy 
zeal, and expressed his gratitude ; but before he could give 
into bis opinion, was for examining whether it was just for 
bira to depart out of prison without the consent of the Athe- 
"^'aos. !Pbc question therefore here is, to know whether 
a man condemned to die, though unjustly, can without a crime 
escape from justice and the laws. I do not know whether, 
jven amongst us, there are not many persons to be found who 
believe that this may be made a question. 
^ Socrates begins with removing every thing foreign to the sub- 
ject, and comes immediately to the bottom of the affair. •* I 
" should certainly rejoice extremely, most dear Crito, that yon 
** could persuade me to quit this place, but cannot resolve to do 
** so, without being first persuaded. We ought not to be irt 
** pain upon what the people say, but for what the sole judge 
" of all that is just or unjust shall pronounce upon us, and that 
** alone is truth. All the considerations you have alleged as 
^ to money, reputation, family,. prove nothing, unless you show 
" nie that what you propose is just and lawful. It isa received 
* And constamt principle with U6^ that all injustice is shamcfuly 
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«• and fatal to him who commits it, whatever men may say, or 
** whatever good or evil may be consequential of it. We have 
«* always reasoned from this principle even to our latest days, 
•* and have never departed in the least from it. Would it be 
<( possible, dear Crito, that, at our ag?, our most serious dis-^ 
•* courses should resemble those of infants, who say yes and 
^ no almost in the same breath, and have nothing of fixed 
•* and determinate £" At each proposition he waited Crito's= 
answ^er and assent. 

**' Let us therefore resume our principles, and endeavour to 
^ make use of them at this time It has always been a maxim 
^ with us, that it is never allowable, upon any pretence what* 
** soever, to commit injustice, not even in regard to those who 
** injure us, nor to return evil for eiu),. and that when we 
*' have once engaged our word, we are bound to keep it in- 
**" vtolably ; no interest being capable to dispense with it. Now 
*' if at the time I should be ready to make my escape, the 
**> laws and republic should present themscl^s in a body be* 
*' fore me, what could I answer to the following questions 
*^ which they might put to me ? What are you going to do, 
*' Socrates ? To fly from justice in this manner, is it aught 
*' else but ruining entirely the laws and the republic I Do you 
**' believe, that a state subsists, after justice is not only no longer 
<< in force in it, but is even corrupted, subverted, and trod 
** under foot by particulars ? But, say I, the republic has 
** done me injustice and has sentenced me wrongfully. Have 
•* you forgot, the laws would reply, that you are under an 
«* agreement with us to submit your private judgment to the 
•* republic ? You were at liberty, if our government and con- 
^ stitutions did not suit you, to retire and settle yourself else- 
" where. But a residence of 70 years in our city sufficiently 
** denotes, that our plan has not displeased you, and that you 
** have complied with it from an entire knowledge and expe- 
•* ricnce of it, and out of choice. In effect, you owe all you 
^ are, and all you possess, to it : birth, nurture, education, 
^' and establishment i for all these proceed from the tuition 
** and protection of the republic. Do you believe yourself 
** free to break through engagements with her, which you have 
** confirmed by more -than one oath ? Though she should in- 
*' tend to destroy you, can you render her evil for evil, and 
** injury for injury I Have you a right to act in that manner' 
** with your father and mother ; and do you not know, that 
*• your country is more considerable, and more worthy of re- 
** spcct before God and man, than either father or mother, or 
«• all the relations in the world together ; that your country is 
*< to be honoured and revered, to be complied with in her ex-^ 
** cesses, and to be treated with t<^nderness and kindness, even 
5< in her most violent proceedings i In a wojcd«. that she ii. 
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** either to be fecUitned by wise counsels and respcctftil «mon- 
'«* strantes, or to be obeyed in lier commands, and suffered 
** without murmuring in all she shall decree ? As for your chiU 
f* dren, Socrates, your friends will render them all the services 
** in tfeeir powdr ; at least the Divine Providence will not be 
** wanttng to them. Resign yourself therefore to our reasons, 
** and take the counsel of those who have giv-en you birth,. 
** nurture, anJ education. Set not so high a value upon your 
•* children, your life, or any thing in the world, as justice ; so* 
** shall it come to pass, that when you appear before the tribU- 
♦* pal of Pluto, you will not be at a loss to defend yourself in * 
•* the presence of your judges. But if you demean yourseir 
«* otherwise, we shall continue your enemies as long as you live>, 
** without ever afFt>rding you relaxation or repose ;: and whea 
** you are dead, our sisters, the laws in the regions below, will 
•* be as little favourable to you ; knowing that you have been 
•* guilty of using your utmost endeavours to destroy us." 

' Socrates observed to Crito, that he seemed to have a per- 
fect sense of all he had said, and that the force of his reasorta 
had made so strong and irresistible an impression upon his 
mind, that they entirely engrossed him, and left him neither 
thoughts nor words to object. Crito agreeing in effect that 
he had nothing to reply, continued wlent, and withdrew, fron^; 
his friend*. 

* At length the fatal ship returned to Athens^ which >^aft 
in a manner the signal for the death of Socrates.- The neit 

,^ay all his frfends,! except Plato, who was sick, repaired to- 
tiie prison early in the morning. The jailor desired therfi ta 
wait a little, because the eleven magistrates, who had the di- 
rection of the prisons, were at that time signifying to the pri- 
soner, that he was to die the same day. Presently after, they 
entered^ and found' Socrates, whose f chains bad been takei* 
oiT, sitting by Xantippe his wife, who held o«c of his chil- 
dren in her arms;. As soon as she perceived them, eetting up 
great cries, sobbing, and tearing her face and hair, she made 
the prison^ resound with her complaints, " 0h, my dear So- 
*• crates, your friends are come to see you this day for the 
** last time !*' He desired that she might be taken away, and 
ahe was immediately carried home. 

Socrates passed the re«t of the day vvith hi« friends, and^ 

; discoursed . with them with his usual cheerfulness, and tran-- 
quiliity.. The subject of conversation was the most importaat; 

♦ Plat, in Phxd. p. 6% &c. 

f At Athens, as soon as s'ent^jncewas pronounced upon a crimitial^.^ 
he was unbound, and: considered as the vic^timof death,, whom it -VKa^' 
IM longer lawfdl to keep m chaina.. 
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and best adapted to the present conjuncturcy that h to say» 
the immortality of the soul. What gave occasion to this dis- 
course was a question introduced in a manner by chancet 
whether a true philosopher ought not to desire and take pains 
to die i This proposition, taken too literally^ implied an opi- 
nion, that a philosopher might kill himself. Socrates shows 
that nothing is more unjust than this notion, and that maui 
appertaining to God, who formed and placed him with his 
own hand in the post he possesses, cannot abandon it without 
his permission, nor depart from life without his order. What 
I is it then that can induce a philosopher to entertain, this love 
for death ? It can be only the hc^e of that happiness, which 
he expects in another life'; and that hope can be founded on- 
ly upon the opinion of the soul's immortality. 

Socrates employed the last day of his life in entertaining: 
his friends upon this great and important subject,, ftom which 
conversation Plato's admirable dialogue, intitJed ** The Phas- 
" don,*^ is ^wholly taken. He explains to his friends all the 
arguments for believing the soul immortal, and refutes all the 
objections against it, which are very near the same as are made 
at this day. This treatise is too long forvme to attempt an 
abstract of it. 

* Before he answers any of these objections, he deplores a 
misfortune common enough amongst men, who, in consequence 
of hearing ignorant persons, who contradict an^ doubt every 
thing, dispute, believe there is nothing certain.. " It is not 
** a great misfortune, dear Phgedan, that having reasons which 
*• are true, certain, and very easy to be understood,, there 
** should, however, be those in the world, who are not at 4II 
** affected with them, from their having heard those frivoloiis 
** disputes, wherein all things appear sometimes true and some- 
•* times false ? These unjust and unreasonable men, instead of 
*' blaming themselves for these doubts, or charging the nar- 
•' rownciS of their sense with them, from asciibing the defect 
** to the reasons themselves, proceed at length to a detestation 
** of them ; and believe themselves more knowing and judi- 
*• cious than all others, because they inxagine they are the only 
••persons who comprehend that there is nothing true orcer- 
•* ta\n in the natyre of things." , 

Socrates demonstrates the injustice of this proceeding. He 
obseives, that of two things equally uncertain, it consists with 
' wisdom to choose that which is most advantageous with least 
hazard. " If what I advance,** says he, " upon the immor- 
•* tality of the soul, proves true, it is good to believe it ; and 
-•* if after my death it proves false, I shall always have the 

*.PIat; p. 90» 91. ' 

f Monsieur Pascal has erpatiated upon this reasoning la hi? wsr^ 
Mth article, and deduced from it a demonstratlozi of infinite forcCk 
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^ advantage' from it» to have been less sensible here of the 
** evils which generally attend human life/' This reasoning 
of Socrates -f*;, which» "we are to suppose,*' can be only real 
and true in the mouth of a Christian, is very remarkable. If 
what I say is true, I gain all things, whilst I hazard very little ; 
and if falscs Hose nothing ;^ on the contrary, I aoEi still a great, 
gainer* 

Socrates- does not conffhe himself to the mere specuUtibn of' 
this great truth, that the soul is immortal \ he draws useful and 
necessary conclusibns from it for the conduct of life ; : in explain- 
ing what the hope of an happy eternity demands from man, that 
it be not frustrated; and that, instead of attaining the reward* 
prepared for the good, they do not experience the punishmentf 
allotted for -the wickedi^ The philosopher here sets forth these 
great truths, which a constant tradition, though very much 
obscured by fiction and fable,. had always preserved amongst 
the pagans i. the last, judgment of the righteous and wicked ; 
the eternal punishments to which great criminals are cohdemnr 
cd ; a place of peace and joy without ejjd'for the souls that re- 
tain their- purity and innocence,, or which, during this life, 
have expatiateji their offences by repentance and satisfaction ; 
and an intermediate, state, in- which they purify themselves, for 
a certain time, from l^ss considerable crimes,, that have. not. 
been atoned for during this life. 

" f My friends, there is still one thing, which it is very just 
" to believe ; if the soul be immortal, it requires to be culti- 
" vatedwitb attention, notonly for what we call the time of 
" life, but for that which is to follow, I mean eternity ; and 
** the least neglect in this point may be attended with endless 
" consequences. If death were the final dissolution of being, 
" the wicked would be ^rpat gainers^in it, by being delivered 
" at once from their bodies, their souls, and their vices : bi\t 
** as the soul is immortal, it has no other means of being freed 
" from its evils, nor any safety for it, but in becoming very 
" good and very wise ; for it carries nothing away with it, but 
** its good or bad deeds, its virtues or vices, which are coih- 
" monly the consequences of the education it has received, and 
^ the causes of eternal happiness or- misery. 

** *When the d^d are arrived at the fatal rendezvous of 
** departed souls^ whither their 4- daemon conducts them, they 
** are all judged. Those, who have passed their lives in a mao- 
" per neither entirely criminal nor absolutely innocent, are sent 
" into a place where they suffer pains proportioned to thchr 
** faults, till being purged and cleansed of their guilt, and after* 

t Plat. p. 107. ♦ Plat. p. 1 rs. 114. 

I BaemoQ is a Greek word^ which sigtiifies spirit, genius^ and witJi 
W) angel. 
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•* wards restored to liberty,. they receive the reward of the goo4 
«* actions they have done in the body. Those who are jiigded 
** to be incurable upon account of the greatness of their crimes, 
** who deliberately haue committed sacrileges and murders, and 
** other such great offences, the fatal destiny that passes judg- 
** mtnt upon them, hurls them into JTartarus, from whence 
♦* they never depart. But those who are found guilty of crimes ,. 
** great indeed, but worthy of pardon ; who have committed 
*' violences in the transports of rage against their father or mo- 
** ther, or have killed some one in a like emotion, aind afler- 
** wards repented, these suffer the. same puBishment,.and in the 
»< same place with the last ; but for a time only, till by there 
^ prayers and supplicationi they have obtained pardon fromi 
** those they have injured. 

" Beit for those who have passed through lilt with peculiar 
** sanctity of manners, delivered from their base earthly abodes^ 
^ as from a prison, they are received on high in a pure region,, 
*' which they inhabit ; and as philosophy "has suflSciently puri- 
^ fied them they live ^ without their bodies through ail eter^ 
^ nity, in a series of joys and delights it is not easy to describe,. 
« and which the shortness of my. time will. not permit me to^ 
** explain- more at large. , ' , ^, 

" What I have said will suffice, I conceive, to pfdye that 
<* we ought to endeavour strenuously, throughout our whole 
*' lives, to acquire virtue and wisdom ; for you see, how great 
** a reward, and how high an hope is proposed to us. And 
«< though the immortality of the soul were dubious, instead of 
•* appearing a certainty as it does, every wise man ought to 
** assure himself, that it is well worth his trouble .to risk his 
•* belief of it in this manner. And indeed can there be a more 
** glorious hazard ? We ought to enchant ourselves with 
*• this blessed hope ; for which reason I have lengthened tiais^ 
.<* discourse so much." 

CiCtro expresses these noble sentiments of Socrates with bis 
iisual delicacy. * Almost at the very moment that be held 
the deadly draught in his hand, he tallied in such a manner,. 

^The resurrection of the Body was obloloiMn to the pai^aiis. 

• Cum p«ne in manu jam mortiferum ilki4 tcniret {^oculum, focu- 

ttts tta tstt ut non admprtem tradi, verum in c<£liim ¥ideretur ascea- 

4ere. Ita enim censebat, itaque disserait ; duas esse vias daplicesqite 

cOTsus animonim e corpore exced^ntium. Nam, qui se humanis vi- 

itiis contaminasscait, et se totos libidinibus dedidissent, quibus coarc- 

>iatt v^lut domesticts vitib atqu6 flagitiis se iivquinassent, its dsvitrtft 

quoddam iter e^se, seciusum a consilio deoriim ; qui autem se ^ntegros 

castosque servavi€sent,quibus^uefuisset minima cum corporibus con- 

tagio, seseque ab his semper sevocassent, essentque in corporibus hu* 

' manis vitam imitati deorum, his ad ill&s, a quibus essent profecti, red?' 

^cum facilem patere., Cic. Tusc Qua»t. U i* n. 71.. IX. 
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as showed that he looked upon death not as a violence done to 
him, but as a means bestowed upon him of ascending to hea*> 
ven. He declared, that, upon departing out of this life two 
ways are open to us ; the one leads to the place of eternal mis* 
cry such souls as have sullied themselves here below in shame- 
ful pleasures and crinvinal actions ; the other conducts those 
to the hapjjy mansions of the gods, who have retained their 
purity upon, earth, and have kd in human bodies a life almost 
divine. 

+ When Socraies had done speaking, Crito desired h\m to 
give him and the rest of his friends his last instructions in re- 
gard to his children, and other affairs, that, by executing them, 
they might have the consdiation of doing him some pleasure* 
*' I shall recommend nothing to you this day," replied Soc- 
rates, '* more than I have always done, which is to take cart 
'* of yourselves. You cannot do yourselves a greater service^. 
** nor do me and my family a greater pleasure.*' Crito having 
asked him afterwards, in what manner he thought fit to be 
buried : »* As you please," said Socrates, ** if you can lay hold 
*| of me, and I not escape out of your hands." At the same 
time looking upon bis friends with a smile ^ '' I can never per- 
" 8uade Crito,-that Socrates is he who converses with you, and 
" disposes the several parts of his discourse ; for he always im*-. 
*' agines,that I am what he is going to see dead in a little whiles. 
" He confounds me with my carcase, and therefore asks mc 
" how I would be interred." In finishing these words, he ro8« 
up, and went to bathe himself in a chamber adjoining. After 
he came out of the bath, his children were brought to him, for 
he had three, two very little, and the other grown up. He 
*poke to them for some time, gave his orders ta the woman 
who took care of them, and then dismissed them. Being re- 
turned into his chamber, he laid him down upon his bed. 

The servant of the eleven entered at the same instant, and 
having informed him, that the time for drinking the hemloc 
was come, which was at sun-set, the servant was so much affect- 
ed with sorrow, that he turned his back, and fell a- weeping... 
'* See," said Socrates, *« the good heart of this man I Since 
" my imprisonment he has often come to see me,, and to con- 
" verse with me. He is more worthy than all his fellows. 
" How heartily the poor man weeps for me !" This is a rc- 
"tjarkable example, and might teach those in an office of this 
kjnd how they ought to behave to all prisoners, but more espe- 
cially to persons of merit, when they are so unhappy as to fall 
into their hands. The fatal cup was brought. Socrates asked* 
'J'hat it was necessary for him to do. ♦' Nothing more," r«- 
V^icd the servant, ** than as soon as you have drunk off tb«. 

•fc Plat. p. 115--.uai 
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<< draughty to walk about till you find your legt grow weary, 
•« and afterwards lie down upon your bed^'* He took the cup 
without any emotion or change in his colour or countenance, 
and regarding the man with a steady and assured look, ** Well/* 
•aid he, " what say you of this drink ; may one make a liba* 
•« lion out of it ?" Upon being told there was only -enough for 
one dose : " At least," continued he, " we may say our pray- 
*< ers to the gods, as it is our duty ; and implore them to 
•« make our exit from this world, and our last stage happy ; 
•* which 13 what I most ardently beg of them." After having 
Bpoke these words, he kept silence for some time, and drank off 
the whole draught with an amazing tran<]uillity, and a sereni- 
ty of aspect not to be expressed or conceived. 

Till then his friends, with great violence to themselves, had 
refrained from tears ; but ^fter he had drank the potion, they 
were no longer their own masters, and wept abundantly. 
ApollodoruS) who had been in tears during almost the whole 
conversation, began then to raise great cries, and to lament 
with such excessive grief, as pierced the hearts of all who were 
present. Socrates alone remained unmoved, and even reproved 
hh friends, though with his usual mildness and good-nature. 
♦* What are you doing ?" said he to them, *« i admire at yoa» 
** Ah I What is become of your virtue ? Was it not for this 
''* I sent away the womcsi that they might not fall into these 
•'** weaknesses ? For I have always heard say, that we ought ta 
'** diepeaceablyi and blessing the gods. Be at ease, I beg you» 
^* and show more constancy and resolution." These words 
tilled them with confusion, and obliged them to restrain their 
tears. 

' In the mean time he kept walking to and fro, and when he 
found his legs grow weary, he laid down upon bis bed, as he 
had been directed. 

' The poison then operated mor^ and more. When Socrates 
found it began to gain upon the heart, uncovering hi^ face» 
which had been covered, without doubt to prevent any thing 
from disturbing him in his last moments, " Crito," said he, 
which were his last words, *• we owe a cock to -JEseulapius ; 
••• discharge that vow for me, and pray do not forget it ;" soon 
after which he breathed his last. Crito went to his body, and 
closed his mouth and eyes. Such was the end of Socrates ; in 
the first year of the 95th Olympiad, and the 70th of his age* 
Cicero * says, he could never read the description of his death 
in Plato without tears. 

Plato, and the rest of Socrates's disciples, apprehending the 
rage of his accusers was not satiated by that victim, retired to 

* Quid dicaxn de Socrate, cujus morti iliacrymari soleo Platonem 
legem ? I>e nat. deor. lib. iii. n. 82. 
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Megara, to the house of Euclid ; where they ftaid till the 
0torm blew over. Euripides, however, to reproach the A the* 
aians with the horrible crime they had committed, in condemn* 
in; the best of men to die upon such flight grounds, composed 
his tragedy called Palamedes, in which, under the name of 
tliat hero, who was also destroyed by a black calumniation, h« 
deplored the mrsfortunc of hit friend* Wbcn the actor came 
to repeat this verse, 

« You doon the jintcst of the Greeks to perish," 
the whole theatre, remembering Socrates in so distinct an image 
of him, melted into tears, and a decree passed to prohibit speak* 
!ng any more of him in public. Some believe Euripides waa 
dead before Socrates, and reject this circumstance. 

However it were, the people of Athens did not open their 
eyes till some time after the death of Socrates. Their hatred 
being satisfied, their prejudices expired, and time having riven 
them opportunity for reflection, the notorious injustice or the 
sentence appeared in all its horrors. Nothing wa^ heard 
throughout the city but discourses in favour of Socrate s. The 
acadenay, the Lyceum, private houses, public walks, and 
market-places, seemed still to re-echo the sound of his loved 
▼otce. Here, said they, he formed our vouth, and taught our 
children to love their country, and to nonour their parents. 
In this place, he gave us his admirable lessons, and sometimes 
made us seasonable reproaches, to engage us more warmly in 
the pursuit of virtue. Alas ! how have we rewarded him for 
such important services ! Athens was in univenal mourning 
and consternation. The schools were shut up, and all exercises 
suspended. The accusers were called to account for the inno* 
cent blood they had caused to be shed. Mciitus \\ .is cun<lcmn- 
ed to die, and the rest baiitshed. Plutarch observes, that all 
those who bad any share in this black calumny, were in such 
abomination among the citizens, that no one would jrive them 
fire, answer them any question, nor go into the same bath with 
them, and had the place cleansed where they had bathed, lest 
they should be polluted by touching it ; which drove them into 
such despair, that many of them killed themselves. 

• The Athenians, not contented with having punished his 
accusers, caused a statue of brass to be erected to him, of the 
workmanship of the celebrated Lysippus, and placed it in one 
of the most conspicuous parts of the city. Their respe^-t and 
gratitude rose even to a religious vtneration ; they dedicated a 
chapel to him, as to a hero and a demi-god, whicli they called 
Xj^K^Tiiof, that is to say, " the chapel of Socrates.'* 

•Diog.p. lie. 
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SECTION VIII. 

-ftEFLECTIONS UFOII SOCRATES, AND THE SENTENCE PASSE» 
UPON HIM BT THE ATHENIANS. 

Wc must be Tcry mocb surprised, when on the one side wc 
consider the extreme delicacy of the people of Athens, as to 
what regards the worship of the gods, which ran so high as to 
occasion their condemning the most eminent persons upon the 
simple suspicion of their £iiling in respect for them ; and on 
the other, when we see the exceeding toleration (to call it no 
worse) with which the same people hear comedies every day, 
in which all the gods are turned into ridicule in a manner ca- 
pable of inspiring the highest contempt for them. All An»> 
tophanes's pieces abound with pleasantries, or rather bufibon- 
ciies, of this kind ; and if it is true, that this poet did not 
know what it was to spare the greatest men of the republic, it 
may be said also as justly, he was still less favourable to the 
^ods. 

Such were the daily entertainments in the theatre, which 
the people of Athens not only heard without pain, but with 
such joy, pleasure, and applause, that they rewarded the poet 
with public honours, who diverted them so agreeably. VVhat 
was there in Socrates, that came near this excessive licence ? 
'Kcver did any person of the pagan world speak of the Divi- 
nity, or of the adoration due to him, in so pure, so noble, 
and so respectful a manner. He did not declare against the 
gods publicly received and honoured by a religion more ancient 
than the city ; he only avoided imputing to them the crimes 
and infamous actions, which the popular credulity ascribed to 
them, and which were only proper to depreciate and decry 
them in the sense of the people. He did not blame the sacri- 
fices, festivals, nor the other ceremonies of religion ; he only 
taught, that 'all that pomp and outward show could not be 
agreeable to the gods without uprightness of intention and pu- 
xity of heart. 

This wise, this illumined, this religious man, however, with 
all his veneration aiid noble sentiments an regard to the Divi- 
nity, is condemn.:d as an impious pe-rson by the suffrages of 
almost an whole people, without his accusers being able to in- 
stance one single avowed fact, or to produce any proof with 
the least appearance of probability. 

From whence could so evident, so universal, and so deter- 
minate a contradiction arise among the Athenians ? A peoplei 
abounding in other respects with wit, taste, and knowledge, 
must without doubt have had their reasons, at least in appear- 
ance, for a conduct so different, and sentiments so oppofite to 
their general character. May wc not say, that the Athenians 
considered their gods in a double light ? They confined their 



teal reKgion to th€ public, SQlemtiy and WfwHtirif Wdwlnp* ^* 
^they hal recetvcd it from their ancestors, as it was cstablisheH 
by the laws <rfthc state^ had been practised from immemorUl 
time, and e^>ecia]!y coimrmed by the oracles, augurs^, offerifig*, 
and sacrifices. It is by this standard they regulated their piety ; 
•^gaiost which tliey could not sufler the least attempt whatso- 
ever : it was of this worship alone they were jca1o6s ; it wAs 
for these attCfcnt cttrntonies they were such ardent zealots | 
and they believed, though without foundation, that Socrates 
was an enen\y to them. But there was another kind t)f reli- 
N^ion, founded upon fable, poetical IJictions, popular opinion^ 
«nd foreign cAstoms ; for this they were little concerned, and 
abandoned it entirely to the poets, to the representations of the 
theatre, and common teftVereation. 

* What grossifesstitd they hot attribute to JUno and Venus? 
Ko citizen would have been satisified that hts wife or daughters 
should have resembled these goddesses. TimotheUs, the fa- 
mous mastciaq, haVing represented Diana upon the stage of 
Athens, transported with folly, fiiry, aad r4ge, one of the spec- 
tators conceived he could not make a greater imprecation 
«gaiQ8t him, than to wish his daughter might become the like- 
ness of that ditinity. h is better, says Plutarch, to belictc 
there are no gods, than to imagine them of this kind '; Open 
■and. declared impiety being less profane, if we noay be allowed 
to say so^ than so gross and absurd a superstltioni, 

However it be, the sentence, of which we have related tfie 
'circumstances, will, through all ages, cover Athens with in- 
famy and reproach, that all the splendor of itti glorious ac- 
tions, for ^hich it is otherwise so justly renowned, can never 
obliterate ; and it shows at the same time, what is to be ex- 
pected from a peopte, gentle, humane, and beneficent at bot- 
tom (for such the Athenians really were), but warm, proud, 
haughty, inconstant, wavering with every wind, and every im- 
pression* It ts therefore with reason, that their Assemblies have 
been compared to a tempestuous sea J as tihit element, like the 
people, though calm and peaceable of itself, is subject to be 
frequently agitated by a violence not its own. 

As to Socrates, it nvust be allowed that the pagan world ne- 
ver produced any thing so great and perfect. When we ob- 
serve to what an height he carries the sublimity of his sentiments, 
^ only in respect to moral virtue, temperance, sobriety, pa- 
tience in adversity, the loi% of poverty, and the forgiveness of 
Wongs ; but what is fdr more considerable, in regard to the 
I>wi«ity, his unity, omnipotence, creation of the. world, and 
providence ia the government of it i the immortality of the 

* Plut de supcrstit, p\ 1 70. 
VouIV. I • 
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^Mouh its ultimate end and eternal destiny ; the rewards of the 
good, and the punishment of the wicked ; when we consider 

*^his train of sublime knowledge, we ask our reason whether it 
is a pagan who thinks and speaks in this manner, and can scarce 
persuade ourselves, that fix>m so dark and obscure a fund as 

J>aganism, should sihine for^h such jiving and glorious rays of 
igbt. 

It is true, his reputation was not without aUoy, and it baa 
been affirmed, that the purity of hi8:manncrs <lidnot answer 
ihoseof his sentiments, f This question has been discussed 
;imong the leaned, but my plan wiU not peimit me to treat it 
in its extent. The reader -may see Abbe Fragtiier's disserta- 
,tion in defence of Socrates against the reproaches made him 
on account of his conduct. The negative ailment he makes 
' use of in his justification, seems a very strong one. He ob- 
serves, that neither Aristophanes in his .comedy of the Cloudst 
svhich is entirely against Socrates, nor his vile accusers in bis 
trial, have advanced one word that tends toin^peach the purity 
of his manners : and it is not prQbab)e» that such violent ene- 
jnies as th^se would have neglected one of the :most likely me- 
thods to discredit him in the opinion of his judges, if there had 
been any foundation 4>r appearance for the use of it. 

J confess, however, that certain principles of Plato his dis- 
^irk)le, held by him in common with his master, upon the nudity 
'of the combatants in the public gamea, from which at the same 
time he did not exclude the fair sex, and the behaviour of So- 
crates himself, who wrestled naked man to man with Aicibiades, 
gives us no ^reat idea o{ that philosopher's deHcacy in ptint of 
inodesty and bash'fulnesa. * What shall we iay of his visit to 
Theodota, a woman .of ;Athens of indifferent r^itfation, only 
to as^re himself with his own eyes of her extraordinary beauty, 
which was muich talked of, and of the precepts he gave her 
for the attraction of admirers, and the retaining them in her 
snares ? Do such lessons consist nmch with a philosopher ? i 
pass over many other things in silence.. 

I am the less surprised, after this, that several of the fathers 
have censured him in regard to pjirity of manners, and ihsA 
they have thought fit to apply to him, as well as to his disciple 
Plato, what St. Paul 1 says of 4he philosophers ; that God by 
a just judgmcQt has abandoned them to a reprobate sense, and 
to the most shameful lusts for their ^nishment ; in that, having 
.clearly known there was but one tnie Gody they had not ho- 
noured him as they ought, by publicly avowing their belief, 
and were not ashamed to assoeiate him with an innumerable muU 
^itude of divinities, rjdicvlous and infamous even in their own 
opinions. 

f Memoires de V Academic 5e8 Insrrip. torn, iv. p. 572. 

♦ JCenoph. Memor. 1. iii. p« 783 — 786. | Rom. c-i. t. 17—52. 
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And in this, properly speakings consists the crime oF Socra- 
fcs, who was not guilty in the eyes of the Athenians, but gave 
occasion for his being justly condemned byithe eternal Truth. 
It had iiluminated his sou! with the most pure and sublime* J 
lights, of which the pagan world was capable ; for we are not ' 
ignorant, that ail knowledge of God, even naturaf, cannot ' 
come but frortr' himself atomr^ Ht held admirable principles 
with relation tor the Divinity; He agreeably rafiied the fables * 
Hpon which the ridiculous mysteries of his age vi^ere founded ♦ ' 
He often spoke, and in the most exalted terms, of the exi^- * 
eoceof one only God, cternil, invisible, creator of the uni- • 
verse, supren*e" director and arbiter of all events, aveiiger ot 
Climes, and rewafder of virtues v but he did *^ not dare to give' 
a public testimony of these great truths. He perfectly dis- 
cerned the felse and the ridiculous of the pagan system, ancf • 
nevertheless, as Seneca says of the wise man, and acted" himself, 
he observed exactly all the customs and ceremtinies, not as ; 
agreeable to- the gods, but as enjohitrd by the laws. He f ac-^^ 
knowlcdged at bottom one only divinity, and worshipped withr ' 
the people that multitude of infamous idols, which andcnt su- ^ 
perstitton had'heaped up during a long succession of ages;- He" ' 
held peculiar opinions in the sch(5ols, bat folio wed the multitude 
in the temples. As a philosopher, he despised and detested' • 
the idols in secret ; as a citizen of Athens aiid-a senator, he ' 
paid them in* public the same adoration whh others; by so- 
r much the more to" be condemned, says St. Aagustin, as that 
worahip^whichwasonlf external and dissembled, seemed to the ' 
pcopletto be the effect of sincerity and conviction. ; 

And it cannot be said that Socrates altered his bomitict at 
the end of his life, or that he then expressed\a greater -fetal for' 
truth. Ill his defence before the people, he declared^ that he' 
harl always received and honoured the same gods as the Athe- 
nians ; and the last order he- gave before he expired^was to 
sacrifice hi his name a cock to ^iculapius. Behold then this 
pdnge of the philosophers, declared by the Delphic oracle thfe 
wisest of mankind, who, notwithstanding his internal conviction '^ 
of one oalyr divinity, dies in the bosom of idolatry^ and witil'^ 

* Qu^ omntsb (ah Seneca) sapiens servabft tanqaam legibus ju9sa>- 
Qoa tanquam dtis grata — Omnem istam ignobiiem deorufn'turbam*^, 
<^aai loQgo xvoiooga niperstitio congessit, sic, iuqi^t, adorablmus, 
w meairnerinius cidtum-ejus magis ad morem/ quam ad- r^n, pertin- 
ere-r^ed isie, quem^philosophia quasi: liberum fecerat, t^men, qiii^- 
»Uu8tri» senator erat, colebat quod rcpfehendebat, ag^bat quod ar- 
^chat, quod culpabat adorabat — eo damaabilius, qutrilla, quas men-- 
<^citer agebat, sic ageret, et eum • popuUis veraciter agere extttima* 
**'• St. August, de civit. Del. I. vi. c 10. 

t £orum sapientes, quos philosophos Tocant, scbolas habdbast* 
^eatientesr ct temph cocuuuniar Id< lib. d«« vef • ret. & i;^ 



iht' profcseiDn of adoring all the gods of the pagan theology. 
Socrates is the more inexcusable in this, that declaring himself 
a man expressly appointed bf heaven to bear witness to the 
truths lie fails in the mbst essential duty of the glorious com- 
mission he ascribes to himself :. for if there be any truth in re« 
liaion that we ought more particularly to avow» it is that 
Which regards the unitv of the Godhead,- and the vanity of 
klf^U worship. In this his courage had been well plaeed ; nor 
would it have been any great difiBculty: to Socrates,, determin- 
.ed beside.^ as he was, 16 die. But, says St. Augustin *, these^ 
philosopherjs were not designed by Ood to enlighten the world,, 
nor to bring men over from the impious worship of false de* 
ities to the holy religion of the true God. 

?We cannot deny Socrates to have been the hero of the pa- 
gan world in regard to moral virtues. But to judge rightly of 
him« let us draw a parallel between, this supposed- hero and the 
martyrs of Christianity, who often were young children and 
tepder vi^-gins^ and yet were not afraid to shed the last drop ot 
tl^if blood, to defend and confirm the same truths, which So- 
crates knew, without daring to assert in public ^ Tmean, the 
unity of Ood, and the vanity of idols. "Lfi us also compare 
the soinuch boasted death of this prince of philosophers, with 
that of our holy bishops, who have done the Christian, religion 
so. ipuch honour, by their sublimity of genius, the extent of 
\h%\\' knowledge, and the beauty and excellence of their writ- 
ings ; a St. Cyprian, a. St. Augustin,. and so nuipy others who- 
were .all seen to die in; the bosom of humility, ftilly tronvinccd- 
of their un worthiness and nothingness, pener^ted with a lively 
fe4C of th^ judgments of God, and expecting their salvation 
from his sole goodness and condescending mercy. PhHoaophy 
inspires no such sentiments j- they could proceed only from the 
grace of the Mediator, which, •< we are taught to bdicve, 
-Socrates did not deserve to know. 

* Non aie itta nati erani, ut popnlorum titorasvopiiiioncni a£ 
Yerum cvhum veri Dei a sTmulacrorum superstitione, atque ab huJQS^ 
«l«Qdi vamtate> couverteresit. St. Augiut* lib. de ver. rei c 2>- 
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MAMNEftS Ain> CUSTOMS O? THE GRBtEf. 

THE ino«t essential part oi history, and which it concemt 
the reader most to know, is that which explains the char<« 
scter and manners as well of the people in general as of the 
great persons in particular of whom it treats ; and this may be 
said to be in some sort the soul of history, of which the facts 
are only the- body* I have endeavbured, as occasion offered^- 
to paint in their true colours the most illustrious personages of 
Oreece ; it remains^for me to show the genius and character 
of the people themselves. I shall confine myself to those of 
liacedxmon and Athens, who always held the first rank 
^ODg the Greeks, and shall reduce wlut 1 have to say upott 
this subject to three heads ; their political government, war, 
and religion.- 

Sigonius, Meursius, Potter, and several others, who have 
Written upon the Grecian antiquities supply mc with great 
lights, and are of equal use to me in the matters it remains fuf 
zAe to treat. 



CttAP. I. 

or POLITICAL GOTfiRHMeNT. 

^HERE arethrec principal forms of government : monai^ 
Jt' chy, in which a single person reigns j ariitacracy, in 
which the eldest and wisest govern ', and denu>cracy, in whicli 
the supreme authority is lodged in the hands of the people. 
The most celebrated writers of antiquity, as Plato, Aristutiey - 
)^«lybius9 and PluUrChi give the prefcreoce to the Erst kisul 
la. 
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as including the most advantages with the fewest inconvenkn- 
ces. But all agree» and it cannot be too often inculcated, tbat 
the end of all governmenty and the dutf of every one in au- 
tikority, in whatsoever manner it be, ts^o use his utmost endea- 
vours to render those under his oommaqid happy and just, by 
obtaining for them on the one side safety and tranquillity, with 
the advantages and conveniences of Kfe» and on the other all 
the means and helps that may contribute to making them vliv 
tuous. As the pilot's cnd^ says Cicero *, is to steer his ves- 
ael happily into its port» the physician's to preserve or restore 
health, the generals of an army to obtain victory ; so a prince,. 
and every man who governs others, ought to make the utility 
^f the governed bis view and motive, and to remember, that 
the supreme rule of all just government isthej^oodof thepub^ 
lie, f Salusp^puU suprema lex esio. He adds, that the greatest 
and most noble function in the world is %o be the author of the: 
happiness of mankind. 

Plato m an hundred places, esteems as nothing the most 
thining qaalities and actions of those who govern, if they do 
rot tend to pronwtfr the two great ends I have mentioned, the 
virtue and happiness of the people ; and he refutes at lai^ge, iir 
the first t book of his Republic, one Thrasymachus, who ad- 
vanced, that subjects were "bom for the prince, and not the 
pi-tnce for his subjects ; and that wbitcver promoted the in- 
terest of the prince and commonwealth ought to be deemed 
just and lawful. 

In the distinctions which have been made upon the several^ 
forms of government, it has been agreed, that that would be the 
most peifect which should unite in itself, by an happy mixture 
of institutions, all the advantages, and ejcelude all the inconve- 
niences, of the rest ; and almost all the ancients have believ- 
ed ji that the Lacedaemonian government came nearest to thi^ 
^idcaofperfifction. 



ARTICLE I. 

OF THfi GOVERNMENT OF SPARTA. 

From the time that Heraclides had re-entered PelopoOw 
nesus, Sparta was governed by two kings, who wesc always of 
the same two families, descended form Hercule% by two dif- 

* Tene|ne igitxir, mod^ratorem Tilum reip. quo rcferre Tclinius 
•mnta } Ut gubernatc.ri cursus secundus, medico sains, imperatori 
Victoria, sic huic moderatori reip. beata civiUm vita proposita €»t,uf 
•pibus firma, copfis locuples, gloria ampla, virtute honesta sit, Hu- 
nis enim operis maximi inter homines atque opttmi ilium, tsse pet* 
l^ctorem volo. Ad Attic. L vUL epist. 10. . 

f CIc. de leg. I. iii. n. 8. \ Page 358— ^^SL 

S Polyb. L vi. p. 45^* 45a. 
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ferent bcanchfcs^ as I have, observed ebewbtfie. Wlietheii 
from pride, or the abuse of despotic power oo the fide of the 
kingsy or the deiire of independence laod an . immoderate love 
of libertf on thsit of the people, Sparta, in its beginnings,; 
was always involved in commotionsi and revolts, which would 
infallibly liave oocasiontd its ruin,, as had kiaf^ned at Av^or 
and Me84ene» tw& neigh bouririg cities equally powerful with 
itself, if the wide foresight of Lycurgus had Rot prevented 
£3tal conse^iiencea by the reformation he made in the state*. 
I have related it at large in the life of that legislator,* anck 
shall only touch heie upon what vegards the government* 



SECTION h 

I1>XA OF TH£ SPARTAN. GOVERN MB NT. 

Lycublg^js restored order and peace in Sparta by the eita*^ 
blishinent of the senate* It consisted of 28 senators, and the. 
two kin^ s presided in it* This august council, formed out 
of the wisest and most experienced men in the nation, served a» 
a counterpoise to the two other authorities, that of the kings^^ 
and that of the people ;-, and whenever the one was for over- 
bearing the other, the senate interposed, by joining the weak^- 
C8t, and thereby hcldthe balance between both. Atjength, 
to prevent this body itself from abusing its power, which wa» 
^ry great, a kind of curb was annexed to it, by the npmlna* 
tion of five Ephori> who we«e elected out of the people* whose 
offiee lasted only one year, and who had authority^ not onlf - 
over the senators, but the kings themselves. 

The power of the kings was extreme! v limited, especially in 
the city, and in time of peace. In war they had the command, 
of the fleeta and am>ies, and at that time greater authority* 
However,*!; *^^^y ^^^ ^^" *^^" * ^^^ ^^ inspectors and com* 
missioners' assigned them, who served as a necessary council^ 
and were generally chosen for that office, ^rom their being 
out of favour with them,, in order that there should be na 
connivance on their side, and the republic be the better serv- 
ed. There was almost continually some secret misunderstand- 
Mg between the two kings ; whether it proceeded from a na« 
tural jealousy between the two branches, or was the effect of 
the Spartan policy, to which their too great union might have 
liven umbrage. 

Tlie Ephori had a greater authority at Sparta than the tri- 
bunes of the Roman people. They presided in the election of 
the magistrates, and could call them to an account for.their^ 
administration. Their power extended even to the persons .of 
their kings, and of the princes of the blood roy^l, whom they 
^ad a right to imprison, which they actually used in regard to 

* Boo^ V. Ml» m f Afist. dj;. rep.L il-p. 3SZ«. 
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Paasanias. When they sat upon their 8C2^ va the tribunal,;* 
they did not rise up when the kings entered, -which ww -a'OisNrk 
of respect paid tbeovby all the other nraglstrates, and seem to-' 
imply a kind of superiority: in the Epbori front their rcpre- 
•eoting the people ;• and- ir is ol^servcd of *" Agesilansy that 
w^en he was seated upon his throne tb dispense justice, 9xid 
the Ephori came in, he neiier faiHd to rise up td do them ho- 
nour. It is very probable, tt^at before^ him it w^ not usual 
for the kings to behave in that maonen PTutarch relating^ this 
behaviour of AgesiJaus as peculiar to him. 

All public business-was proposed and exaxttined in^he senatCr* 
and resolutions passed accordingly in the same place. But the 
decrees of the senate wer& not <^ forces unless ratified by the' 
people. -, ' 

There mUst have been exceeding wisdom in the laws^ esta- 
blished by Lycurgus for the government of Sparta, because, a» 
kmg as they were exactly observed, np commotions or seditions ' 
of the people were ever known in the city^ no change in the' 
form of government was ever proposed; no private person' 
usurped aothorhy by violence, or made himself tyrant ; the ' 
people never tbought of* depriving the two fam!lfc«, inr which 
It had always been, of the sovereignty, nor did any of the kings'^ 
ever attempt tcrassumie more power than the 4aws admitted. 
This reflection,f which both Xenopbon and Polybius make, 
shows the idea they had of the wisdonfi of Lycurgus, in point 
of his policy, and fhe opinion we ought tb have of it. In ef- 
fect, no other city of Greece had this advantage, and all of 
them experienced many changes and vicissitudes for ' want of 
the like laws to perpetuate their form of government. 

The reason of this constancy and stability of the Lacedse- 
nionians in their government and conduct is> that in Sparta the 
laws governed absolutely, and with sovereign authority ; where- 
as the greatest part of the other Greciart cities, abandoned to" 
t^e caprice of private men, to despotic powerj to an arbitrary 
ati4 irregular sway, experienced the truth of Platb's saying,} 
that that city is miserablci where the magistrates command' 
the laws, and not the laws the magistrates. ♦ 

The example of Afgos ind Mcssene, which I have already' 
related, would ahinc suffice to show^ how just and true that re- 
fiection is. J After their return from the Trojan war, the" 
Greeks, distinguished by the name of Dorians, established 
themselves in three cities of Feloponnesus, Lacedaemon, Ar- 
g08» and Messene, and swore alliance and protection of each^ 
other. These three cities, governed s^ke by monarchical 

• Plat, in AgcsilJp. 597. 

t Xenoph. in Agesil. p. 651. Polyb. L vi. p. 45^." ^ 

$ Plat. 1. iv. de Teg^. p. 7 15. ' • 

I SMiU I iii. de leg. p. 683-^685. Plut h^hjtwz^^^ i^' 



fower, bxh tbe ttme advantaget^ except in the fertnity of 
the lands where they wete situated. Hi which the two latter 
carried it extremely. Argos and Biessene however did not 
loog preserve their snpeHority. The haughtiness of the kings» 
and the disobedience of the people, occasioned their fall from 
the flonrishinf^ condition in which they had been at first ; ami 
tfacir example provcdv aayt Platarch after PUto* that it waa 
the peculiar favour of the gods which gave the Spartans suck 
a ODan as Lycurgus, capable of prescttbifig so wise and leasoiw 
abie a plan of government. 

To fupport it without change* particnlar care was taken t» 
educate the youth according to the laws and manners of the 
country, in order that they might become a second nature i» 
them, by being early ingrafted into thcoit and confirmed by 
k)Dg habitude. The hanl and sober manner in which they 
were brought tip, inspired them during the rest of their livet 
with a natural taste for frugality and temperance, that distin-' 
gnished th;*m from all other peop1e» and wonderhilly adapted 
them to siipxKHl the fatigues of war. J Plato observes, that 
this salutary custofh had banished from 8parta, and all the ter- 
ritory in its dependence, drunkenness, debauchery, and all tlitir 
^Qscqtiential disorders ; insomuch that it was a crime punish- 
able by law^ to drink wine to excess even in the Bacchanalia^ 
'^ich every where else were days- of licence, wherein whole 
cities gave themselves up to the last excesses. 

They also accustomed the children from their earilest infant 
cy to an entire submission to the laws, magistrates, and all in 
wthorfty ; and ♦ their education, properly speaking, was no 
■*ore than an apprenticeship of obedience. It was for this rea- 
^^ Agesilaiis advised Xenophon to send his children to Sparta, 
aataan excellent 8chool,f where they might learn the greatest 
and most noble of all sciences, " to obey and to command,"' 
*w the one naturally leads onto the other. It was not only 
the mean, the poor, and the ordinary citizens, who were sub- 
jtcted in this manner to the laws ; but the rich, the powerful 
the magistrates, and even kings ;.and they did not distinguish 
themselves from the others in any thing but more exact obe- . 
dience ; convinced that such behaviour was the surest means tO' 
^eir being obeyed and respected themselves by their inferiors* 

§ Hence came the so much celebrated answers of Demaratus* 
Xerxes could not comprehend how the Lacedsemoniaos, who- 
J^ad no master to controul them, should be capaple to confront 
dangers and death. " They are free and independent of all 
** men,** replied Demaratu<, ** but the law is above them, and 

t Plat i i. de leg. p. 637. 

n.ft Tjw flrailn'fltf fltvctt /Asxirm tvTii^uaCm Plut. in LycttTg* p* 58. 

« Agesil. p, 606i^ ^ Herod. L vii. c. L45, U6. 
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** commands thera : and that law ordains that they must con* 
'* qucr or die." § Upon another occasion^ wbtn somebody 
capreased their surpriserthat being king- he should suffer him- 
self to be banished ^ ** it t8»" said he,>* beeaose at Sparta the 
*< laws are stronger than the kings," 

II This^appcar»«Tidentl)iin the readf obedieaoe of Agesilans 
toiihe orders of the Ephori, when recailed by them to the snp' 
port of his country ; a delicate oocasion for a king and a con- 
queror ; but to. him it seemed, more * glorious to obey his 
iCountry and the laws^ than to command nucnesous^ axmies, or 
even to conquer ^^ia* 

SECTION TL 

LOVE OF POVERTY INaXITUTED AT S^PARTA. 

To this entire submission to the laws of the state, Lycurgns> 
added another principle olgoveranunt no lesfradmirablct. which* 
was to remove from Sparta al^Juxury, profiisioQ,,aDd magnifi* 
cence : to decry riches absolutely, tp make poverty honour- 
able, and at the same time necessary^by substituting a^pecies- 
of Iron money for gold and silver coin, which' till tlfen had^ 
been current. I have explained elsewhere the measures that 
were used to make 'so difficult an undertaking, succeed, and 
shall confine myself here to examiningL what judgment should 
be passed on it as it affects a governmenL 
^ The poverty to whichXycurgus reduced Sparta, and which 
seemed. to prohibit all conquest, and to deprive it of all means- 
to augment its force and grandeur, was well adapted to ren- 
dering it powerful and flourishing. Such a constitution of 
poyernmeBt,. which till then had no example,..nor has since been 
imitated by any state, argues a great fund of prudence and 
policy in a legislator : and the medium conceived afterwards 
under Lysander». in continuing individuals in their poverty^ 
and restoring to the public the use of gold and silver coin, was 
it not a wise amendment of what was too strained and exces- 
•Tye in that law of Lycurgus of which we are speaking I 

U seems, if we, consult only the common views of human 
f^cudence, that it is just to reason in this manner ;. .but the 
event, which is an infallible evidence and arbker in this place, 
obliges me to be of a quite diJOferent opinion. Whilst Sparta 
remained poor,, and. persisted in the contempt of gold and sil- 
ver, which continued for several agcrs, she was powerful and glo- 
rious, and the commencement of her decline may be dated from- 
the time when she began to break through the severe prohibi- 
tion of Lycurgus against the use of gold and silver money. 

§ Plut. io Apoph. JLacop. p Sia * || Idem in Agesil. p. 903, 604. 
* Multo gloriosus duxit,sl institutis patrix paruisset, quaa si bells ■ 
superasset Asiam. CoraeL Nap. in Ag^siL c» iv. . 



The ediicatton ivbich be mstittifed for the young Xacedc* 
moniaoSf the h<und and sober life which he recommended with 
so much care* tlie painful and violent exercites of the bofjly 
prescribed i>y him* the abstraction from all other application 
and empioymeot 4 in a word, aU bis Jaws and institutions show, 
that his view was to form a people of soldicrsr solely devoted 
io arms and military functions. I do not pretend to justify 
absolutely this scbemcy which had its giseat inconveniencest 
and I hayc expressed my thoughts of it elsewhere. But ad« 
mttting it good* we must confess that legislator showed great 
wisdom in <the means be took for fts execution. 

The almost inevitable danger of a people solely trained up 
for war, who 'have always arms in their hands, and what is 
most to b^ feared, is injust. • , violence, ambition, the desire 
of increasing their power, of taking advantage of their neigh- 
bour's weakness, of oppressing them by force, of invading their 
land under false pretexts, which, the lust of dominion never 
fails to suggest, and of extending their bounds as far as possible ; 
all vices and extremes, which ane bonid in private persons, 
and the ordinary commessce of life, kmt which men have 
thought fit toit^laud as grandeur and gk>ry in the persons 
of princes and cwiqucrors. 

The great care -of Lycurgus wasto^efend his people against 
this dangerous tem^ation.- Witbont mentioning the other 
•means he made use of, he employed two WJiich could not fail 
of producing their effect. The * 4irst was to prohibit all navi- 
-gation and war .tt sea to his citrxena. The situation of his city, 
and the fear lest commerce, the usual source of luxury and de- 
pravation, should corrupt the purity of the Spartan mannerSf 
niight have a share in this decree. But his principal motive 
was to (wt it out of his cittxens' power to project conquests, 
^hich a people shut np within the narrow bounds of a penin- 
sula could not carry very far without being masters at sea. 

The second means, still more efiScacious, was to forbid all 
=o«e of gol^-or silver money, and to introduce a species of iron 
coin in its stead, which was of great weight and small value, 
and could only be current at home. How with such money 
•hould foreign troops be raised and paid, fleets -fitted out, and 
TJumerou-,. armies kept up cither by land 4>r sea ? 
rt ^^** *^^ design of 'Lycurgus, in rendering his city war- 
"«♦ and putting arms into their hands, was not, as f Polybius 
observes, and Plutarch after htm, to make them Illustrious con- 
Jl"erors, who might carry war into remote regions, and sub- 
3«tt great numbers of people. His sole end was, that, shut 

Ati/^to ^f ftVTMjr vmnai^ iTvat, xai vov^a^iTv. Plttt. in Instit* 
'^Jicon. p. 889. 

t Polyb. 1. vL p. 491. Pkit. in Lycwrg. p. 59* 
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tip within the extent of the lands nnd domkiionB kft tten bf 
their aiicestort» they should have no thoughts but of maintaiD- 
iag thrmselvet m peace, and defending themselves soccesso 
ItiHy against snch of their neighbours as should have the rash- 
neM to invade them i and for this they had oocaaion for nei- 
ther gold nor silvery finding in their own conntry« andstiil 
more in their sober and temperate manner of. llfe» all that was 
sufficient for the support of their armies, when they did not 
quit their own, or the lands of their neighbours. 

Nowt says PolybiuB» this plan once admitted, it must be al- 
lowed that there is nothing more wise nor more happily coc- 

'CeiVed than the institutions of Lycuiigtts» for the maintaining 
a people in the possession of their liberty, and to aecure to 
them the enjoyment of ptace . • i tranquillity. In effect, let 
118 imagine a little republic, like that of Sparta, of which all tbc 
citizens are inured to labour, accustomed to live on a littlei 
warlike, courageous, intrepul ; and that the fundamental pnii*> 
€ip1e of this small republic ts to do no wrong to any one, nor 
to disturb its neighbours, nor invade their lands or interests, 
but, on the contrary, to declare in fovour of the oppresse4 
againct the injustice and violence of oppreaK>rs ; is it not cet*- 
tain that such a republic^, surrounded by a great number of 
states of equal extent, would be generally respected bv all the 
neighbouring people, would become the supreme arbiter of 
all their quarrels, and exercise an empire over them, by so 
much the more gI«rious and lasting as it would be voluntarjy 
and founded solely in the opinion tliose neighbours would 
have of its virtue, jutttice, and valour ? 
^ * This was the end Lycurgus proposed to himself. Con- 
vinced that the happiness of a city, like that of a private pe^ 
son, depends upon virtue, and upon being well within itself, be 
regulated Sparta so as it might always suffice to its own happi* 
ncbs, and act Apon principles of wisdom and ctjuity. From 
thence arose that universal esteem of the neighbouring people 
and even of strangers ibr the Lacedsemonians, w^o asked of 
them neither money, ships, nor troops, but only that ihcy 
would lend them a Spartan to command their iirmies ; and 
when they had obtained their request, they paid him entire 
obedience, with every kind of honour and respect. In this 
manner the Sicilians obeyed Oylipptis, the Chaicidians Braisi- 
das, and all the Greeks of Asia, Lysander, Caltacratidas, and 

' Agt:silau3 ; f regardicg the city of Sparta as a model ^ all 
others in the arts of Hving and governing. 

The epochat>f the decknsion of Sparta begins with the open 

^ violation of Lycurgus's laws. I do not pretend that they nad 
• Plut. p. 58. 



slway 8 beefr Aaetlyr obsenred till that time, ^tcli ^nmhf finom 
the caae ; but the spirit and genius of those laws had abnost ai- 
^ays prevailed withthe majority of the persons who goveme^w 
No sooner h^d the ambition of reigning over all Greece inspixw 
ed them with the des^n of having naval amiies, and foreign 
troops, and that ftiotiey was necessary for the support of those 
forces, than Sp&rta^ forgetting her ancient maxima, saw herse^ 
reduced to have recourse to the barl>arians, which ttU then she 
bad detested, and basely to make her court to the kings of 
Persia, Whom she had formerly vanquished with so nnich giory^ 
and that on^y to drHw from them some aids of money and 
troops against their own brethren, that is to say, against pe<^ 
pfe born and s^tled in Greece like themselves* Thus bad thef 
the imprudence and misfortune to recal wfth gold and silver into 
Sparta all the "vices and crimes which the iron <money had h\* 
nished, and to prepare the way for the changes which ensued» 
and were fhe cause of their ruin. And this infinitely exalts 
the wisdom of JLycurgus,in having fbreseen,,at such adistanee* 
vrhat might strike at the happiness of his citizens, and provid- 
ed salutary remedies against it iti the form of government he 
established at Sparta. Another legislator;, who had preceded 
him sevet^ ages, has a right to share this^lory with him. 

SECTION Wv 

LAWS tSYA%LI5H£D BY MINOS 11^ rRf(ttv 

All the world knows, thkt Lycurgus had formed the plaa 
of most df his laws upon the model of those observed in the 
island of Crete, where he passed a Considerable time for tli^ 
better stsdyifig of them, ft is proper I should give some idea 
of them here, having forgot to do it in the place where it 
Would have been more natural, that i8> when I vj^okt foir.the 
first time of Lycurgus and his institutions. 

Minoe, whom fable calls the son of Jupiter, was the author 
of these Ifws. He * lived about led years before the Trojan 
war. He was a powerful, wise, and gentle ^nnce, and still 
more estimable tat his moral virtues than his mili^aiy abilities^ 
After having conquered the inland of Crete^ and several otheca 
in its tieighbourhood, he applied hitnself to strengthen by wise 
jaws the new state, of which he had possessed himself by tb^ 
mrce of arms, f The end which he proposed in the estabHsi|^ 
ment of these laws, was to reader his subjects happy by making^ 
them virttRJus. He banished idleness and voluptuousness from 
nis states, and, with them, luxury and vicious plei^sUres, th^ 
JTuitfal sources of all vice. ' Well knowing that liberty, >y^ 
justly regarded as the most precious and greatest good, ani 

•A.M.2730* AntJ. ClSfi4. f Strab. I, » p. #aa 
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*t1iat it catihot subsist without a pctfect union of the people, be 
endeavoured to establish a kind of equality amongst them, 
i^'hich is the tie and basis of it, and very proper to remove all 
*nvy, jealousy, hatred, and dissension. He did not undertake 
'to make any new division of lands, nor to prohibit the use of 
gold and silveB. He applied himself to the uniting of Ms sub- 
jects by other tics, which seemed to him neither less firm nor 
'less reasonable. 

' He decreed that the children should be all brought up and 
•leflocated together by troops and Iwnds ; in order that they 
»tnight learn early the same principles and maxims. Their life 
"^as hard and sober. They were accustomed to be satisfied 
Vith little, to suffer heat and cold, to walk over steep and rug- 
•ged places, to skirmish with cnch other in small parties, to suffer 
courageou^y the blows they received, and to exercise them- 
•^Hes in a kmd of dance, in which they carried arms in their 
bands, and which was afterwards called the Pyrrhic ; in order, 
•says Strabo, that, ev-cn to their diversions, every thing might 
breathe and form them for war. #They were also made to leam 
certam airs of music, but of a manly martial kind. 
^* * They were not taught either to ride, or to wear heavy ar- 
mour ; but in return, they were made to excel in drawing the 
bow, which wa^ their most astral exercise. Crete is not a flat 
even country, nor fit for breeding of horses, as is that of the 
Thessalrans, who passed for th^ best cavalry ki Greece ; but a 
rough, broken countiy, full of shelves and high lands, where 
'Yteavy-armed troops could not exercise themselves in the horse 
rVace. , But as to archery and light-armed soldiers, fit to execute 
-^he dcvrces and stratagems of war, the Cretans pretended to 
hold the foremost rank. 

^ . Minos thought proper to establish in Crete a community of 
^sfcles and meals. Besides several other great advantages which 
he found in this institution, as the introducing a kind of equal- 
ity in his dominions, the rich and poor having the same diet, 
[the ^tcustoming his subjects to a frugal and sober life, thcce- 
'menting tyiendshfp and unity between them by the usual gaiety 
'and familiarity of the table, he had also in view the custom of 
Hear, in which the soldiers are obliged to eat togethgr. f It 
yi^s the public that supplied the expcnces of these tables. Out 
'W th^ revenues of the state, a part was applied to the uses of 
•religion^ and the salaries of the magistrates, and the restallot- 
'Ved for the public meals ; so that the women, clHldren, and 
'iipei^ of all ages were fed at the cost and in the name of the re- 
^uh/fic. in this Aristotle gives the preference to the meals of 
5&ret^ before those of Sparta, wherein private persons vrere 
*t>b1i^ed to furnish their proportion, and without it were not 
admitted into the assemblies j whichwas to exclude the poor., 
• Plat, de leg. L i. p. 6^3. f Arist. de. rep. I HI c. 10. 



* After ealing» the old men discoursed upon the aiTairs of. 
t he state. Tlvc conversation turned^generally upon the histbr/! 
cjf the country, upon the actions and virtues of the great mcn\ 
c^f it, who had distinguished. themselves either by their yalouf ^ 
in war, or their wisdom in peace ; and the youth who were, 
i^rescnt at these entertainments were exhorted to propose those, 
^reat persons to themselves as their models, for the for/nii^^ 
of their manners^ and the regulation of their conduct. I 

f Minos, as well aS Lycurgus, is reproached with having;, 
no other view in his laws than war ; which is a very great fault 
in a legislator. , It is true, this appears to have been his prin- 
cripal attention, because he was convinced that the repose, li- 
l>erty, and riches of bis Subjects were under the protection, aja4 
in a manner under the guard of arms and military knowledge ;• 
the conquered being deprived of all those advantages by the 
victor. . But he ordained that war should be only njade foe 
the sake of peaoe ; and his Uws are far from being co'utined to 
that 8ok object. 

Amongst the*CretanSy the cultivation of the mind was not 
entirely neglected, and care was taken to give the youth some 
tincture of learning. l*he works of Homer J, of much later 
date than the laws of |^inost ^^^^ ^^^ unknown amongst them^ 
though they set small value upon, and made little use of fo*| 
reign poets. $ They were very curious in such knowledge as 
is proper to form the manners ; and» what is no small praise^i 
they piqued theoaselves upon thinking much and speakings 
little, jt The poet Epimenkles, who n^e a voyage to Athens^ 
in the time of Solon, and was in great estimation there, was of. 
Crete» and by sonie placed in the number of the seven sages. [ 
One of Minos's institutions, which Plato T admires the. 
■)ost\ was to inspiie early into the youth an high respect for the . 
maxims, customs, and laws of the state^ and not to suffer them 
to dispute or call in question the wisdom, of their institution ;, 
but to consider them not as prescribed ^nd ifnposed by .men,} 
but as emanations of the Divinity himself. Accordingly he had* 
industriously apprised the people that Jupiter himself had dic« 
tated them to him. He had the same at tendon in regard tO| 
the magistrates and aged persons, whom he recommended tq^ 
honour in a peculiar manner f and, ia order that nothing might 
prevent the respect due to them, he ordained, that if any de^. 
feds were observed in them, they should never he mentioned* 
in the presence of the youth ; a wise precaution,, and which, 
^would be very becoming in the ordinary practice pf Ufe ! . i 
The government of Crete was at first monarchical, of whicbt 
&lino8 has left a perfect model to all ages. According to h^^iif 

• Athen. 1. it. p. 643, t PUu de leg. h i. p. €^^ . 
\ Plat. 4e leg. I. ii. p. 68a S Idem. 1. j. p. 641. 

I Plut. L Solon. ^ '^^ \ Pe leg' L L p. Cft^^ . . ^ 



at a mott great and excellent man * observes, the king can da 
fveiy thing over the people^ but the laws every thing over him». 
He has zn absolote powir to do good* and his haikts-are tied 
up from doing evH. - The laws tntmst the peofrie in bis bands, 
as the mo^ sacred of deposits} upon- condition thai be shall bt> 
febeir common fother. The same laws reqpire,. that a single 
HMUi by his wisdom and moderation shaH coostitnte the felici- 
ty of an infinite number of subjects i. and- not that the subj^ccta. 
hj their misery and al^ect aiafcry, shall be snbstitoted to grat- 
iff the pride and low passions of a single man.. According to> 
bim, the king ought to be abroad the defender of hts country 
at the head of armies, and at home the judge of his people, to 
lender them good,. wise,, and happy^ It is not for himself that 
the gods hame made bins king, and he is only so for the ser- 
vice of hts people. Hie owes them his whole time, care, and 
afection ;. and ia worthy of the throne only as he devotes 
himself to the public good.. Such is the idea f Minos had 
c}f the sovereignty, of which h^ was a living image in his own- 
person, and which Hesiod has perfectly expressed in two 
words, by calling that prince^ ** the most royal of mortal 
** kings,'*' 0Bun\tiintTn d^virrav fisurtKiKn r that IS to Say, that he 
possessed ilt » supreme degree all royal virtueSf and was a 
king in tXt things. 

' X It appears that tbe- authority of king was of^no long dora- 
tion^ and that it gave place to- a republican government, as 
Minos had' intended. The senate, composed of thirty -sena- 
tors* formed the public conncil. In that assembly the public 
aflfairs were examined, and resolutions taken ; but they were 
#f no force till the people had given tbem their approbation, 
and confirmed them by their saffirages.. The magistrates, to 
the number of ten, established for matntaining^ good order in 
the state, and therefore called cosmi $, held the two other bo- 
dies of the state in respect^ and were, the balance between 
them. In time of war the same persons commanded the army. 
They were chosen by lot„ but only out of certain fiimilies.— 
Their ofiice was for nfe» and they were not accountable to anjr 
ftr their administration. Out of this company the senators 
vlFere elected. 

The Cretans made the- slaves and mereenariet^ cultivate their 
lands, who were obliged to pay them a certain annual sum. 
They were called Perioeci, apparently fVom their being peo- 
ple in the neighbourhood whom Minos had subjected. As 
they inhabited an island, and consequently a country separate 
fhvm all others, the Cretans had' not so much to iiear from 
IkesevassaU as the Lacedssmonians- from the hek>ts» who 

* NRm^ear de Fencfoit, archbidiop of Cambrsy. 
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ofteu joined the oeighboudng people against thcnu * A cus*' 
lorn anciently esUbli^hcdin Crctc» from whence it v:,\% ai!i>;)U 
ed by» the Romans^ gives us reason to believe tL.u the \4i>^ 
who nuniured the lands, were treated with great >:<K>dncb<» 
and favour. In the feasts of Mcreur/y the musun waited 09 
tbeii slaves at table, and did them the same i>niues as tl.cy 
received from them the rest of the year \ precious icntaius 
aad traces of the primitive world* in wliieh aU men wcif 
equal, that seemed to inform the mistcrst tLd.t ti;eir bctvants 
were of the same condition with thcmdclvc»» and th.it to treat 
them with cruelty or pride, was to renounce hiimriiuty. 

f As a prince cannot do every thin^ alone, and ib iMi^c^ 
to associate co-opcrators with himself, tor wiiosi* cjuJuct he is 
accountable^ Minos charged his brotlier Riiatiiiiuantitns with & 
ibareio the administration of justice in the capital e.ty ; «i.ietv 
ifi the most essential and indii»pensable function of sovircigu- 
ty. He knew, his probity, dibii'teresttdnes^, ability, and cuii* 
itancy, and had taken pains to form him fur ko i npori.iut aa 
office. Another minister had the care of the rent ot I'.e cities^ 
who made a circuit three times a year, toexan.inr whether the 
laws established by the prince were duly (^h^crved, at«J the in« 
fcrior magistcateo aad oftcecs religiously acquitted thca;s4:UcS' 
of their duty. 

Crete, under so wise a government, changed its aspect en* 
tirdyi and seemed to have become the abode of virtue, pio* 
hrty, and justice t as we may judge, from what Tabic teli* us 
of the honour Jupiter did these tiirce brothers, in making them 
the judges of the other world ;. for every botly knows,, iliai fa*- 
lUe is founded upon real history,. though disguised uniler agree- 
able embleais and allegories,- adapteU to recommend tiulU by 
the ornaments of fancy. 

X It was, according to fabulous tradition, a law cstallislied 
irom all times, that men in departing out of this lii'e should 
^judged, in order to their receiving tlie reward or puMl:*h* 
^CQt due to- their good or evil actions. In the rriKU of Sa- 
turn, and in the Brst years of that of Jupiter, this judgment 
was pronoujiced at the instant preceding d^ath, which kit 
room for very flagrant injuetice. Princes, .who had hcea 
tvos\ and tyrannical, appearing before tlieir jutlgts in all the 
pomp and splendour of their power, and prov'ucing v I'liL-sses' 
to de'po&e in their favour f bccaui;?:, as they were still a'ive^ . 
they dreaded their anger ; the jaigcs, dazzled wi'h this v.iia 
show, and deceived by .such false evidence, declared tluec 
princes innocent, and dismissed then» wUli ptrmission to en>ir 
i^to the happy abodes of (he just. TUt uune may be uiJ^iis 

* Athen. 1. liv. p. «99k | Plat, in ATin. p. SlOi. - 
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Rgard to the rich ; b«t for the poer and hetpiets^ calanmy 
Mid mdtoe pursued them even tothtt h»t tribunal^ asd found 
flKMit to have them doomed for ever at cfh»iiialt.' 

PaUe adds, -that tqptm re ite r at ed conpiainta and warm re- 
toonatrances made to Jupiter upon this acoounty he changed 
the form of these trials. The time for them was fixed to be 
the very moment after death. Rhadamamhus and iEacosy 
teth sonaof JoTCf. were appointed judges ; the first for the 
Asiatics, the other for the JEuropeans ; and Minos over themi 
to decide supremelT in cases of doubt and obscurity. Their 
tribunid is situated iir » phce cafled « the field of fmtfa,'* 
iM«ause neither falsehood nor calumny can approadi it. The 
|;reatc«t prhice must appear ^eiv».as soon ar he has resSgned* 
his last breathy deprived of air bis grandem> reduced to his 
«aked sel^ Without defence or protection, siient and: trembliflg 
for his cmtk dooaiH after having made t^ whole world trem* 
Me for theirs. If he be found 9ttiTty of erhnes which are of 
• nature to be expiated; he is confined in Tartarus for a cer- 
tain time only^ and with assurance of - Being veleased av booq. 
as he shall b^ sufltciently- purified. But if his crimes are un* 
pardooable^ such as injustice, peijury, and the oppression of 
lis people^ he is cast into the same TarUruSy there to sufier 
eternal miseries. Tiie just, on the contrarv,^ of. whatsoever 
condttion^ they are* are conducted into the Messed ahodes of 
jpcaceaodjbyy to partake of a feKcity which shaH have no end: 

Who does not see that thepoet% undfer the cotvt of these 
ictionsy EBgeiftfont indeed, hut fittie to the honour of the godr, 
Intended to gii« na the model* of an accomplished prince^ 
whose first care is to render justice to his people, and to 
Image the extraordinary happiness Crete enfoTed under the 
wise goTernment of Min6& r This happiness did' not expire 
with him.. * The laws he ettabfished subsisted in aH their 
vigour ena m Plato^ time ; that is to say, more than doo 
years afker t f- and they were cottstdered as the efiect of 
hie long % eon^rsations €» many* ycar» with Jfupilery who 
had condescended to become* hit teacher^ to enter into a 
I familiarity with him as with a fi^end, and to form him in- 
the great art of reigntng with a seeret complacency, as a fa>- 
irourite disciple^ and a- tetideriy bt^ved son. it is ia this 
manner Plato explains these words or Homer t Q.^'or fuyoM 
t igtrtx I the most exafte4.praiaet acc(»dingr tohtm, thk.caa 

• Plat, ill Mht p. a«n.. • t fdem. p. Z19i 

^ Et Jkmit arcants Miiio» adhiiatas. Horat. 

f Tim po«cicai iicction is perhapt taken ftom the hc^y seripUfiw, 
which lay d Moms-; And the Lord spake witQ.M0Wt| iace ttt £m%, 
m a man tpeakeik. unto his Iriend. fjod. Xttiik lU- 

I Odpfc T. vet 17SL . . 



be grimes tOv» naorbd^ and wbidi tlutt poet MciiM #ft^ to* 

Notwfthstandisg 80 thifiing and solid a merit, the theatre*- 
ef Athens reaousdcd whb- noCtiing so mucli as imprecatioiia^ 
against the memor]^ of Minos $ and Socrates* m the dtalq^ne 
of Plato I have ah-ea^ often cited, obsennes upon, and give* 
the reason fof^them r Bat first he makes a reiection well woiw 
thy of being weighed. ^ When either tha psaise or. disprax«( 
" of great men is in question, it is infinitely proper," says he^- 
" to treat them with citviuii8pectioft-aiid< wisdom ; because up* 
**^ on that depeod^the idea men fatm to themseWes of virtue 
*^ and vice, and the* distinction ther ought to make betwe«i> 
« the good and the bad^ ^lot^* adds he,. **. God coik 
^ ceives a j««t indignation^ when^a person is- blamed who r6»* 
'^ seqiblcs hmis*tf<i; and, on the tentrary^ another praised who 
'* is the reverse of him. We must not believe that aothiof m 
** sacred but bxass and marble ; (he speaks of the statues that 
^ were wonshipped ;) the just man. is^ the most sacred, and thir 
" wicked the most detestable of all beings in this world." 

After tins reflection, Socrates observes, that tll^ source and' 
eanse o^ the Athenians* hatred of Minos Wat the unjust vdA 
mel tribute tie imposed upon them^ iir obliging them to scnA 
him, every mne years, seven young men and as many maidi^ 
to be devoured by the Minotaur } and he* could not avoid re« 
pi^09ching that prince,, with having drawn' upon himself the 
^horvence of a> city like Athens, a&Mindtng with learned men« 
and of having shaipened^the tongues of the poets against htm» 
a dai^eraua and formidable race o# men, from the peisooeil* 
t^fts they, never, fail to let fiy against tiieir enemies.. 

It «^pears from what 1 have repeated, that Blato inipiites t9> 
Minos the imposition of tfaafr crud trM>«te. Appollodomsi 
^nbo^^kud' Plotarob, seem to be of the same opinioni * Mon» 
^ur the Abbe Banier alleges and proves that they are masi 
taken^and confound the first Minos, of wl»om we speak, with 
a second, his grandson, who reigned after him in Crete» and 
^ Avenge the death o^ his son Androgens^ kxUed in Attica* 
Glared war agahist the Athenians, and imposed that tiibutei 
to which Theseus pot an end by kflling the Minotaur. II 
would indeed be difficult to reeoocik so inhuHMA ai\d barb^ 
j^s a conduct mh what all antiquity relates of«^the goodnesii 
KnityvMid equity o£ Minos,. and with the magnificent praisca • 
A bestows upon the policy and institutions of Crete. 

It is true the Ccetims degenerated very mueh from- their 
Mcient repntation, which at length the^ absolutely lost, by att 
tntire cliange of their manners, becoming avaricious, and self^ 
^Btnesieil^ to a degae of thinking that no f aia wai bas6| eno^ 

;Mem.ierAca«.dsslBscn>ten.m. < 



wrsof ki^av and fcgu1ariCf«f life pnafcsicd Imtb and koaves f 
•o that to Cretise became a proverb amongst the Greek8» mw 
piytog to lie and to deceive. Every body knowft that f St» 
Baul cites against them at truth the testhoony of one of their 
aactent poets (it it believed of fipimenides,} who paints them 
ia colours much to their dishonour ; but this change of man- 
ncrst in whatever lime ft might arrive^ does not at all affect 
the probity of the ancient Cretans^ nor thejglory of Minos their 

king- 

• X The most certain pro<^ of that legislator's wisdom^ as Plato 
observes, is the solid and lasting happiness, which was the effect 
otf the sole imitatioD of bts Uws by Sparta. Lycurgus had 
regulated the government of that city upon the plan and idea 
of that of Crete, and it subsisted in an uniform manner for maoy 
a^es, without experiencing the vicissitudes and revolutions so 
«ianio& in all the other sutes of Greece^ 

ARTICLE n. 

O? THI 60V£RHM£NT OP ATH£irS» 

r Tsi g9vcfnn<at of Athens was neither so pertaancnt aor 
in iMihfbrm as that of Sparta» but tuffered various alteratioos^ 
Recording to the diversity of times and conjunctures^ Athens, 
alter having lung been governed by kings, and afterwards by 
^chons, assumed entire liberty, which gave place however for 
lome years to the tjfrannic power of the Pisistratides, but was 
toon after re-established, and subsisted with splendour till the 
defeat in Sicily, and the taking of the city by the Laoedaemo 
nians. These subjected them to the thirty tyrants, whose aa» 
thority was not of long 4uration, and gave place again to li> 
^rty, which continued ^midst various events during a long 
series of yeats, till the Roman power had subdued Greece, and 
■educed it into a province.. 

V I shall consider in this place only the popular govemmentr 
Mtd shall examine in particular live or six heads i the fouoiia- 
tion of the governanent, according to Solon's establishment, the 
different parts of which the republic consisted, the council of 
senate of the tive hundred, the assemblies of the people, the 
different tribunals for the administration of justice,, the reveouer 
mr finances of the republic. 1 shall 8e obliged to be more m- 
» tensive upon what regards the government of Athens than 1 
have been upon that of Sparta, becaase the latter is almost 
aofffciently knovvn, from what has becu said of it in tlie Ji£e of 
i.ycurgus.* . - 

^'^'f K^rcr «iEi 0,1 ttTfff*, titbit, ^^a, yctslfK kfyetX. The Gretaas ais tl* 

vyraya liars> evil beast8|.6lpw bdii«s. Tit. i. 1^ 



SECTION L 

rOUNDATION. OF THB GOVEB.MMEMT 09 ▲THIfff. 

SoxrON was not the first who established the popular govern- 
Kent at Atben8.f Thesem long before him had traced out' 
the plan, and be^an the execution of it» After having united 
the twelve towns into one cky, he divided the inhabitant* into 
three bodies ^ that of the nobility, to whom the superintendence 
in religious affairs and all oflSces were confided ; the kbourers,. 
or husbandmen ; and the artisans. He Had proposed the esta- 
blishment of a kind of equality between the three orders : for 
if the nobles were considerable by their honours and dignities^' 
the husbandmen had the advantage of their utility to the pub* 
lie, and the necessity there was for their labours ; and the ar-^ 
tisanshad the superiority to both the other bodies, in their* 
ftumber. Athens^ to speak properly, did not become a popu- 
lar state, till the establishment of the nine archons, whose au-* 
thority continued only for one year, whereas before it was for 
ten ; and it was not till many years after, that Solon, by the 
"wisdom of his lawsj^ instituted and coafinned this* form of 
governments 

* Solon's great principle was to establish as much as possible 
» kind of equality among his citizens, which he regarded with 
reaswi as the foundation and essential point of liberty. He 
lesolved therefore to leave the public ertiployments in the hands* 
of the rich, as they had been tiU then, but to give the poo» 
also some share in the government, from which they weri rt* 
cluded. For this reason he naade an estimation of what eacli 
individual was worth. Those who were found to have an an* 
nual revenue of 50a measures, as weH in grain as liijuid things, 
"Were placed in the irst class, and called the pentacosiomedimni, 
that is, those who had a revenue of 500 measmres. The sec- 
ond class was composed of such as had 800, and could main- 
tain a bortiie for war ; these were called horsemen or knights* 
Those who had only 200, were in the third class, and were' 
called t zugitx. Out of these three classes only the magis- 
trates and commander* were chosen. All the other citizens^ 
who were bdaw these three classes, and had less revenues, 
were comprised under tl« name of theti, hirelings, or work** 
men labouring with their hands. S<^oo did not permit them* 
to hold any office, and granted them only the right of giving?^ 
their suffrages in the assemblies and trials of. the people, which 
at first seemed a very dight privilege, bat at length was found 

t Plut. in Thes. p. 10. It. • Pl»t. iix Solon* p. 87. 

t U is believed they were so caljed from their being ranked \»- 
tmetn thte knight* and ths th«ti j as in the galley* tboscj^ho rawf^ 
in the middle wsre tenasd «ugiUB ; thsii! placs was betwesn the 
Ihslamiraff and tkraflics. * 
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to be a very great advantage, as will ai>pear in the sequel. 1 
do not know whether SaTon foresaw it, but he used to say^ 
that the people were never more obedient and submissive than 
Wh«n they posaesaed neither too much nor too tittle liberty j: : 
which comes very near Galba't expreafiion, ^ whes, to incline 
Piso to treat th« Romai> people with goodness and lenity, he 
desires him to remember || that he was going to command 
men who were incapable of bearing either^ entire liberty, or 
absolute sabjection. 

. * The people of Athens, being become more haughty after 
their victories over the Persia&s, pretended .to have a right to 
share in all the public ofjSces and the magistrary-; and Aristi* 
des, to prevent the disorders, which too tenacious an opposi* 
tion might have occaii^ned, thought proper to give way to 
them ta this poiot. f It appear^ however, from a passage i» 
Xenophon, that the people cooteoted themselves vtfith the of^ 
fifies ^om whence some profit arose, aad l<ft those which re- 
lated more particularly to tb« government of the state in tlic 
bands of the rich. 

. H The citisteos of the three ItrsI classes paid every year » 
certain sum of money, to be laid up in the public treasury ; the 
%]Bt a 4. talent» the ksighta half a talentj^ and the zogitse ten 
minaDttll. . 

- If ** Plutarch may be believed, Sdoa formed two coimdls, 
which were a kind 01 doable limitation to £ix and temper the 
a^lfiemblies of the people. The first was the Areopagus ; but 
it WM much more ancient than, his institutions, and he only 
reforrnvd it, and gave it new lustre by augmenting its power.. 
The eecoad was the council of the fbur htindredy that is, an 
hundred of each tribe ; for Cecrops,thc first king of the Athe- 
i\ians» had divided the people into four tribes. Clisthcnes long 
mcr him changed that ofder, and established ten» It was in 
this council of thf four hundred, all affarts were coosidered 
befiM-e they were proposed tt> the asscnobly of the pcopl)?, at 
we shall soon explain. 

. I do not mention here another division of the people into 
t)uree pities or factions, which, till the time c^ Pisistvatus^ 
ii^as a continual source of troubles and seditions. One of these ^ 
three parties was formed out of those who inhabited the high' 
lands, and favoured popular government ; the other out of 
those who lived in the plains, and they were for oligarchy r 

' t Pluc.jn M^Oj p. 11^ . S Tadt. ^ist. k x. c. i^, 

I Imperaturus es hominil^us, qui nee tptam setvit^ttempati pot» 
fum, D€c totam Ubertatem. 

♦ Plut. in Aristld. p. 33JJ, + Xeftoph. de rep. Athen, p. 6^1. 
5 Pollux, I. vlii. c ia>* I 1000 f rench crowns. 

-j[V^C)Qlivr.6fc ' ^ ^^►M^Mon.p.fi*. 
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and the third out of the people upon the coast, and these ickl 
the mean between both. 

It is necessary, for the better understanding what we have 
now said, t0' aiter into a more particular account of the Athc- 
aian people. 

SECTION ir. 

OF THE INHABITANTS OP ATHENS. 

There were three sorts of inhabitants of Athens :• citizent, 
strangers, and servants. . In the account taken by DcmetHtia 
Phalereus^n the ll« Olympiad, their number amounted to 
^1,000 citizens* 10,000 strangers, and 40,000 servants. ^ The 
number of citizens was altUdst the sanae in- the time of Cecrops, 
and leas under Pericles. 

I. OT THTE Citizens. 

A citizen couM only be such by birth or adoption. To be 
a natural denizen of Athens, it was necessary to be born of a 
father and mother both free, and Athenians.^ We have seen 
that Pericles restored this law to all its force, which had not 
been exactly observed, and which he himself some sniall time 
^fter infringed. The people could confer the freedom of the 
city upon strangers ; and thpse whom they had so adopted 
enjoyed almost the same rights and privileges as the natural 
citizens. The quality of citizen of Athena was sometimes 
granted in honour and gratitude to those who had rendered 
great services to the state ; as to Hippocrates j and even kings 
have sometimes canvassed that title for themselves and their 
children. Evagot'as, kinj^ of Cyprus, thought it much to his 
honour. 

When the young men attained the a^e of 20, they were in- 
rolled upon the list of citizens, after having ^taken an oath ; 
and it was only in virtue of that public and solemn act that 
they became members of the state. The form of this oath .is 
exceedingly remarkable, wliicb Stobsus and J Pollux have pre- 
served in the following words : ** I will never dishonour the 
** profession of arms, nor save my life by a shameful flight. I 
** will fight to my last breath for the religion and civil interests 
** of the state, in concert with the other citizens, and alone, if 
** occasion be. I will not bring my country into a worse con- 
♦*dition than I -found it ; but will use my utmost endeavours 
** to wake it more happy and flourishing. I will always sub- 
** mit-myself to the laws and magistrates, and to all that shall 
*< be ordained by the common consent of the people. If any 

• A. M. 3650. Ant/J. C.314. Athen. 1. vl, p. 272, 
I Tiio, text says, fitv^la^ai Tta-a-cx^dcxovray 400^00, which Is a manifest 
error. \ Book v, art. viii. J Pollux. 1. viii. c. 9* 
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V one tlull violatCf or mike void the 1aw8t ^ w31 not ditgiuise 
^ or conceal such an attempt, but will oppoat it either alone 
** or m conjuDCtioQ with my fellow-citiaeiM, and I will coti- 
«< rtantly adhere to the religion of my fbr^|||ers. To all 
«* which I call to witness AgraulU, ^^V^^^JKf^ ^°^ J"PJ' 
*< ter/' I leave the reader to his -own r^l^^s upon thU 
auguit ceremony* well adapted to inspimk g jpvic <^ their 
country into the hearts of the young citiaSK* ' 

The whole people at first had beoi divideti into four tribes, 
and afterwards into ten« Each tribe was subdrvided into seve- 
ral partSt which were called ^^t pagi. It yjfffi by these two 
titles die citizens were described in the publmiu:t8. Mtli/Wt 
g triim Cecr^'uU e ^ago PittbensL 

II. OF TH£ STRANCeRSii 

I can those by that name, who, being of a foreign conntTy» 
came to settle at Athens* or in Attica, whether for the sake 
of commerce, or the exercising any tiade. They were termed 
/k/tmhoi, inquilini. They had no share in the government, nor 
votes in the assembly of the people, and could not be admitted 
into any office. They put themselves under the protection of 
tome citizen, as we find from a passage in ^Terence, and apon 
that account were obliged to render him certain duties and 
services, as the clients did at Home to their patrons. They 
were held to observe all the laws of the republic, atid'to coA- 
' form entirely to all its customs. They paid a yearly tribute 
to the state of it f drachms, and in default o^ payment wefe 
made slaves, and exposed to sale. % Xenocrates, the cdcbra* 
ted, but poor philosopher, was very near experiencing this 
misfortune, and was carried to prison ; but Lycurgua the ora- 
tor having paid the tax, rel^eased him iVom the farmers of the 
public revenues ; a kind of men who in all times have been 
very little aensibje to merit, with the exception <^ an exceed* 
ing few of their number. That philosopher, xAcetitig sonte 
time after the sons of bis deliverer, told them, ** I pay your 
<* father the £avour he has done me i^ith usury, for tlie world 
** praises him upon my account." 

IIU Ot THft SERVANTS. 

There were two kinds of them. The one> who wefc free, 
and^not able to get their bread by their work, were obliged 
by the bad state of their affairs to go into service ; and thnf 
condition was easy, and not laborious. The service of the 
other was forced and unavoidable ; these were slaves, who had 
either been taken prisoners in war, or. bought of such as trif- 
ficked publicly in them* Part of their master's estate consisted 

• Thais patri se commendarit ta cliefitdam et fidion : Mbbis dedit 
sete. EuQQch. Act 5. seen. uk. 
I* Six Uvr«i^ I Pittt« in naaisLf. 37^ 



in theniy who disposed absolutely of them> but generally treat- 
ed tfacm wkh great humanity. * Demosth'enes observes, in 
one of his harangues^, that the condition of servants was in- 
finitely mogjli^ntle at Athens than any where else. There 
was in tha^^fcan asylum and place of refiigc for slaves, where 
the l^pcs^^nteus ha^ been interred, and that asylum 8ul>> 
sisted in ^^^^B||fe time. Uow glorious was it for Theseus, 
that his totUHpRld do that 1200 years after his death; which 
he had donepBnself during his life, and continue the protector 
of the pec^le.as he had been i 

t When t^,slaves were treated with too much rigour and 
inhumanity, Aey had their action against their masters, who 
were obliged to sell them to others, if the fact were sufficiently 
proved. J They could ransom themselves even against their 
master's consent, when they had laid wp money enough for that 
purpose ; for out of what they got by their labour, after hav- 
ing paid a certain proportion to their masters, they kept the 
remainder for themselves, and made a stock of it at their own 
disposal. Private persons, when they were satefied with their 
services, often gave these slaves their liberty ; and the same ' 
grace was always granted them by the public, when the neces- 
sity of the times obliged the state to arm and list them for the * 
war amoog the citizens. 

. The humane and equitable usage with which the Athe- 
J^ians treated theu* servantsand skives, was an effect of the good 
temper natural to that people, and very remote from the aus- 
tere a^d cruel severity of thel^accdsemgniansin regard to their 
Helots, which often brought their republic to the very brink 
or destruction. § Plutarch, with great reason, condemns this 
"gottr. He thinks it proper tp:habituate one's self always to 
niercy, even with regard to beasts, were it only, says he, to 
Jearn by that means to treat; men well, and for the sake of ha- 
bituating humanity and benevolence. He relates upon this 
occasion a very singular feet, and very proper to explain the 
character of the Athenians. After having finished the temple 
called Hecatonpedon, they set all the beasts of burden at liber- 
ty that had been employed in the work, and assigned them fat , 
pasturages as consecrated animals : and it was said, that one 
of these beasts having come to oflfer himself at the work, and 
put himself at the head of those that drew the carriages to the 
citadel, walking foremost, as if to exhort and encourage them, 
the Athenians ordained by a decree, that the creature should 
be maintained at the public expence tin its death. 

• Philip. S. ^ f Pltrt. de supcrstit. p. 166, 

t Plaut. in CaiiB. § ^fAt, in Gatone, p. S38, 4«9. 

Vol. IV. X, 
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SECTION III. 

OF THE COUNCIL, OR SENATE OF FITS HUNDftED. 

In consequence of Solon's institutions, the pcmjlc of Atheni 
fiad a great share and authority in the govern^BU Appeals 
might be brought to their tribunal in all ca^^Kthey had a 
right to cancel the old laws, and establish "Cj^^^K in a word, 
all innportant affairs, whether relating to ^^^^P^^cf^ ^^re 
decided in their assemblies. In order to tnj^^Herininations 
being made with more wisdom and maturit^^Son had insti- 
tuted a council, composed of 400 senators, lA out of each 
tnbe, wht«h were then four in number ; thdv^^^i^ct^ ^^^ 
digested the affairs which were to "be laid befWe the people, 
as we shall soon explain more at large. Clisthenes, about lOO 
years after Solon, having increased the number of tHbes to 
ten, augmented also that of the senators to SCO ; each tribe 
supplying 50. This was called the council, or senate of the 
five hundred. They received their stipend out of the public 
treasury. 

They were chosen by lot, in which they made use of black 
and white beans, which were mingled and shaken in an um, 
and each tribe gave in the names of those who aspired to that 
trust, and had t-hc revenue assigned by the laws to qualify them 
for it. None could be admitted under the age of SO. After 
inquiry made into the manners and conduct of the candidate, 
he was made to take an oath, whereby he engaged to give at 
all times the. best council he could to the people of Athens, 
and never to depart in the least from the tenor of the laws. 

This senate assembled every day, except upon the days ap- 
pointed for festivals. Each tribe in its turn furnished those 
who were to preside in it, called * prytanes, and this rank was 
decided by lot. This presidency continoed 35 days, which 
being reckoned ten times, amounts to the number of days, ex- 
cept four, of the lunar year followed at Athens. This time 
of the presidency or prytanism, was divided into five weeks 
with regard to tiie five tens of the prytanes, who were to pre- 
side in them, and every week seven of these ten .prytanes, 
drawn by lot, presided each their day, and were denominated 
njo'Jgoi, that is to say, presidents. He f who was so for the 
day, presided in the assembly of the senators, and in that of 
the people. He was charged with the public seal, as also 
with the keys of the citadel and treasury. 

The senators, before they assembled, offered a sacrifice to 
Jupiter and Minerva, under the additional appellation of God- 
dess of Good Counsel f^ to demand the prudence and under- 
standing necessary in wise deliberations. The president j)ro- 
posed the business which was to be considered in the assembly. 

* P^»vr«f«f, I He was called ^Extg-orng, J BixttiW, /3*a«/«» 



Every one gave his opinion in his turn, and always standing* 
After a question had been settled, it wa« drawn up in writing,, 
and read with a Iptid voice. Each senator then gave his vote 
by scrutiny, in putting a bean intathe urn. If the number of 
the white beans carried it, the question passed, otherwise it was 
rejected. This sort of decree was called 4.nfKr^«, or nf-j^t^tu/c^*, 
as much a& to say, preparatory resolution. It was afterward^ 
laid before the asfiembly of the people, where, \i it was received 
and approved, it had the force of the law ; if not, its authority 
subsisted only one year. This shows with wliat wisdom Solon 
established this council, to inform and direct the people, to fix. 
their inconstancy, to prevent their temerity, and to assist their 
deliberations with a prudence and maturity not to be expected 
in a confused' and tunvultuous assembly, composed of a great 
niimber of citizens, mpst of them without education, capacity,, 
or much zeal for the public good.: The reciprocal dependency^ 
and natural intercourse of the two bodies of the state, which 
were obliged to lend each other their authority, and remained 
equally without force when without union and a good under- 
«tanding, were besides a method judiciously contrived for sup- 
porting a wise balance between the two bodies ; the people- 
not being able \o institute any thing without its being first 
proposed and approved by the senate, nor the senate to pasr 
any decree into a law till it had been ratilied by the people. 

We ttuiy judge of the importance of this council by the 
matters which were treated in it, the saftne, without any ex- 
ception, as wer^laid before the people ; wars, taxes, maritime 
aiFdirs, treaties of peace, alliances ; in a word, whatever related 
to government ; without mentioning the account which they 
obliged the magistrates to give on quitting their offices, and. 
their frequent decisions and judgments upon the most seriouig 
and important affairs.. 



SECTION IV. 

©F THE AREOPAGUr. 

This council took its name from the place y^rhere il assenj*^ 
Bled, called * the Quarter, or Hill of Mars, because, according, 
to some, Mars had tieen cited thither in judgment for a mur- 
der committed by him.. It was- believed to be as ancient aa 
^ue nation. Cicero and Plutarch attribute the institution of 
Jtto Solon ; but he only re-established it, by giving it more 
^ttstre and authority than it had had till then, and for that: 
Kason was looked upon as its founder. The number of the 
J€nators of the Areopagus was net fixed ; at certain timess 
«ex amounted to 200 or SOO^ Solon thought proger tha^ 
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only chose who ba<} borne the office <^ archoB slioidd behon* 
•uied with that dimity. 

TbU senate had the care of scetng the law& duly observedy 
of inspecting the n\anners of the people* and especially of jndg^* 
iag in criminal cases. They held their sittings in an open place, 
and during the night } the former very probabl^p;^ avoid be- 
ing under the same roof with the crimmals» ai|M|^ to defile 
themselves by such a commerce with them rAe' latter, that 
they might not be softened by the sight of the gnilty, and 
might judge according to justice and the laws. It was for 
the same reason the orators were not permitted to use their 
exordium or peroration, nor allowed to excite the passions^ 
and were obliged to confine themselves solely to the subject- 
matter of their cause. The severity of their judgments was 
exceedingly dreaded, particularly in regard to mnrder, and 
they were highly attentive to in^»re their citizens with "horror 
for that crime. They || condemned a child to be put to death 
for making it his pastime to put out Che eyes of quails ^ con- 
ceiving this sanguinary inclination as the mark of a very wicked 
disposition, which might one day prove fatal to m^y, if he 
were suffered to grow up with imponity. 

The affairs of reliifioii, as blasphemies against the gods, con- 
tempt of sacred mysteries, difierent species of iiii|»ety, jmd the 
introduction of new ceremoBtes add new divinities, were also 
brought before this tribunal. * W^ read in Justin Mtftyr, that 
Plato, who in his travels in Egypt had acquired great lights 
concerning the unity of God, when he returned to Athens 
took great care to dissemble and conceal his sentiments, for 
f«ar of being obliged to appear and give an account of them 
before the Areopagitse ; and we know that St. Paul was tra- 
daced before them, as teaching * new doctrine f, and endea- 
Touring to introduce new gods. 

These judges were in great reputation for their probity,. 
equity, and prudence, and generally respected, Cicero, in 
writing to his friend Atticiis, upon the fortitude, constancy^ 
and wise severity of the Roman senate, thinks he makes a 
great encomium upon it, in comparing it with the Areopagus. 
• J Sfnatujf "A^Mf , «-«>««•, nil constantiusy nil se^v^rius, nil fortius*. 
Cicero must have conceived a very advantageous idea of it, to 
speak of it as he does in the first book of his Officea^ He 

] Nee mlhi videntur Areopagitae, cum damnaverunt puerum oculo$ 
coturnicum eruentem,aiiud judicasse, quam id signum esae perniciosis- , 
simae mentis, miiltisque malo futurse &i adoievisset. Quintil. I. v. c. ^, 

* Cohort ad Graec. f Acts xvii. 18— «0. 

% Ad Attic. 1. i. ep. 1 3. 

§ Quatnvis Themcstocles jure laudefur. et sit ejus nomen, quam 9(h 
Icnis, iUustrius, citecurque Salamis clarissimse testis vidtoriae, qua 
anteponatiu: conailio Solonis ei^ qiio primnm constitttit Are<»a]g;itas: 



compares the fimous hattle of Salamis, in which Thcmistoclcft 
h&d sogccat a part* with the establishment of the Areopagusr 
that he ascribes to Solon ; and makes no- scruple to prefer, or« 
at least to equaU* the legislator's service to that for which* 
Athens was obliged to the general of it&arnvy.. ** For in real- 
" ity," says he, •* that victory was useful to the republic only 
** for once, but the Areopagus will be so throughout all ages y 
"ashy the wisdom of that tribunal^ the laws and ancient 
" customs of the Athenian state are preserved.. Themistocles 
" did no service to the Areopagus, but the Areopagus abun- 
** dantly contributed to the victory of Themistocles i because 
^' the republic was at that time. directed by the wise counscU" 
** of that august senate." 

It appears fron:i this passage of Cicero's, that the Ajreopagus^ 
had a^reat share in the government, and I do not doubt but 
it was consulted upon important affairs.. Cicero here perhaps 
may have confounded- the council of the Areopagus with that 
of the 6vc hundred.. It is certain, however, that the Areopa» 
gitae were extremely active in the public affairs. . 

Pericles, who could never enter into the Areopagus, because. . 
Ghance having always been against him. he had not passed- 
through any of the employments necessary to his admission,, 
attempted to weaken its authority, and: attained -his point f; 
which is a great blot in his reputation- 



SECTION V. 

OF THE MAGIS^TRATES.. 

^ Of these -a great number were established fdndlfferent func^ 
tJons. 1 shall speak only of the archons who are the mosti^ 
known.. I have observed elsewhere that. they, succeeded the 
^ngs, and that their authority., at fifst continued during life. 
It was at length limited to ten years, and reduced at last only 
to one. When Solon was commissioned to reform thegovern- 
Went, he found' them upon this foot> and to the number of 
^;ne. He did not abolish their office, but he very much dimi^ 
Dished their power.. 

The first of these nine magistrates was called the arcbon,! • 
^y way of eminence,- and the year denominated from him t. 
•* * Under such an archon such a battle was fought." The 

»ott minus proeclamm-hoc, quanr-illiid, judicandum cat. Whid enii»i 
«emel profuit, hoc semper proderit civitati : hoc conaili© lege* Ath**- 
JMensium* hoc majorum instituta . servantur. Et Themi«toclw^qu!-- 
^ni nihil dixerit, in qua ipse. Areopagum juverit : at ille adjuvift.- 
'^hemistoclem. Ei^ enim bellum ^estum contilio senatus ejiu, qyiau 
SoJone erat conatitutus. Offic. 1. i. n. 75. 
* From thence he was also called *ET«lH»^af ,^ 



itcond was calted the kin^, which was the femalns stud foot* 
steps of the anthoritf to which they had succeeded. The third 
was the potemarch, who at first commanded the armies, and 
always retained that llime» though he had not the satoe aa- 
thority, of which he had so long preserved some part.. For we 
ftave seen, in speaking of the iMttk of Marathon, Chat the pole* 
inarch had a right to tote in the council of war, as well as the 
' ten generals then in command. The six other archons were 
called by the common name, Thesmothetae, which iaspiies 
that they had a particular superintendence o^er the laws, in 
Order to their being duly obsenred. These nine archons had 
each of them a peculiar provmce, and were judges in eertaia 
affairs allotted to their cognizance. I do not think it neces- 
iary to enter into the particulars of their duty, nor into those 
of many other employments and offices, established lor the ad- 
ministration of justice, for the levying of tastes and tributes, for 
the preservation of good order in the city, for suf^lying it 
with provisions, in a word, for every thing relating to coOk* 
mcrce and civil society. 

SECTION VI. 

OF THS ASS£ltBLIES OP THB rSOPLB. 

These were of two sorts ; the one ordinary and fixed td 
ecrtain days, and For these there was no kind of summons ; 
the other extraordinary, according to the difFercnf occasions 
that arose, and the people were informed of it by express pro- 
clamation. 

The place for the assembly was not fixed. Sometimes it 
was the public market-place, sometimes a part of the city near 
the citadel, called rvj^, and sometimes the theatre of Bacchus^ 

The prytanes generally assembled the people. . Some days 
before the assembly papers were fixed up, wherein the busi* 
Hess to be considered was set down. 

AU the citizens, poor as well as rich, had a right to give 
Iheir suffrages. They were Kable to a penalty who foiled of 
being present at the assembly, or who came too late ; and to 
induce their punctual attendance, a reward was annexed to it, 
at first of an obolus, which was the sixth part of a drachm^ 
then of three oboli, which made about fivepcnce French. 

The assembly always began with sacrifices and prayers, ia 
order for the obtaining from the gods the knowledge and un> 
derstanding necessary to wise deliberations \ and they never 
failed to add the most terrible imprecations against such at 
«hould wilfully advise anv thing contrary to. the public good. 
'^ The president proposed the aflfkrr upon which they were td 
deliberate. If it had been examined in the senate, and drawn 
up there as a <}ucstion| it was resid ; after which those who 



would speak were invited to ascend the tritranal» that they 
might i^ the better heard by the pe^rtg ^°^ inform them in 
the matter proposed. The oldest gen^^Bpoke first, and then 
the rest according to their seniority ; when the orators had 
done speakiggy and concluded that it was necessary to approve 
or reject the decree of the senate, the people proceeded to votCf 
and the moat conimon method of doing it was by holding up 
their hands, to denote their approbation ; which was called 
Xii^oTwvitv, The assembly was sometimes adjourned till another 
day, because it was too late for the number of those who lifted 
up their hands to be distinguished, and the plurality decided* 
After a resolution had been formed in this manner, it was re- 
duced to writing, and read by an officer to the people with a 
loud voice, wbo confirmed it again by holding -^p their handa 
as before ; after which the decree had the force of a law. And 
this was called y^^inpta-pM^ firoQfi the greek word ^«l^, which 
signifies «* a pebble,*' or *« small stone," because they were 
sometimes used in giving suffrages by scrutiny. 

An the great affairs of the republic were discussed in these 
assembTies. It was in them new laws were proposed, and old 
ones amended ; the religion and worship of the gods examin- 
ed ; magistrates, -generals and officers created ; their behavior 
and conduct inquired into ; peace or war conchided ; deputiet 
and ambassadors appointed ; treaties and alliances ratified ; 
freedom of tbc city granted ; rewards and honors decreed for 
those who bad distinguished themselves in war, or rendered 
great services to the republic ; and punishments ordained for 
those who bad behaved themselves ill, or had violated the lawa 
of the state, and were banished by ostracism. In fine, justice 
was administered, and judgment passed there, upon the most 
important affairs. We see from this account, which is how- 
ever very imperfect, how far the people's power extended ; 
and with what truth it may be said' that the government of 
Athens though qu^ified with aristocracy, and the authority of 
the elders, was by its constitution democratical and popular. 
I shall uke occasion toobservcin the sequel, of what weight 
the talent of eloquence is in such a republic ; and in what man* 
ners orators ought to be considered in it. It is not easy to pon* 
ceive how they could make themselves heard in so numerous 
an assembly, and where such "a multitude of auditors were pre* 
«nt. We may judge how great that was, from what has been 
•aid of it in two instances. The first relates to ostradsm, and 
the other to the adoption of a stranger for a citizen. On cacl^ 
of these occasions it was necessary that no less than 6000 citi- 
^ns should he present in the assembly. 

I reserve for another place the reflections which naturally 
arise from what I have already related, and what it remaioa 
far mc to 8?y farther upoA the goveroment of Atheoi* 
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SECTION vn- 

0F- TRIALS. 

There were difftfcnt tribunalsy according to tiie difference 
•f the affairs to be adjudged ; but appeals might be brought to 
the people from all decrees of other judges, and this it was that 
rendered their power so great and considerable*. All the allies^ 
when they had any cauac to try, were obliged to repair to 
Athens ; where they often remained a considerable time, with- 
out being able to obta,in audience, from the multiplicity of 
aflfairs to be adjudged. This law had been imposed upon them, 
in order to render them more dependent upon the people, and^ 
more submissive to their authority ; instead orwhich, had they 
sent commissioners to the 'places', they would have been the 
sole persons tawhom the allies would l)ave made their courts, 
apd paid their homage. 
' The parties pleaded their causes either in perfl!On,.or employ- 
ed advocates to dp it for them. The time allowed for the hear- 
ing was generally fixed,, and a water-clock, called in Greek* 
xxivf/tATf a, regulated its duration. The decree was passed by plu- 
rality of voices ; and when the suffrages were equal, the jtidges' 
inclined to the side of mercy, and acquitted the accused. If 
is remarkable, thi^ a friend was not obliged to give evidence? 
against a friendl 

. All the citizens, even the poorest, and such as had ho estates, . 
were adroitted into the number of the judges, provided they 
Ijad attained the age of 30,, and were known to be persons of 
good morals* Whilst they set in judgment, they held ifi their* 
Bands a kind of sceptre,* which was the mark of^^ their dignity^, 
and laid it down when they withdrew.. 

The judges' salary was different at different' times. • They. 
Had at first only an obcJus a-day, and~afiterwards tbrce, where 
their fee remained fixed. It was but a small matter in itself,^> 
but became in time a very great charge to, the publicj and ex- 
hausted the treasury without, nuich enriching particulars. We- 
QJay judge of this from what is related in Aristophancs's conie-^ 
dy of tjie Wasps,, wherein that poet ridicules the passion of the 
Athenians for trying causes, and their eager desire forthe gainr 
arisfli^ from.it, which protracted and multiplied suits toTnfinity. 

In this comedy, a voung Athenian, who was to act the part 
I. have mentioned, of turning the judges and trials of Athens, 
mto ridicule, from a state of the revenues paid into the public 
treasury, finds their amount to be 2000 talents.f He then 
examines how. much of that sum falls to the share of the judges, 
with whom Athens was over*run>at three oboli a head per day; 
This appears to be anntially, including alKof them, only 150 
Jalents.J The calculation is easy. The judges were paid. 

^ fXeiu4ewpAtbea.p.064.. f Abottl2S(VXK)jL«terl |700Q|t4ttil> 
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oBly ten months io the year, the other two beinf employed in 
festivals, when all piroceeding:^ at law were prohibited. Now 
three oboli a-day paid to tfOOO men, make 15 talents a-montht 
and in conaequence 150 in ten months. According to thia 
ciiciilation,the most assidoons judge gained only 75livres(a!H>ut 
three gomeas) a-year. •* What then becomes of the remainder 
"of the «G«> talents r cries the yoang Athenian. ••What!** 
replies his father, who was one of the judges, «♦ it goes to those 

*• ; but let us not expose the shame of Athens j let us 

" always be for the people.'^ The young Athenian goes on 
to explain that the remainder went to such as robbed the pub- 
lic treasury ; to the orators, who incessantly flattered the peo* 
pie 5 and to those who were employed In the government and 
army. I have extracted this remark from the works of Father 
Brumoi the Jetntt, with which I shall make Ycry freci when 1 
come to tpeak of public shows and dramttic reprcacotationi* 

SECTION VIIL 

OF THI AMPHlCTY^Nt. 

Trb famous •ouncil of the Amphictyons it introduced here» 
though not peculiar to the Athenians, but common to all 
Greece, because it it often naentioned in the Grecian history», 
and I do not know whether I shall have a more natural ooca*' 
won to speak of it. 

Tbe assembly of the Amphictyons was in a nunncr the bold- 
|pg of a general assembly of the states of Greece. The estab- * 
usment of it is attributed to Amphictyon, king of Athens, 
and son of Deucalion, who gave them his name. His princt« 
pai view in the institution of this council^ was to unite in the 
Mcred band of amity the several people of Greece admitted 
"Jto it, and to oblige them by that union to undertake the de- 
fence of each other, and he mutually vigilant for the happi- 
ness and tranquillity of their country. The Amphictyons 
were also created to be tbe protectors of the oracle of Del- 
phos, and the guardians of th^ prodigious riches of that tern* 
P^e ; and also to adjudge the differences which might arise 
between the Delphians and those who came to consult the 
oracle. This council was held at Thermopylae, and sometimes 
^t pelphos itself. It assembled regularly twice a-ycar, in the 
*P"ng and autumn, and more frequently when affairs required. 

The number of people or cities which had a right to sit in 
^018 assembly is not precisely known, and varied, without doubt, 
*t different times. When the Lacedemonians, in order to 
pass in it what decrees they thought fit, were for excluding 
the Thessalians, Argivcs, and Thebans, * Thcmistocles, in the 
»P<^ech he made to the Amphictyons to prevent that design* 
« Phit. in Theiaist. p. 1 a& 
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from takiay effect* seems to iitainuate that there . were avUy 
one-and -thirty cities at that time which had this light. 

Each city sent two deputies^ aad in consequenee had two- 
votes to the council ; and that without distinction* or the 
more powerfxil having any prerogative of houpur or pre-emi- 
nence over inferior states in regat^ to the siiiTrages ; the liber- 
ty upon which these people valued themselves requiring that 
every thing should be equal amongst them; 

The Amphictyons had full power to discuss and determine 
finally in all differences which might arise between the Am- 
phictyonic cities, aiid to fine the culpable in such manner as 
they thought fit. They could employ not only the ngour 
of the laws in the execution of their decrees,, btit even raise 
troops, if it were necessary, to compel such as rebelled to 
submit to them. The three sacred wars undertaken by their 
order, of which I have spoken elsewhere^ are evident proofs, 
of this power. 

Before tliey were installed nito this body,, they took a veryr 
remarkable oath, of which ^schines f has preserved the form- 
It runs to this effect ^ •• I swear that I will* never destroy any 
•* of the cities honoured with the rigrht of setting in the Am- 
'^ phictyonic council^ nor turn their running waten out of 
'' their course either in times of war or peace». If any people 
^ shall make such an attempt, I boceby engage to carry the 
** war into their country, to demolish their cities, townfl^ ancL 
** villages, and to trckt theift in all ththgs as the most cmei 
•* enemies. Moreover, if at any time any person shall dare 
'^ to be so impious asta steal and take away any of the rich 
*? offerings preserved in the temple of Apollo at Delphoe, or 
** or abet any others in committing that crime, either by aiding 
•* or only counselling him therein, I will use my feet, hands» 
5* voice, in a word, ail my powers and faculties, to avenge 
•* such sacrilege." That oath was attended with the most ter- 
rible imprecations and execrations : " That if any one infringe* 
** any thing contained in the oath I have now taken, whether 
** private person, city, or people, may that person, city, or 
** people, be deen»ed accursed, and in that acceptation expe- 
^ ricnce the whole vengeance of Apollo, Latona, Diana, and 
*^ Minerva the foreknower. May their country produce none 
•' of the fruits of the earth, and their women, instead of ge-. 
** nerating children resembling their fathers, bring forth no- 
•<> thing but monsters ; may their animals share in. the same 
•* curse. May those sacrilegious men lose all suits at law ; 
*^ may they be conquered in war, have their houses demolish- 
" ed, and be themselves and. their children put to the sword.**" 
I am not astonished that, after such terrible engagements, the 
kply wari undertaken by the order of the AmphictyouEi. should! 
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•be carried on with so naiidi ardour and fiiry. The rcTigiofi of 
an oAth was of great force with the ancients > and how much 
more -regard ought to be had to it in the Christian world 
which profesaes to believe that the violation of it shall be pun- 
ashed iKFith eternal torments ! and yet bow many are there 
amongst us who make a trifle of breakmg through the most 
solemn oaths 1 "^ 

The authority of the Araphictyons had always been of great 
weight in Grceoe, but it began to decline exceedingly from 
the monaent they condescended to admit Philip of Macedon 
into their body^ For that prince, enjoying by this means all 
their rights and privileges, soon knew how to stt himself above 
all law, and to abuse his power so far as to preside by proxy 
both in this ilhistrious assentbly and m tbe Pythian gamen % 
of which games the Amphictyons were judges and agono- 
thetae^ in virtue of their office. This Demosthenes reproaches 
him vv^ith in his third philippic: " When he does not deign," 
says he, ** to honour us with his presence, he sends his slaves 
*' to preside over us." An odious, but emphatical term, and 
in the spirit of the Grecian jibcrty, by whi<?h the Athenian 
orator images the base and abject subjection of the greatest 
lords' in Philip's court. 

If the reader desires a further knowledge of what relates 
to the Amphictyons, the dissertations of Monsieur Valois * 
may be consulted, in the Memoirs of the Academy of Belles 
Le ttres, wherein this subject is treated with great extent and 
erudition* 



SECTION IX. 

OP THE REVENUES OF ATHENS. 

The r6venyes,f according to the passage of Aristophanes 
which 1 have cited above, and, in consequence, as they stood 
in the time of the Peloponnesian war, amounted to 2000 ta- 
lents, that is to say, to 6,000,000 of livres. They were ge- 
nerally reduced to four Species. 

1. The first relates to the revenues arising from agriculture, 
the sale of woods, the produce of mines, and other funds of a 
like nature, appertaining to the public. Amongst these may 
be included the duties upon the import and expqrt of mer- 
chandise, and the taxes levied upon the inhabitants of the city, 
as vvell natives as strangers. 

The history of Athens often mentions the silver mines of 
Laurium, which was a mountain situated bcnveen thcPii-aeum 
#nd Capc.Sunium ^ and those of Thrace, from whence many 
persons extracted immense riches. % Xenophon, in a treatise 
wherein he states this matter at large, demonstrates how much 
* Vol: m. f Tc\i7, \ De ratioa. redituum. 
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the paUic Qi^ht.gata by industrioiMly working these miaes, 
from the example of the mauy persons they had enriched, 
llipponicus % let his mines and 600 slaves to an uudertaker, 
who paid him an obelus § a-d^y for each slave, clear of all char- 
ges, which amounted in the whole to a mina, about two pouods 
five shillings. Nicias, who was killed in Sicily, fanned out 
his mines and looo slaves in the same manner, and with the 
same profit in proportion to that number. 

2. The second species of revenue were, the contributions 
paid the Alhtnians by the . allies for the common expences of 
the war.. At first, under Aristides, they amounted to only 
460 talents. II Pericles augmented them almost a third, gmi 
raised thein to 6oo, and -some time after they were run up^^o 
ISOO. Taxes which in the beginning were moderate and 

. necessary, became thus in a little time excessiTe and exorbi- 
tant, notwithstanding all the protestations made the allies, and 
the most solemn engagements to the contrary. * 

3. A third sort of revenue were, the extraordinary capita- 
tion taxes levied upon the inhabitants of the country,, as we)l 
natives as strangers, in pressing occasions and emergencies of 
the state. 

4. The fines laid upon persons by the judges for different 
misdemeanors were applied to the uses of the public, and laid 
up in the treasury, except the tenth part of them, which was 
consecrated to Minerva, and a fiftieth to the other divinities. 

The most natural and legal application of these different re- 
venues of the republic was in paying the troops both by sea 
and land, building and fitting out fleets, keeping up and re- 
paiiing the public buildings, temples, walls, ports, and cita- 
dels. But the greatest part of them, especially after Pericles's 
time, was misapplied to unnecessary uses, and often consumed 
in frivolous-expenses, games, feasts, and sbows^ which cost 
immense sums, and were of no manner of utility to the state. 

SECTION X. 

OF THE EDUCATION OF THE YOUTH. 

I PLACE this article under the head of government, because 
nil celebrated legislators have with reason believed that the* 
•education of youth was an essential part x)f it.. 

The exercises that served for the forming of either the bodies 
or minds of the young Athenians (and as much may be said of 
almost all the people of Greece,) were dancing, music, hunting, 
fencing, riding, polite learning, and philosophy. It may be 
observed that I speak generally, and treat very slightly ths|e 
several articles. 

t Pag. 925. $ Six oboli make a drachm, 100 drachms a 

mina^ and 60 mtnaB a talent. I A talent was worth 1000 crowni. 
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Dancing is OTJC of the «cerd8C8 of the body, cultivated by- 
the Greeks with great at^cntioTK It tnkdt a part of what the 
andcnts tailed the Gymnastic, divided, according to * Plato, 
into two kinds, the orcheMric, tvhich takes its name from 
the dan<»e, and the TpaleBtrictf so caHed from a Greek word 
which signilies AvrefsiUng* The exercises of the latter kiiid 
principally cdtiduced to form the body for 'the fatigues of war, 
navigation, agticultofc, and the other uses of society. 

Dancing had another end, dfnd tJiught such rules of motion 
as were most pitopcr to render the shape free and caSy ; to 
give the body a Just |>ropottion, and the t^holc person an un- 
constrained, 'ndM«> and gi*ac<ful ailr ; in a word, an external 
politeiifefl*, if ;w« may 4)e allbtted to use that expfessiou, which 
never Mh to -^rej^dfee pet^lc in favour of those who have 
beenfofmcd to it early* 

Vimit -wfts cultivated M^ifh no tess apfilicatlon sttid success* 
The ancierits*^cribed wonderf\iI Effects to it. Th<?y believed 
it very proper to calm the passiorfis, soften the manners, and 
^ven humanise people naturally savage and barbafous. IT Po- 
Wbius, a grarve ftnd serft^us historian, and who is certainly wor- 
thy of belief^, attributes the extveme diffeten^c 1>etween two 
people of Area<jR*a, the one ^infinitely beloved and esteemed fot 
the elegance of their -mam^cr^ tlxir benevolent inclinations* 
humanity to stf angers, and piety to the gods ; the other, on 
the contrary, generally repricwched and hated for their malig* 
ii|ty, brutality, and iireligion : Polybius, I say, ascribes thii 
•jiffcrcnce to the study of music, I mean, says he, the true 
and noble music, industriott^ly <:ultivat<:d by the one, and ab- 
solutely n«»glect5d% the other penfple* 

After thisit is iiot isurprising that the t3 reeks considered 
Bjnsic as an esscMtial part fc the education of youth. I| Socraten 
himself,'!!! a very advanced age, was not ashamed to learn ta 
playtrpontmisicilinstrumerrts. Themistocles, however other* 
^'ise esteemed, X was thought to be wanting in point ofmcnt, 
wcause at an eiitertainmefit he could not touoh the lyre, like 
^ercst of the company. '§ An igtjorance in this respect was 
deemed adefcctofedooatioh $ on the Contf*ary, a capacity ia 

* ^fAruciS-a/, 'salt^re. '** *' \ Il«xn. 

^Poiyb.pissjr—stjr. 

II Socitt^s, j^ fiteneji; itfdtitiii tyi'anoh erubescebat. iS'uJntil .1. i c. 10. 

\ Ahefmistocles, Aim in epulis recusasset lyram, habitus est indoctiof% 
J*^;'I«wc.Quxst.li-i.n. 4. ' 

i Summam emditionem GraBci sitam een«ebatat \n net-von^m vo«; 
^mqiie camibiw— dJsceljautqBe idoixiae*;nec cjui pwciebat, satis e»^ 
^vdiitedoctrinapmabatur. Ibid/ 
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it did honour to the greatest men* H E^mtnoodas was praised 
for dancing* and pUying well upon the.flute* We may obeenre 
in this place the diflferent taste and genius of nations. The 
Romans were far from having the same opinion with the 
Greeks in regard to music and dancing, and set no value upon 
them. It is very likely the wisest and most knowing amongst 
the latter did not apply to them with any great industry ; suid 
Philip's expression to his son Alexander,- who had, shown too 
much skill in music at a feasts induces me to bo of.this opia- 
ien ; *' Are you not ashamed/' said he^^^to sii^ so well P' 

For the rest, this esteem for dancing and music had its foun- 
dation. Both the one and the other were employed in the 
OKwt august feasts and ceremonies of religion, to ejq;>re88 their 
acknowledgment to the gods with the greater force and d^« 
nity, for the favours they had vouchsafed to ooefier upon 
them. They had generally the greatest share in their feasts 
and entertainments, which seldom or ever began or ended 
without some odes being sung in honour of the victories in the 
Olympic games, and on other the like occasions.. They had 
a part also in war ; and we know that the Lacedaemonians 
marched to battle dancing, and to the sound of flutes. * Plato, 
the most grave philosopher of antiquity, c^nQidered both these 
arts, not as simple amusements, bat as they had a gfeat share 
in the ceremonies of religion and military exercises. Hence 
we see him very intent,' in his books of laws, to prescribe rulea 
upon dancing and music, and to keep them within the bounds 
of utility and decorum. 

They did not continue long within these restrictions. The 
licence of the Grecian st^e, on which dancing was in the 
highest vogue, and in a manner prostituted to buffoons add the 
most contemptible people, who made no other use of it than 
to suggest or support the most vicious passions ; this licence, 
I say, soon corrupted an art which might have been of some 
advantage, had it been regulated by Plato's opinioii.: Music 
V had a like destiny ; and perhaps the corruption of this did not 
a little contribute to the depraving, and perverting of dancing. 
Voluptuousness and sensual pleasure were the sole arbiters con« 
suited in the uses made of both, and the theatre became a 
school of every kind of vice. 

f Plutarch, in lamenting that the art of dancing was so 
much fallen from the merit which rendered it estimable to the 
great men of antiquity, does not oupit to observe, that it was 
corrupted by a vicious kind of poetry, and a soft effeminate 

II In EpaminonddB virtutibus commeinoratlime«t»faltaS8e eumcen* 
node, scienterque tibiit cantasse-— Scilicet hob eadem omnibus hon* 
esta sunt atque turpia, sed onuBa nwjorminilittttMJudicaBitur. Com. 
Nep. in prxfat. vit. £pam. ' >■ 

*2>elfiig;lvii. f Syaipos. L ix. <{«. U. p« M8. 



mamcf with which it was ill united, snd which had tatai p1ic€ 
of the ancient poetry and xnusic, that had something nobie» 
majestic, and even religiout and heavenly in them. He addg, 
that being made subsement to low taste and sensuality, by 
their aid it exercised a kind of tyrannical power in the thea- 
tres, which were become the public schools of criHiinal paa* 
siioas and gross vices, wherein no regard was had to reason. 

The reader^ without my obserring upon it to him, will make 
the application of this passage of Plutarch to the sort of music 
which engrosses our theatres at this day, and which, by its e& 
feminate aiid wanton airs, has given the last wound to the lit- 
tie manly farce and virtue that remained among us. Quintilian 
describes the Riustc of his times in the^ terms, * ^u^ nunc in 
seems effeminata ,.et impudUis modisfractay n^n en pmrU minima^ 
si quid in n^bis viriib roSoris mambatj excidit* 

ri. OF fHE OTHER EXERCISF.S OF THE BODY. 

The young Athenians, and in general all the Greeks, lyert 
very intent upon forming themselves to all the exercises of the 
body, and to go through their lessons regularly with the mast- " 
crs of the Palaestrae. They called the places allotted for these 
exercises Palaestrae, or Gymnasia \ which answers very near 
to our academies. Plato, in his books of laws, after having 
shown of what importance it was in war to cultivate the hancls 
and feet, addsf* that far from banishing from a well-regulated 
republic the profession of the athletae, on the contrary, prizes 
ought to be' proposed for all exercises that conduce to the im- 
provement of military virtue ; such are those which render 
the body more active, and fitter for the race ; more hard, ro»- 
hust, and supple ; more capable of supporting great fatigues, 
*nd effecting great enterprises. We must remember, that there 
was no Athenian who ought not to have been capable of hand«r 
ling the \)ar in the, largest galleys* The citizens themsclvc* 
did this office, which was not left to slaves and criminals, at- 
m these days. They were all destined to the trade of war> 
*nd often obliged to wear arms of iron from head to foot of a 
great weight. For this reason Plato, and all the ancients, 
looked upon the exercises of the body as highly useful, and 
tvcn absolutely necessary to the good of the public, and there* 
fore this philosopher excludes only those fronv them who wcpe 
wcapable of service in wat. ^ " 

X There were also masters, who taught the youth to ride,, 
^nd to handle their arms, or fence ; and others whose busines» 
it was ot instruct them in all that was necessary to be knqwn^ 
m order to excJ in the art military, and to become good com-^ 
ttanders. The whole science of the latter consisted in what 

* Quimil. 1. iv $. 1. f. Lib..viii. de leg. f . SSILtail. 

t9|nt.i9.liach«tc,:fi«.UiK . 
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theancients cdled the tactic* that is to say* the art of draw- 
ing op troops in battle* anJd.of .inaking military evDiotlonst 

That science was useful, but did not suffice. § Xenophon 
•bows its defect) in produeing a young, man lately come from 
•uch a. school, in ^which he imagined he bad learned every 
tiling, though in reality he had only acquired a foolish esteem 
for himself, attended with perfect ignorance. Hr giv« Kim^ 
^ the mouth of fiocrates, admiFable precepts upon the busi- 
Bess of a soldier, and very pn^r to* form an excelknt officer. 

Hunting was also considered by the aucients as a. fit esKidx 
ibr forming youth to the stratagems and fatigues of war. It 
is for this reason Xirnophoii,. wilOvwas no less a great general 
than a great philosopher, * did not think it below him to write 
9 treatise expvessly upon hunting, in which he descends to 
the lowest particular, and observes upon the constdcrable ad-r 
vantages consequential of it, from being inured tosuf^huo- 
rer, thhrst, heat, cold, without betng^discoura^d cither hj the 
kngth of the coiu^, the difficulty of the clifts and thicket} 
through which it is often necessary to press,, or the small suc- 
cess of the long and painful fatigues,, which they. often under- 
go to no purpose. He adds, that this innocent pleasure re- 
moves others equally shaaiei^l and criminal ;. and that a wise 
and moderate tnaa would not however abandon himself so 
muctk to it as to neglect the care of his domestic atfairs. 
f The same author, in the Cyropaedia freque;ntly praises hont- 
ing, which he looks upon as a real exercise of war,aQd^wS| 
in the exajnpte of bis young h^ro, the good usethat may be 
made of it.. 

UU OF THB EXE&CISK OFt THB MIND. 

Athens^ to speak, properly, was the school and abode of 
polite learning, arts and sciences. The study of^ poesy, elo- 

3uence, philosophy,, and nMthematies, were in great vogue 
lere, and much cultivated by the youth. 
The young people were sent first to learn grammar under 
masters who taught them regularly, and upon proper prin* 
ciples, theic owji language k by which they attained a know- 
ledge of its whole beautv, energy, numbeF, and cadence^ 
Hence % proceeded the universal frhe taste of Athens, where, 
9s h28toi7 informs us, a.simple herb-woman distinguished The' 
ophrastus to be a stranger, from the aifectajtion of a single 
word in expressing himself : and from, the same cause the 
orators were greatly apprehensive of letting fall the least injii^ 
dicious expression, for fear of offending so refined and deli- 
cate an audience. It was very conunon foor the young peo-^ 

$ Memorab. 1. ill p. 761, &c. 

• Pfi VieiULtioaf . t Cyrop. 1. 1. 5. 6. et L iL p. 59,f6a , ' 

t Qic. in Jlfitf. lu 172. guiatil I. viiLc I. . ?luJt» ia Pspcfi* 1^ 



pie to get the tragedies repreacoted ypon the stage by beart*- 
We have seen» that) ager the defeat of the Athenians befdrc 
Syracuse, many of tbem who had been taken prisoners and- 
made siav^s^ softened their slavery by reciting the works of^ 
Euripides to their nn»tet«S» who^ esctremely delighted with* 
hearing such sublime vejpws^^ treated them from thencefortlv 
with kindness and humanity. The compositions of the other' 
poets had no doubt the same dSecX : and Plutarch tdls usr 
tiiat Alcibiadeas when yery young» having entered 4 school- 
in which there was not an Homer, gave the master a box om* 
the ear as an ignorant fellowy * and one who dishonoured his* 
profession. 

As for eloquence^ it i» no wonder that it was particolarljF 
studied at Athens. It was that which opened the wa)r to 
the highest offices^ reigned a|;)9olute in the assemblies^, decided- 
the most important affairs of the Btate> and gave an sUmost 
Qoiimit^ power to those who had the talent of speaking w 
an eminent degree.- 

This therefore was the great employment of the young ciii* 
Kcns of Atheosr especially of those who aspired to the high- 
est employm^ts.. To the study of rhetoric they annexed that 
of philosophy : I comprise under the latter all the sciences*, 
which are either parts of, or relate' to it. The persons knowa 
toanti^ity under the name of sophists^; had acquired a great 
reputation at Athene*^ especridly in the time of Socrates. These 
teachers^ who were as presumptuous as avaricious, set them* 
selves up for universal scholars. Their, whole art lay in philo* 
«ophy and eloquence, both of which they corrupted by the 
fahe taste and wrong principles they instilled into their dis« 
ciples. 1 have observed, in the life of Spcrates, that philoso^ 
phct's endeavours and success in discrediting them. 
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rEO?l«S OF GRBECf- IN' AI/^L TIMES TERYt WARLIKKV ■ 

NO people of antiquity* I except the Romans, could dis*- 
pute the glory of arms and military virttie with the- 
Grccksr 'During the Trojan war^ Greece signalized her va»- 
lour in battle, and acquired immortal fame by the bravery of- 
the captains she sent thither. This expedition was howcv«t» 
• • Ift Alcib. p. \U.^ 
Ma 
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p r o p el l y spc^ng, no more than the cradle of Iter infant glory j 
and the great exploits by which she dittingtiished herself there 
were only her first essays and apprenticeship in the arTof war. 

There were in Greece at that time sereial small; republicsi 
neighbours to one another by tfhcir sttuation» bnf extremely 
irmotc in theur customs, Uwsr charactersy Jind. particularly in 
their interesta. This difiirrence of manners and interests was 
a continual source and occasion of divisions amongst them* . 
Svery city» little satisfied with its own dominion, was studious 
to aggrandize itself at the cxpence of its next neighbours, ac- 
cording as they lay most commodious foe it. - Hence all these 
little itateS) either out of ambition, and to extend their con- 
quests, or the oecesstty of a just defence, were always under* 
arms, and by that conttnual exetcne of war formed in the 
universal people amartial-spiriV«>d^an intrepidity of courage, 
which made them mvincible in the field ; as appeared in the 
acquel, when the whole united forces of the east came to in- 
Tade Greece, and made her sensible what* she wa^andof 
what capable. 

Two cities distinguished themselves above the rest, and held 
indisputably the first rank. ^theK were Sparta and Athens : in 
consequence of which, those • cities either successively or to* 
getber bad the empire of Greece, a^d maintained' themsdves 
through a long scries of lime in a power which the sole sispe- 
riority of merit, universally acknowledged by aH the other 
states, had acquired then.. This merit consisted prrnc^saHy 
in their military knowledge and martial virtue ^ of which they 
had given the most glorious proofs in the war i^atnst the Ptr- 
iians. Thebes disputed this* honour^ w ith them for^tome years, 
by. surprising actions of valour, which had something of. pro- 
digy in them ; bat this was but a short-lived blaze,, which, af* 
ter having shone out with exceeding, splendour, soon disap- • 
pdured, and left that city in its original obseority. Sparta and^ 
Athens will therefore be the only objects of our reflections as 
to what relates to war, and we shall jpin them together in or- 
der to be the better able to distinguish their characters, as well- 
in what they resemble as ius what they di£fer from each other. 



SECTION IL 

•aiGIN ANP CAOSE OP^ THS VALOUR AKD MILITAKY TIE- 
TUE OF THB LACEDEMONIANS /nDATHEIIIANS. 

All the laws of Sparta and institutions of Lycnrgus seem. 
to have no other object than w.ir, and tended solely to the 
jnakiog the subjects of that republic a body of soldiers. All^ 
i»tber employments, all other exercises, were prohibited amongst 
them. Arts, polite. learning, sciences* trades,, even husbandry 
iisdfjL had. no share; in th«ir applications^ .and seemed in.th«ifr 
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eyes iMiworth)r of them. From their earliest infancy no other 
histe was instilled into them but for arms ; and indeed the 
Spartan ediicatioD was wonderfuHy well' adapted to that end*^ 
To go barefoot, to He hardy to shift with little meat and 
drink, to sii€er heat and cold, to exercise continually, hunt- 
ing, wvestling, running on foot and horseback^ to be inured to 
blows smd wounds, so as to vent neither complaint nor groan ;. 
these were the rudiments of the Spartan youth with regard to» 
war, and- enahkd them one day to support all its fatigues, and 
to confront ail itsdangerSk 

The habit of obeying^ contracted from- the ntost early years, 
respect for the magistrates and elders, a^ perfect submission to 
the laws, from which no age- nW condition was exempted, pre- 
pared them amazingly for military discipline, whi<*h is in a man*- 
ner the seul of wai?, and the principle of success in all great 
enterprises^ 

Now one oT these laws was, to conqueror die, and never to- 
surrender to- the enemy. Leonidas with his 300 Spartans was 
an illustrious example of this ; and his intrepid valour, extol- 
led in a]l ages vrith- the highest applauses, and proposed as a 
model to all posterity, had given the same spirit to the nation, 
and' traced them out the plan they were to fcHow. - The dis- 
grace and infamy annexed to the violation of ^his law, and to 
such as quitted their arms in battle, confirmed the observance 
of it,, and rcndwed it in a matiner Inviolable. The mothers 
recommended ta their sons, when tficy set ottt for the field, 
to return ett1»er with,* or upon- their bucWers.' They did not 
weep for those who died with their arms in their hands, but 
ibr those who preserved themselves by flight. Can we be sur- 
prised after this, that a small body of such soldiers, with such 
principle^ should put an innumerable army of barbarians to a 
stand ? 

The Athenians were not bred up so reugftly as the people 
«f Sparta, but had no less valour. The taste of the two peo- 
ple was quite different in regard to education and employment; 
but they attained the same end, though by different means. 
The Spartans knew only how to use their arms, and were no 
more than soldiers: b-jt among the Athenians (and we must 
«ay as much of the other pecple of Greece), arts, trades, hus- 
bandry, commerce, atkl navigation, were held in honour, and 
thought no disgrace to. any one. These occupations were no 
obstacles to the valour and knowledge necessary in war; they 
disqualified none for rising to the greatest commands and the 
*«!t dignities of the repubh'c. Plutarch observes, that Solon, 
•^^ing the territory of Attica was barren, applied himself to 
turning the industry of his citizens upon arts, trades, and 
«wnmerce, in order to supply his country thereby with what it 
wanted oa the ade of fertility. This taste became one of tht 
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maiuma of the goveyniftent aii4 fydidaTinental laws of U)e. 8late> 
aud perpetuated itself amoogpst the people, but without Jes* 
tening in the least their ardour for war. « 

The ancient glory of the natioo, which had always distio- 
guisbed itself by , military bravery, was a powerfi^l motive ftr 
not degenerating from the leputation of tWr ancestors. The 
famous battle of Marathon^ wherein Ihey ,had sust^uned ak>ae 
the shock of the barbariansy and gained a signal victory ovcsr 
thcm» infinitely heightened their cour^^e ; and the battle of 
Salamin, in the success of which, they had the greatest 8hare>> 
raised Ihem to the highest pitch of g|oryi and resdercd liietQ 
eapable of the greatest enterfHises. 

A noble emulation not to give place in point of merit to 
Sparta, the rival of Atheos^and a lively jealousy of thcicglor^ 
which di4nog the war with the Persians contained- itself with- 
in due bounds, were another strong incentive to the Atheatans* 
who every day made new efforts to eiscd themselves, and sus- 
tain their reputation. 

The rewards and honours granted to those who bad distin- 
guished themselves in battle ; the monuments erected in nse- 
mory of the citizens who had died in the defence of their 
country ; the iimeral ora^ons publicly pi^onounced m tl^e nudit 
of the most august religious ceremopies, to render their names 
immortal ; all conspired infinitely tp enteroise the valour of 
both nations, and paiticul^rly of the Athenians».and tq make 
fortitude a kiad of law and indispensable nece^ity Xq Ibcpi. 

* Athens bad a. law, by which it wasxxrdamedy that those 
who had been ^aaimed in the wa^, should l^e^maivtafned at the 
expence of the public*. The samfs grace was granted to tht 
faUiers and mothers, as well as the chiidi'cn of such as had fal- 
len in battler and left their families poor, and not in ^condition 
to subsist themselves. The republic, like a good mother, ge- 
nerously topk tiien»' into J^v care, 4^14, wi£ gi^ regard to 
them, supplied all the duties, and pro<|ui3^aU the relief, they 
Gould have expected fconi ;^hose whose loss they deplored* 

ThiSeiialted the courage of the Atlieni^uiSy^d rendered 
their trt^ops invincible, thoi^gh. n9t very. numeroUtS. In the 
battle of PUtasa, where the army of tl.: barbarians, cofnmand- 
ed by Mardonius, consisted of no lesfr than dOO,QQO meii, and 
the united forces of the Qreeks of only 108,200 men, there 
were in the latter only 10,000 Laceda&monians, of which one 
,)ialf were Spartans, that is to say, inhabitant of ^^ta, an4 
. 8000 Athenians. It is true, each Spartan brought with him 
seven helots, which made in all 8^,000 men f bu^ they were 
scarce ever reckoned as soldiers* 

f Phiu ia SoUp. 96. Ib< in Meftez. ps 24^1^49. IPlog. Laen. is 
Sol. p. ^7, 
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This sitintng merit in point of martial! taFour, generallf ao 
knowledged by the other states and people, did not suppre«^ 
ill their minds all genttmcnts of enry and jealousy, as appeared 
once in relation ttfthe Eacedscmonians. The allies, who were 
very much superior to theft* in -mimber, were in pain to sec 
themselves subjeeted to thefr order, and miirraured against il 
in secret. Agesilaus, kitig of -Sjjarta, without seeming to have 
any knowledge oft heir disgust, assembled the whole army'; and 
after having made all the allies sit down oh one side, and the 
I^aceda&moniansrby themselves on the other, he catiscd procla- 
mation to be made by an herald, that all smiths, masons, car- 
penters, and so on through the other trades, should rise up, 
Almostall the allies did so, and not one of the Lacedaemonians^ 
to whom all trades were prohibited. Agesilaus then smiling, 
** Yott see," sad he, " bow many more soldiers Sparta fur- 
** nishes than all the rest of the allies together ;" thereby intf- 
matiog, that to be a good soldier it was aecessary to be only 
a soldier ; that trades diverted the artisan from applying him- 
self wholly to the profession of arn»g and the science of war, 
and prevented his succeeding so well in k as those who made 
it their sole business and exercise. But Agesilaus spoke and 
acted in that planner from the prejudice of hfs opinion in favour 
of the Lacedsemonian education ; for indeed those whom he 
was fcM- having considered only as simple artisans, had wellde* 
monstrated in the glorious victories they had obtained over thb 
Persians, and even. Sparta itself, that they were by no mean* 
iaftrxor to the Lacedaemonians, entirely soldiers as they were> 
citbo: in valour o^ military knowledge^ 

SECTION m. 

•F T»E DIFFERENT KIND OF T&OOpS WHICH CO>MrOSB» 

THfi ARMIES OF THE LACED^B^ONIANS 

AND ATHE971ANS. 

THE armies 1>othi>f Sparta and Athens were composed df 
four fprt& of troops, citizeiis, allies, mercenaries, and slaves. 
The soldiers were sometimes marked in thehand^todistinguisb 
them from the slaves, who had that character impressed upon 
their forehead. Interpreters believe, that in allusion to this 
double manner of marking, it is said in the Revelation, that all 
wereobKged *« * to receive the mark of the beast in their right 
•^ hand, or in their foreheads ;" and that St. Paul says of 
himself, *« -{■ I bear in my bodyf the marks of the Lord Jcsus."^ 

The citizens of Lacedsemonia were of two sorts, either those 

«ho inhabited Sparta itself, and who foic that reason w«r« called 

Spartans, or those, who lived in the country. In Lycurgfis'ji 

time, the Spartans amQunt€<^to 9000, and the others to SO^OQCk 

• Rev. jUv 1«. t <5at tl. IT- 
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Thift number seems to luve beca soiaewfaat diminished, in the 
time of Xerxesy as Oemaratus» speaking to him of the* I#ace- 
daemonian troops, computes ooly sooo Spartans. The latter 
were the flower of the nation ; and we may judge of thevahie 
they set upon them, by the anxietjr the republic expressed fur 
900 ot 40O9 besieged by the Athenians in the small island oC 
5phacteria» where they were taken prisoners. The Lacedae- 
monians generally spared the troops of their country very 
much, and seut,only a few of them into the armies. When a 
Lacedaemonian general was asked how many Spartans there 
were in the army, he assweredf ''As many as are necessary 
•* to repulse the enemy." They served the state at their owik 
cxpencei and it was not till after a length of time that they 
received pay from the public. 

The greatest number of the troops in the two republics were 
composed of the allies, who were paid by the cities whsph sent 
them. 

The foreign troops in the pay of the repuUic, to the aid of 
which they were called in» were styled mercenaries. 

The Spartans never marched without helots^ ^d we have 
seen that in the battle of Plataea every citisen had seven. I 
do not believe this number was fixed, nor do I wcU compre- 
hend for what service they were designed. It would have 
been very ill policy to have put arms into the handa of so 
gre^t a p umber of flaves, generally much discontented witk 
their masters harph treatment of them» and who inconsequence 
had every thing to fear Irom them in a battH:. Herodotuii 
liowever, in the passage I have cited from him> represents 
them carnring arms in the field, as light-armed soldiers. 

The inmntry consisted of two kindf of soldiers* The pne 
were heavy armed, and carried great bucklers, lances, half- 
pikes, and scimitars. The other were light armed, that is'to 
•ay, with bows and slihgs. Tb$y were commonly placed in 
the front of the battle, or upon the wtngs^ as a first line, ta 
shp^ their arrows, and ding their jjsvelins and st«nea at the 
enemy ; aqd when they had discharged^ they retired through 
the intervals behmd the battalions as a second line, and con* 
tinned their -volleys* 

. * Thueydides, in describing the battle of Mantina^a, divides 
the Lacedemonian troops in this manner ; There were seven 
icgiments of four companies each, without inclodirig the squi- 
rites, to the number of 600 \ these were horsemen,, of whoA 
] shall soon speak further. ' The company consisted,, accord- 
ing to the Greek interpreter, of k2« men,, and was subdivided 
into four platoonst e^h of 93 men \ so that a regiment a- 
inounted to il^ men ; and the seven made together SB^^ 
1^^^ pl«.tQOiL' had four men in firontj, aud ci|ht in depth i 
• JUh*T.p.S9a^ 



For that was the usual depth of the files, which 'the officers 
migrfet change according to occasion. 

The Lacedaemonians did not actually begin to nsc cavalry 
till after the 'war. wfth Messene, where they perceived their 
want of it. j* TBey raised their horse prtnclpally in a small 
city not far from Lacedscmon, called Sciros, from whence 
these troops were denominated scirites, or squirites. They 
were always on the extremity of the left wing, and this waa 
their post by right. 

Cavalry was still more rdre amongst the Athenians. : the 
situation of Attica, br^ofcen with abundance of mountains, was 
the cause of this. It did not amount, after the war with the 
Persians, which was the time when the prosperity of Greece 
was a£ the highest, to more than 300 horse ; but increased af- 
terwards to isoo : a small body for so powerful a republic. 

I ha^ve already observed, that amongst the ancients, as well 
Greeks as Romans, no mention is made of the stirrup, which 
is very surprising. They threw themselves nimbly on horse- 
backy 

——Corpora ssdta 
Subjiciunt in equo s • . ■■ Mn. 1. xi. ver. 287. 

' * And with a leap sit steady oa the horse." 
Sometimes thfc horse/ broke early to that kind of manage, 
would stoop down before, to give his master the opportunity 
of mounting with more ease : , * 

Inde iDcHnatus collum, submissus et armot 
De more, inflexis prasbebat tcandere terga 
Cruribus. SiL Ital. de equo Coelii. £qu. Rom. 

Those whom age oirweakness rendered heavy, made use of a 
servant in moonfting on horsekack^i in which they imitated the 
Persians, with'whom*it wits the common custom. Gracchus 
caused fine stones^to be placed on >aeh side of the great roads' 
of Italy, at certain distances. from-one another, to help travel- 
lers to get on horseback without the assistance of any body *. 

I am surprised that tlie Athenfans, expert as they were in 
the art of war, did not distinguish that the cavalry was the 
most essential part of an krmy, especially in battles ; and that 
some of thisir* generals did not. turn their attention that way, 
as TKemistocles did in regard to maritime affeiirs.. Xenophoti' 
was ^ell capable of remlerjng thenl a. Hke service in respect? 
to the: 0ayalry> of the importance of which he was perfectly 
apprised; He wrote two treatises upon this subject, one of 
which, regards the care k i» necessary to take of horse*, and 
hoM^ toupderstiiQd abd break them ; td which he adds the 

t Lib. V. p. S90. ' ' 

* "AvaCoMof fjiyi' flofitmr,-' Thi« %ord dvatC^xtd;, signifies a tervahCr 
who helped his i&aster t* mount 00 horseback. 
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xaLcrtktoi ^be sqiijidRMi $ both wcM v^itli the reading of ail 

who profess arms. In the Inciter he states the means -of pla- 
cing, the cavalrjr in honoQr» and lays liowa rules upoo tke art 
military in general, iwhich Alight, be of very great use to all 
those who are designed for the tr»fe of war. 

I hanre wondered* in running over this second treatise, to see 
with what care XenophoR, a sokUer and a pagan* recommends 
the psactice of religion, a veneratioD for the godst and the ne- 
cessity of imploring their aid upon all occasions^ He repeats 
this maxim in thirteen dillerent places of a tracts in other re* 
spectt brief enofig^ j and rightty judging that these reiigious 
insinuations might give some people oScnoff he makes. a kind 
of apology for them, and conchides ti^ piece with a reflection, 
which I shall repeat entine in this place* *' If any oac^" «ays 
he, << wonders that I iosist so mtich here upon the neoeanty of 
•** not forming any enterprise without first endeavoring to ren- 
*^ der the Divinity favourable and propitiousy let him reflect, 
*• that there are in war a thousand unforeseen and obscmrecon- 
** junctures, wherein the generals, vigilant to take advantages, 
** and lay ambuscades for each other, fnom the uncertainty of 
^* an enemy's motions, can take -no -other council tha.n that of 
*^ the god s. Nothing ia doubtful or obscure with them, . They 
" unfold the future to whomsoever they pleaae, on the- insrpec- 
** tion of the entrails of beasts, by the singing of birds. By vis« 
•< ions, or in dreamy. Now" we may presume that the gods 
*^ are more inclined to illuminate the minds of such as co%ult 
-** them not only in urgent necessities, but who at all times 
<* and when no dangers threaten them, render them all the 
<* homage and adoration of which they arc capable." 

It became this great man to give t^ mtwt imptirtant of in- 
structions to his son Gry]iu!i,.to y^hwBa he addresses? the trea- 
tise we mention, and who, aeconding to :ifie com mom opinion, 
was appointed to discipline the •Athoiitaacav^i'y.^ 4 • - 



SECTION 'ly.' 

.OF MARITIME ArFAiRS,. Fl-EETS, AND KAVAI. FORCES. 

' If the Athenians were inferior to the Laeedasmoina'ns in re- 
spect to cavalry, they carried it iftftnitely against them^ift^ naval 
aifairs; aiid we have* seen .their abilities that wav>mftfce there 
matters at sea, and give them' a great' s^periottty. to all the 
other states oip Greece. - As thds subject is <rery neoiKisary lo 
the understanding many ^passages in thia^ hi^ory; f <6^aU\reat it 
raoOT: cKtensively than* other matten), and shall mafee ffv^-tase 
of what the learned father DQn.Becnairdde'Mbn&faueoii' has 
«aid of ft in his books upon antiquity. , ,. 

.The priaoifial parts of a jshij^fwew the 'prow or head, the 



iKxip or ttcrtly and the mMS^, called m Mn Mr»i% Iht 
hulk or waste. 

The prow waa tht part io the (toot of the waste, or belly ol 
the ship f it waa generally adorned with paintings and dilfer« 
ent sctiiptiiret of goda» men» or animals. The beak* called 
rojtruntf lay lower* and leVel with the water t it was a piece 
of timber wbhsb projected fix)m the prow» cohered at the 
point with brata^ and sometimes with iron. The OrcakI ter« 
roed It *fMim. 

The other end o^ the ship* opposite to the prowy was called 
the poop. There the pilot sat add bdd the helm, which wat 
a longer and burger oar than the rest, 
the waste Waa the hollow of the Tesscl, dr the hold* 
The shipa were oi two kinds. The one were rowed wkh 
oauB, which were ships of war, the other carried sails, and were 
vessels of burden, intended for Commerce and transports. Both 
of them aometioies made use of oars aAd sails together, but 
that very rarely^ The ships of war are also very often called 
long ships by aiHthors, and by that name distinguished Max 
vesads of burden. 

The long ships were further divided into two species ; those 
vrhich were called aetmrU nantist and were very liaht vessels^ 
like our brigaottnes \ and those called only long mips. The 
first were usually termed open ships, because they hid al» 
decks* Of these light vessels (here were some larger than or* 
dinary, of which some had Sk), some Sd, and others 40 oarSf 
half on one side and half on the other all on the same Jine. 

The long ^ips, wbieh were used in war, were of two sorti« 
Some had only one rank o^ oars on each side ; the others two* 
three, four, five, or a greater number, to forty \ but these lasl 
Ivcre rather for riiow than use. 

The long ships of one rank of oars were called €fhratH% 
that is ta say, uncovered, and had no decks. This distmguish« 
cd them from the iMtapbractit which had decks. They had 
<Mdy small places to stand on at the head and Itei^ inthe timo 
of action. 

The ahipa niMt camnonty Used in the battles of the ancients 
^ere those which carried trom three to five ranks or t|enchea 
of oars, and were called trireniei and qylnptertmeu 

It is a great question, and has given occasion for abandanc€ 
of learned disscrtatioM, how these benches of oara were di^pos^ 
cd • Sottte will hare it that they were placed at length, like the. 
ranks of oaia in the tnodefti gaikya^ Othera luaiiiuin, that the 
Adages of the hireiiiea^ triremes^ ^uinqueieaties,And so wi to the 
^mber of .4«au soflkie Viossda, were one above another. Ta 
^^iportihisiait^ilbui, ianumerable passagea'aie dted front 
tecient authof«» which seena to kave no ouoaer of daubt in its 
»ot.JV, N 
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* 4iid are Cbiifiidcnbly corroborated by'tlic <<^i]illir ef Trajan, 
which represents these ranks one above another. Father Mont- 
titicon however averst that all the persons of palest slSI in 
naval aflairs whom he had consuHedf declared, that the^iiig 
conceived m that manner seemed to tbem utterly imposable. 
But such a way of reasoning i« a weak proof against tiie ex« 
|)erience -of so many ages, confirmed by so many authors. It 
IS true/ that in admitting these ranks of oars to be dtsposed 
perpendicularly one above another, it is not easy to compre- 
hend how they cotild be worked 4 but in the biremes and tri- 
pemeft of the column of Trajaiiy the lower ranks are placed 
cbliquelyy and as it were rising by degrees. 

In ancient times the flihips with several ranks of oars were not 
known : they made use of long slups, in which the rowers, of 
whatever number they were, worked all upon the same line. 
^ Such was the fleet which the Greeks sent against Troy. It 
was composed of 1200 sail, of which the gaUeys of Boeotia had 
«ach ISO naeiif and those of Philoctetes io ; and this no doubt 
intends the greatest and smallest vessels. Their galley* had no 
decksy but were built like common boats ; which is still prac- 
tised, says Thueydides, by the pirates, to prevent their being 
•o sopn discovered at a distance. 

f The Cortntfaianft are said to have been the first who 
ehanged the form of ships, and> instead of simple galleyi^ made 
vessels with three nmks, in order to add l^y the mokiplicky of 
«ar6 to the swiftness and impetuosity of their motion* Their 
city» advantageouaiy situated between two seas, lay well iac- 
eommerce, and served as a staple for merchandise. From 
their example the inhabitants of Corcyrat and the tyrants of 
Sicily* equipped also many galleys ofjMee benches, a Httle be- 
fore th^ war against the Persians. ItWa;f bout the same time 
the Athenians, at the warm instanc^v Themistocks, who 
foresaw the war which soon broke olitf built ships of the same 
form, the whole deck not being yet in use ; and from thence- 
forth they applied themselves to naval affairs with incredible 
ardour and success. 

The beak of the prow, rsjtrum, was that part ti* the vessel 
Of which most use was made in «ea fights. X Atiston of Co- 
rinth persuaded the Syracusans, when their city wais bc^egcd 
by the Athenians, to make ' their prows lower and shorter ; 
which advice gained them the victory : for the prows <^the 
Athenian vessds being very high and very weak, their beaks 
struck only the parts above water, and for timt reason did lit- 
tle damage to the enemy's ships t whereas the Syracusans, 
whose prows were strong and low, and their beaks level with 
the water, at a single blow otttu wjBk the triremes of the 
Athenians. ♦ , - . 

•Thucyd.l.i.p.t, tlbia.p.ia tI>i«d«i»i.'p.Hl. 
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Two sorts of peopfle served on board these gaHeys. Tfse one 
were employed in steering and Working the sbip» who wer« 
the Tawtnremige^i and the marinem naut^t. The rest vrere 
soldiers- intended for the If ght* And ane meant in Greek by 
tbe wood c^riCecro/. Thi« distinction was not undl^rstood it^ 
the early .ttm^^wliea the same persons rowed> fought, and did 
all the necessary work of the ship ;, which was also not wfaoUy^ 
diffused in latter days : for ^Thucydidesy in describing the ar-^ 
rival of the Athenian fleet at the small island of Sphacteria, ob^ 
serves, that only the rowers of the lowest bench remained in 
the ships, aod that the rest went on shore withr «ixir amMk 

1. The condition of the rowers was very hard and labori-^ 
0U9. I have already said, that the rowers as well a^ mariners 
were all citizens and frecnien, and not slaves or strangers, ap 
in these days- The rowers. were distinguished by their several' 
stages. The lower rank were called ^lalamitaB, tbe middle 
2ugit%, and the highest tbranita?. Thucydides remarks, 
that the- latter had greater pay than the rest, because they 
worked with longer and heavier oar» than those of the lower 
benches, -f It seems that the crew, in order to act in concert* 
and with better effect, were sometimes guided by the singing. 
of a man, and sometimes by the sound of an instrument ; and 
thisgrateftil harmony served not only to regulate the motion of 
their oars, but to diminish and soothe the pains of their labour. 

It is a. qiieation amongst the Tearned» whether there was a 
man to ev«ry oar in these great ships^^ or teverai» as in th« 
alleys of these days. What Thucydides ohterves on tbe pay 
of the thranitsB, seems to. imply that they worked single s 
n>r if others had shared the work with themv wherefore had 
they greater pay given them than those who managed an oar 
^one, as the latter had as much^ and perhaps more of the la-- 
l>our than them ? Father Montfaucon believes that in the veft*. 
sclsof five ranks there might be several men to one oar. 

He Who took care of the whole crew, and commanded the- 
vessel, was odled naucUrui^ and was the principal officer^ 
The second was the yWoif gubemator ; his place was in tho 
poop, where he held the helm- in his band, and steered the 
vessel.. His skill consisted in knowing the coasts, ports, rocks'^, 
shoals, and especially the winds and stars ; for before the in^ 
▼ention of the compass, the pilot had nothing to direct himt 
during the night but thcstars- 

•Thucyd.iv. p. 175. 
^ 1" Musicam natura ipsa videtur ad'tolerandos facilius laBores veftr.- 
ti muneri nobis dedisse. Siquidem et remig«s cantus hortatur : net 
solum in ib operibus, in quibus plurium conatus prawunte aiiqua- 
mcurida voce contptrat, scd etiam singulorum fatigatio qjpaaiUbet i«: 
«Bdi modulatioiiftioUtur. Qiiinta.LLc.10. 



t. Thf wMkrh wlio firagiit in tbe Aipt, weit •med ak 
Bote in t^e omc manner with the land-forces. 

* The Athenians, at the battle of Salanin, bi|d inc^ vesids, 
«nd in each of them 18 ftgbting men, lour of w^m were 
archers, and the rrst heavy-armed troops* The olBoer who 
commanded these aoldierB was caOed ^f*"r«f Ac^s and the eom< 
mander of the whole fleet, wAtfx^ttOt rf^iyf. 

We cannot exactly state the number of soldiers, marhiers, 
Md rowers, that served on bond each ship ; but it generalhf 
nmounted to 900, more or less, as appears from HeiredotnaES 
estimate of the Persian fleet in the time of Xerxes, and in other 
places where he mentions that of the Greeks. I mean here 
the great resaels, the triremes, which were the q>eciea moat in 
vse. 

The par of thoK who scrwd In these sbipa varied verr 
much at ftilTerent times. When yoang Cyrus arrived m Ana f 
it was only three obeli, which was half a drachm, fxr five- 
pence ; and the t treaty between the Per^ans and Laccdse- 
aaooians was concluded upon this foot ; whidi gives veasoo to 
believe that the mual pay wai three oboli. Cynn, at Lysan- 
der's request, added a fourth, which made sixpence half- 
penny a-day. ^ It was often raised to a whole drachm, aboot 
tenp^nce French* In the fleet fitted out against SicBy tbe 
Athenians gave a drachm a«day to the troope. The awn of 
fo talents ||, t which the people of Egesta advancod tlie Atke> 
nians monthly for the matntaining of 60 ships, show* tbat the 
pay of each vessel for a month amounted to a talent, tbat is to 
aay, to SOOO livres ; which supposes that each ship's 'Ooropany 
consisted of noo meot each of whom received a dracbm or ttn* 
pence a-day« As the officers pay was higher, tbe republic 
perhaps either furnished the oveiplus, or it was deducted out of 
thf total of the sum advanced for a vttsel, by abating some* 
thing in tbe pay of tbe private men.. 

Tbe same may be said of the land-troops as has been said 
of the seamen, except that the horse had double their pay. It 
appears that the ordinary pay of the foot was three c^li a-dayt 
and tbat it was augmented according to times and occasions. 
** Thimbron tbe Lacedemonian, when he marched agaioat 
Tissaphemes, promised a daric a-month to each soldier, two to 
a captain, and four to the colonels* Now a daric a month is 
four oboli a-day. Young Cyrus, to animate his troops, whom 

• Plut in Themift p. 1 1 9. f Xeaopb^ lust. L i. p. 441 • 

% This treaty stipulated that the Persians shoald pay thirty iiiia» »• 
month for each ship, which was half a talent ; the whole ameimted 
to three oboli a<lay (or cvery^man that served on board- 

5 Thucyd. I. vi. p. 431. | Thucyd. 1. vl p, 415. 

% About 84001. Sterling, *« Xenoph. £a|Kd. Cfw, I vu< 
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a tcx) long march had diKouragcd, instead of one darfc» pro- 
mised ooe- and a ha]f to each soldiery which amounted to a^ 
drachm, or tenpence French a -day. 

It may be asked hovr the Lacedaemonians^ whose iron coin»' 
the only species current amongst them, would go no where 
else, could maintain armies by sea and land^ and where they 
found money for their subsistence. It is not to be doubted^ 
but they raised it, as the Athenians did, by contributions from 
their allies^ and still more from the cities to which they gave 
liberty and protection, or from thoae they had conquered from^^ 
their enemies. Their second fund for paying their Oeet and 
armies were the aids tbey drew from^ the king of Persia, aa wc 
have seen oa several occasions. 



SECTION' v.. 

in^CULIAR CHARACTER OF THE AT1I£KIAH». 

Plutarch furnishes us with almost all the matter upon- 
this head. Every body knows how well he succeeds in copy- 
ing nature in his portraits, and how proper a person he was to 
trace the character of a people, whose genius ^nd manners he 
had studied with so profound an attention. 

I. «• The t people of Athens," says Phitarch X\ " were ca- 
<« sily provoked to anger, And as easily induced to resume their 
*« sentiments of* benevolence and compassion." History sup- 
plies us with an infrnity of "examples of this kind.- The sen- 
tence of death passed against the inhabitants of Mitylene, and- 
revoked the next day : the condemnation of the ten generals, • 
and that of Socrafes, both followed with an immediate repent-- 
ancc and the most lively grief. ' 

II. ** They j. were better pleased with penetrating, and a!-- 
" most guessing an affair of themselves, than to give them- 
" selves leisure to be informed in it thoroughly, and in all its- 
•« extent." 

Nothing, is more surprising thaTi t^ie circnnntance in theh*' 
character, which, it is very hard to conceive, and seems almost 
incredible. Artificers, husbandmen, soldiers, mariners, are* 
generally a dull heavy kind of peoplej and very gross in their 
conceptions ; but the people of Athens were of a quite dif-- 
ferent turn. 'They had'naturally an amazing penetration, vi-- 
vacity, and even delicacy of witl Ihave already mentione^i 

t Plut. in pfKcept. reip. gcr. pw 793: 

I *OinfMt 'Ahumlen wyuvnrot Wt rgof ofyw/tvfar»^(roi r^ lAfc*- 
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wlitt happened to Theopbrasttts. * He was cbeapemng some- 
thing of an old woman at Athens that sold herbs s " Nq> Mr. 
** Stranger/' said she, << you shall have it for no less." He 
was strangely sQvprised to see himself treated as a straagery 
who had passed almost his whole life at Athens* and who 
piqued himself upon excelling all others in the elegance of his 
hnguage. It was however mm that she knew be was not of 
lier country* We have said* that the Athenian soldiers knew 
the fine passages of Buripides by heart. These artificers and 
•oldierst from assisting at the public deliberations^ were besides 
^erKd in affairs Of state* and understood every thing at half a 
word. We may judge of this from the orations dF Demos* 
thenesi whose style we know is ardent* brief, and tiondsc 

ill* ** As f they naturally inclined to relieve persons of a 
^ low condition aiid mean orcunastaaceSf so were they fond 
^ of conversations le^^ned with pleasantry* and proper to 
^ make people laugh." 

% They assisted persons of a mean cooditkki* becavse from 
such they had nothing to apprehend in regard to Ihenr liberty^ 
and saw in them the characters of eqwdity and rcsen^ance 
with themselves. They loved pkasantry* and showed la that 
they wese men ; but men abounding with humanity and vof 
dulgenoe* who understood raillery* who woe not pronf to take 
offence* nor over delicate in point of the respect to be paid them. 
One day when the assembly was fully formed* and the peopU 
had already taken their places and sat down* Cleon* alter haviag 
#nade them wait his coming a great while* appeared at last 
with a wreath of flowers upon his h^* and desired the peo- 
ple to adjourn their deliberations to the next day. *^ For to- 
»Vday*" said he* ** 1 have business. I hafe been sacrificing to 
^ the gods* and am to entertain some atrangefs* my fvieods* 
** at supper.'^ The Athenians, setting-up a iaugh, rose aod 
Jbrokc up tbeassembly. At Carthage, such a ptcaaantry would 
have cofi any man his liftr that had presumed to vent tt* an4 
to take such a liberty with a ^ proud* haughty^ je^dous* mo* 
f ose people* of a genius averse to complacency, and less iS' 
clined to humour. Upon another occasion, the orator Strsr • 
locles having ioiormed the pec^le of a victory^ and in coose- 

* Cum Theophrastui percontaretur » aakula fuadim, qaaou 
aH<]uid vetiderit, et retpoBdinei ilia, atque addidisiet ; Hospct, nos 
poce miooris ; tulit molette, se non «ffagerc hospitis^ tpedem, cun^ 
Ktatem agent Athenis» opcimeque loqiierctiir; Ck. d« clar. oisi^ 
m. 17. 

I Xenoph. de Athen. rep. p. 691, 

$ lU.fU awAfutWt rgk Tttuiim sat xf^ miitimm mi «3g^^ 



<|uenee cattfied taerificet to i)e ofiered, three da^g i^<r, nt«t> 
ca die of the defeat of the army. As the people ej^etsed their 
discontent and rewntmcat spoii the iia1«e information^ he asked 
tbesBy <* of what they had to compUiny and iwhat l^arni he had 
** <lone them, in making them past three days more agreeabl^r 
•* tha^ they would else have done ?*' 

PV. " They f were pleased wkh hearing tbemteWes pnusedy 
*< and could not bear to be railed aty or criticified.'' The 
least acquaintance with Ari^ophanes and Democtheoet will 
»how, with what address and effect they employed pnuaes audi 
criticism with regard to the people of Athens. 

X When the republic enjoyed peace and tranq«iil]hy» say* 
tke same Ftutotrch in another plac^, the Athenian pec^ ^ 
verted themselves with the orators who flattered them ; but in 
inkportant affairs^ and emet^gencies of the state, tiKy became 
sertous) and gave the preference to those whose ^stom it had 
been to oppose their unjust desires ; such as Ferkiest Phockmt 
mud Demosthenes. 

V. *< They $ kept those who governed them in awt » and 
^ showed their humanity even to Sieir enemies.*' 

The people of Athens made good use of the tdcnis tA those 
^irho distinguished themselves by thdr cloqeence and prudencef 
but they were full of suspicion, and kept themselves always on 
their guard against their supenority of genins and ability ; 
they took pleasure in restraining tiietr courage, and lesacnnig 
their ^lory and reputattoo. This may be judged from tlwe 
ostracism, wl»^ was instituted only as a cuib on those whose 
merit and pc^ylarity ran too high, and which spared neither 
the greatest nov the most worthy persons. "The hatfed of ty^ 
ranny and tyrants, which was in a manner innate in the Athe- 
nians, made them extremely jealous and apprehensive for 
their liberty wHh i«gard to those who f ovemed. 

As to what relates to their enemies, they did not treat ^e«A 
^ith rigour : they did not malte an insolent use of victory, 
Bor exercise any cruelty towards the vanquished. The aiB>» 
nesty decreed after the tyranny of the thirty, fliows that they 
could fofget tbeanf^ries which had been done them. 

To these different characteristics, which Plutarch unites ift 
the eame passage of his works, some others may be added, exp- 
tracted prineipally from the same author. 

VI. It was from this fund * ^ humanity and benevolenec^ 
of which I have now spoken, and which was natural lo the 
Athenians, that they were so attentive to the rules of polite* 

fcuwi. I Plttt. in Phocioa, p. 746L 

* Xiiir§(t9 wnms m swftfvrtit Hv ro fUmf^famf,^ to Mopi p. iiO^ 
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iicta» and so delicate in Doiot of jint behaviour ; qnalinea one 
would not expect to find among the common people. Id f ^^'^ 
war against Philip of Macedon, having. intercepted one of bk 
couriers, they read ail the letters he carried* except that oi 
Olympias bis wife« which they returned ses^ up and uq- 
opened, out of regard to conjugal love and secresy, the lita 
of which are sacred*, and ought to be respected even among 
enemies. The same Athenians having decreed that a strict 
search should be made after the presents distributed by Ear- 
palus among the orators* would not suffer the house of Calli* 
cles, who was lately nurried* to be visited* out of respect for 
h\» bride» not long orougbt honoe.. Such behaviour is not very 
common* and upon like occasions people, do .notstand much 
upon forms and politeness. 

VII. The taste of the Athenians for all arU and scieoces ii 
too well known to require dwelling long upon it in this place. 
Qesides which*. I shall have occasion to speak of it with some 
extent elsewhere. But we cannot see* without admiratioo, a 
people composed for the most part* as I have said before, of 
artizans* husbandmen, soldiers and mariners^ carry delicacy ot 
taste in every kind to so high a degree of perfectiop, whicli 
seems the peculiar attribute of a more exalted. condition and 
a nobler Vacation. 

VIII. It is no leas wonderful* that thift people % &^^ ^^^^ 
such great view«*and rose so h|gh in their pretensions. In the 
war Aldbiades made them undertake* filled with vast projects 
and unbounded hopes* they did not confine, themselves totbe 
taking of Syracuse* or the conquest of Sicily^ but had already 
added Italy* Peloponnesus* Libya* the Carthaginian states, and 
the empire of the sea» to the Pillars of Hercules, Their en- 
terprise failed* but they had formed it ; and the taking of Sy- 
racuse* which seemed no grjeat difficulty* slight have enabled 
Ibem to put it in execution. 

)X. The same people* so gisat, and one may sajr so haughty 
in their presets* had nothing of that character in other re- 
spects. In what regarded the expense of the table*4ress, tar- 
liiture* private buildings*, and* in a word* private lifei ^ 
were frugal* simple* modest* and poor ', but sumptuous and 
snagnifijcentin all things public and capable of doing honour 
to the btate. Their victories* conque&ts* wealth* and contin- 
ual communication with the people of Asia Minor* .introduced 
neither iuxjiry* gluttony* ponip, nor vain profusion amof^ 
them* » * Xenophon observes that a citizen could not be dis- 
tinguished from a slave .by his dress. The richest iobabitiot^; 

f Plut. in Demetr. p. 89S. * 

^Oe rcik Athen. p* 695. 
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and tbe iiio8t.fkmoii9 general^ were not uhamed to go to 
mariEet tliemaelves. 

It was "wtrf f lorioBS for Athena to have produced and fofoi- 
cd so nuoiy excellent persons In the arts of war and govem- 
anent $ in philosophy, elaqnence* poesy* painting, sculpture, 
and afchitectuffc : or haVing furnished alone more great men 
in every kmd than any other citv of the world ; if peritaprwift 
except Rome, which f had imoibed karoing and arts from 
her, and Icnew how to apply her lessons to the best advantage} 
of having been in some sort the. school and tutor of almost th« 
vpbde universe ; of having served, and stlfl continuing to serve 
as the model for nations which pique themselves most upon 
tbe excellency of taste % in a word, of having taught the hm« 
^aage and preaeribed the laws of all that regards the talenta 
and productfoof of the mind. The part of tins ' hisloryi 
wbemn I shall treat the sciences and learned men that ien« 
dercd Greece illustrious, with the atta also, and those who tis 
celled in them, will set this in a dear light. 

X. I shall condude this description of the Athenians with 
one more attribute, which cannot be denied tliem, and appeart 
evidently in all their actions and enterprises ; and that is, thehf 
ardent love of liberty. This was their darling passion and $if:9X 
prindple of policy. We see them» from the commencement 
of the war with the Persians, sacrifice e^rv thing ta the liberty 
of Gfeee^. They abandoned, without the least regret, theif 
lands, estates, city, and houses, and remold to their ships, in 
order tatght the common enemy, whose view was to ensla«itf 
them. What could be more glorioHS for Athens, than whea 
all die dliet were trembling at the vast offers made her by 
the kin| of Persia, to answer hit ambassador * by the mouth . 
of Aristidei, that all the gold and silver in the world was not 
eapaiile of tempting them to sell their own or the Kbcfty of 
Greece ? It was from such generous sentiments that the 
Athenians not only became the bulwark of Greece, but pre- 
served the rest of Europe and all the western world from the 
invasidn of the Persians. 

These great qualities were mingled with great defects, often 
the very reverse of them, such as we may imagine in a fluctu* 
•ting, light, inconstant, capricious people as tJ^ Athemans. 



f QreciAcapu f^nam victorsm cepit, et trtes 
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SECTION VL 

CaMHON CRARACTM OT THl LACBDiMO»!A«8 ANIV 
ATKENIANS. 

I CAWVOT refttve ^ivtag a place here to what Mr. Bossoet 
Myt upon the character of the LacedMionaos and Atheni- 
ans. The passage is long, bat will not appear sor and includei 
all that is wanting to a perfect knowledge of the genius of 
both those peopl^» 

Amongst all the republics of whidi Greece was ^oflapoiecly 
Athens and Lacedsinon were undoubtedly; the principal. No 
people coidd ha^e more wit than the Athenians^ nor more sol- 
id sense than the Laccdsimanians* Athens affected i^asure ; 
the i«acedasoionian way of life was ^d and Uberk>«a- Both 
loved glory and liberty ; bnt the liberty of Atbcns tended to 
licence ; and controled by sevqre laws at Lacedaempfls the 
more restrained it was at home* tbc»tfkore ardent it. was to esv 
trnd itself in mle abroad. Ayiejis was also for reigning, but 
upon another principle » in which interest had a. sfaare with 
glory.. Her citizens exc^kd in (heart oCuaYigatiaB, and the 
sovereignty at sea had enriched her. Tocontinoe in the sole 
pufijiession of all com»erce, there was nothing she would not 
have 4ubjeaed to her power ; and her ri^hcs^ which inured 
this passion» supplied her witlv the aicapa of ^atifytog it. On 
|be contrary^ at LAeedsemon money was in contempt*. As all 
the laws, teoidcd ts^ naahe the iatten # military republic, the 

flory of armf was thft sole object that engrossed ^ citizens. 
'n>m thence she naturally alfected dominion ;>and the more 
she was above kiteresty, the. more she abandoned herself to 
ambition. 

': Lacedemon,.from her regular l^e, waa steady and determi« 
nate in her maxims and measures* Athens was mere lively 
and activcu and the pepide too much masters. Thdr laws and 
philosophy had indeed the most happy effects upon such ex« 
quisite natural parts as theirs^but reason alone w^ not capable 
#f keepipg them within due bounds. ^ A wise Atbenian, 
who l(new admirably the genius of bis country.^ informs ust 
that fear was necessary to those too ardent and. free spirits 
and that it was impossible to govern them after the victory at 
SaUmin had removed their fears of the Persians. 

Two things then ruined them, the glory of their great ac- 
tions, and the supposed security of their present condition. 
The magistrates were no longer heard, and as Persia was af- 
flicted with excessive slavery^ so Athens, says Plato*. exp^«- 
snced all the evils of excessive liberty^ ^ 

<^ Phit. I. iii. deli^-. 



Those two greats rq>ublic8, so contrary in their manners and 
:onduct, interfered with each other in the design they had 
;ach formed of subjecting all Greece ; so tjiat they were al« 
vays enemies, more from the contrariety of their intereal«» 
han the incompatibility of their humours. 

The Grecian cities were against eubmitting to the dominion 
)f either the one or the other ; for, besides the desire, of pre- 
crving their liberty* they found the empire of those two rc- 
)ublics too grievoiis to bear. That of the LacedaBmoniani- 
vas severe. That people were observed to have something 
Imost brut^d in theii* character, f A government too rigid* 
nd a lifie too laborious* rendered their tempers too haughty* 
ustere, and imperious in power ; besides which, they could 
'ever expect to live in peace under the influence of a city* 
vhich, being- formed for war* could not suj^port itself but by 
ontinuing perpetually in arms. | So that the Lacedaemo- 
lians were capable of attaining the command* and all the 
nrorld were afraid they should do «o. 

§ The Athenians were naturally obliging and agreeable* 
Nothing was more delightful to behold than their city, in 
^hich feasts a^nd games were perpetual* where wit, liberty^ 
md the various passions of men, daily exhibited new objects* 
3ut the inequality of their conduct disgusted their allies* and 
ivaa still more insupportable to their own subjects. It wis 
n\pos8ible for tbem not to experience the extravagance and 
^^price of a flattered people, that is to say, according to Pla- 
to, something more dai^eroos than the same excesses in a 
pnnce vitiated by flattery* 

These two cities did not permit Greece to continue in re- , 
pose. We have seen the Peloppnnesian and other wrars, which 
were always occasioned or fomented by the jealousy of Lace- 
daemon and Athens, But the same jealousies which involved 
Greece in troubles, supported it in some measure, and pre- 
sented its falling into the dependence of either the one or th^ 
other of those republics. i / c r 

The Persians soon perceived this condition of Greece, and 
socordihgly the whole mystery of their politics consisted in 
Keeping up those jealousies, and fomenting those divisions. 
Laced«mon* which was the most ambitious, was the first that 
SJJ^e them occasion to enter into the quarrels of die Greeks. 
They engaged in them from the sole view of making them- 
selves masters of the whole nation ; and industrious to weaken 
toe Greeks by their own arms* they waited only the oppor- 
tunity to crush them altogether. * The states of Greece ia 

t Aristot. Polit. 1. 1. p. 4. i Xeiio|^« de n^ l«c«i. 

% Plat, de rep. 1. viii. 

• Plut, 1, iii, de Leg. Iiocnt, PaMgyr* 
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Ih^ ware already regarded only the kini; of Plenya» whoa 
-tfief called the Great King, or ** the IQng»" by wav of cml* 
nencet at if they had already heen of thi number of his suly 
jectt. But it was inposstble that the ancient spirit of Greece 
should not revive* when thejr were upon the point of £a]lii)g 
into tdavery and the hands of the barbariana. 

The petty kings of Greece undertook to oppose tkis grot 
ktng« and to ruin his empire* f With a aniaU army, but bred 
4n the discipline we have related* Agesilaust king of Sparti} 
TOi^^he Persians trednble in Aua Minori and showed it was 
not impossible to subvert their power. The divisions of Greece 
•lone put a stop to his conquests. The &mous retreat of the 
I0»000» who, after the death c^ young Cyrus, made their way 
ia a hostile ovanner through the whole Peruan empire* and re- 
Inmed into their own country ; that action, I say, dcmoQstrat« 
cd to Greece more than ever, that their soldiery was invincible, 
and superior to all opposers i and that only their domestic di- 
irisions could sulject them to an enemy too weak to resist their 
united force. 

We shall see In the series of this history by what methods 
Philip king of Macedon* taking advantage of these divisions, 
came at length, between address and force, to make himself 
little less than the sovereign of Greece, and to oblige the 
whole nation to march under his colours against the comnon 
enemy. What he had only planned, his son Alexander brought 
to perfection, and showed the wondering world how much abi* 
lity and valour avail against the most nnmcroiis armies and the 
most formidable preparations* 
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SYRACUSE had regained its lillerty about 60 yeixn» by 
the expulsion of the femily of' Geion. The events which 
passed in that interval, except i^t invasron of the Athenian t^ 
are of no great hriportance, and little known ^ but thote which 
follow :arc of a different tnatiire, and make amends for the 
chasm ; I mean'the reigns of Dionysius the father and 8on> 
tyrants of Syracuse ; the iirst of whom gof«mcd 9«, atnd the 
* other vi2, ra all 5o' yeaw. As this history is entirely foreign 
to wbat passed in Greece at the same time, I shall relate it in 
this place all together and by itself ; observing only, that tht 
first 20 years of it, upon which I am now entering, agree aU 
•most in point of time with the last preceding 20 years. 

This history will presetit to our view a series of the mott 
^ious and horrid -crimes, though it abounds at the same tinie 
with instruction. Whenf on the one side we behold aprinoe^ 
the declared enerny of liberty, justice* and laws, treading tin* 
der his feet the most sacred rights x>f nature and religion, in- 
•flicting the most cruel torments "upon his subjects, beheading 
some, burning others for a.sUght word, delighting and feast- 
ing himself with human bloti, and gratifying his savage in- 
humanity with the sufferings and 'miseries of every age and 
'condition ; I say-, when we behold such an object, can we 
deny a truth which the pagan wofld itself bath (-pnfessed, and 

* After having l>eftij expelled for more than ten yeafi,he feascended 
the throne, and reigned tVo or three years. 

fErat Dionysius illlc tyranrius, libertatis,ju8titiae,legijni exitum--- 
Alios uret, alius vetberabit, alios ob levem odensam jubebit detruncari. 
Senec. de consol. ad Marc. c. xvii. * 

Saaguine humano non tantum gaudet,8ed pascitur; sed ut suppliciis 
omnium aetatum crudclitatem imatidbileai expltt. lb. dc benef. 1. vii» 
«. 19, 

Vol. iVi 6 
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Plutarch takc« occasion td obeerve to spcaVing of the tjrraRtt 
«f Sicily* that God in his anger, gives such princes to a peo- 
ple» and makes use of the impious and the wicked to punish 
the guilty and the criminal i On the other «ide, when the 
same prince, the dread and terror of Syracuse, is perpetually 
anxious and trembling for his own life* and, abandoned to re- 
morse and regret, "can find no person in his whole state, not 
even his wives or children, in whom he can confide, who wiH 
not think with Tacitus, ** * That it i« not without reason 
** the oracle of wisdom hits declared, that if the hearts of ty- 
** rants could be seen, we should find them torn in pieces with 
^* a thousand evils (it being certain that the body does not 
^* suffer more from inflictions and torments, than the minds 
^ 9 § l urt wieUih es-froin their crimes, cruelties, aad the inju&- 
** tice and violence of their proceedings ?** 
* The condition of a good prince i« quite diffirrent. He loves 
tkis people, and is beloved by thera ; he enjoys a perfect ti^n- 
^ui&ky within himself, and lives imth his subjects aa a father 
with his children. Though he knows that the sword of ju&- 
iioe id in his hands, he i^prebends the use of it.. He loves 
to turn aside its edge, and can never resolve to etidenec his 
|>ower but With extceme -reluctance, in the last extremity, and 
with all the forms and sanction of the f laws. A tyrant pun- 
ishes only from caprice and passion, and believes, says Pin- 
tarch upon Dioaysius, that he is not really | master, and does 
aot act with supreme authority* but as he sets himself above 
all laws, has no other but his will and pleasure, and sees him- 
self obeyed implicitly z Whereas, continues the same author, 
Ik that can 'do whatever he will, is in great danger of doin^ 
gi^hat he ought not. 

. Besides these characteristics^ of cruelty and tyranny which 
fKirticularly distinguish the fik^t Dionysius, we shdl see in his 
liistory whatever unbounded ambition, sustained by great va- 

* Neque friistra prsMtantUttmus sapientix firmare soHtus est si re- 
ftluidantiur tyrannorum mentes, posae aispici laniatus et ktus : quan- 
do, ut corjiofa verberibut,itas2vitia, Uhldiae,zna]is consultis animiu 
idilaceretur. Tacit. AnnaL L vi. c. S, 

f Hsec est in maxima poteslate verissiina animi temperaotia, son 
|^upiditat;e alti^ua, non temeritate incendi ; non priorum principum 
exemplis corruptum quantum in cives suos Hceat experiendo ten- 
tare ; sed hebetare aciem Imperii siii — Quid interest inter tyranouia 
et regem, species enim ipsa fortunx ac licentia par est, nisi quod t)'- 
I'anni in voluptate sseviunt, reges non nisi ex causa et necessitate ? 
Senec. de Clem. lib. i. c. U.. . , ' . 

«» • kIvIwoc 0fu\ur^M Of un Sii^ ror « /3vXcrm wuZv hwuofw. Ad princ. 
Mdoct. p. 782. . . 



lour, extenaive abilitiea, »id the necessary talents for acquirmg 
the confideoce of .a people* is capable of undertaking tor the 
attainment of sovereignty ; the various means he had the ad* 
dress to en^loy* for the lAaintaiuing himself in it against the* 
opposition of bis enecaies and the odium of the pubUc ; and 
lastly, the tyrant's success in- escaping^ durjog a reigo of S» 
years, the many conspiiacieS' formed against him, andin traos** 
mitting p<saceably the tyr^tany ts> his son» as a legitincMte poft*- 
sessioaandL a light of inheritance- ^ 
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THIS cftk^r eontsdm the history of Dionyslos the cldcr^. 
who reigned S8 years. 

' SECTION r.. 

MEANS MAl>^ USE OF BY DIONYSIUS TH1 ELDER TO POSSESS^ 
HIMSELF OF TMi TYRANNY. 

p 1 CD T s 1 u s was a native of Syracuse,* of noble and illus^ 
trious extraction according to some ; but others say his birth 
was base and obscure. However it was, he distingusbcd him* 
Gielf by his valour, and acquired great reputation in a* war with 
the Carthaginians.. He wa« one of those who accompanied 
Hermocrates vi^hen h« attempted to re-enter Syracuse by force 
of arms, after having been baQished through the intrigues of 
bis enemies. The event 06 that enterprise was not happy. 
Hermocrates was killed. The Syracusan» did not spak-e his 
accomplices, several of whom were publicly executed. Dio- 
iiysius was left among the wounded. The report of his death». 
designedly given out by his relation*, saved his lifo. Provi- 
dence had spared Syracuse an infinity of misfortunes, had he 
expired ekber in the fight or by the executioner; 

The Carthaginians had made several attempts to establish 
themselves in Sicily, and to possess themselves of the principal 
towns of that island, as we have observed elsewhere, f Its- 
happy skiration for their maritime commerce, the fertility of 
its soil, and the riches of its inhabitants, were p<Jwerful in- 
ducements to such an enterprise. We may form an idea of 
^he wealth of its cities from Diodorus Siculus's account of 
Agrigentum. % The temples were of extraordinary magnifi- 
cence, especially that of Jupiter Olympius, which ^as S40 

• Diod. 1. xin. p. 1^7. 

t lathe Hi8t«ry of the Carthaj^oiaiW^book i». gart u * ^ 

ti Died. L xiil p. 20$,. 206.^ . - » 
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ftet in lengthy eo in breadthi and iso in hc^ht. The |ii** 
aszat or gallericsy in their extent and beauty, answered to the 
rest of the building. On one side n^s represented the bat- 
tk ef the giants, on the other the taking of Troy:^ in figarea 
as large as life. Without the city' was an* artificial 4a)ce, which 
was seven stadia, above a quarter of a kague, in circkimfer- 
cncc. It was full of all kinds of fish, covered with swans 
and other water-fowls, and aSbrd^d the naost agreeaUe pios^ 
pcct imaginable. 

It was about the time of which we speak that Exenctus^. 
victor in the Olympic games, entered the city in triumph in a? 
magnificent chariot, attended by 300 more all drawn by white 
horses.' Their habits were adorned with gold and sUver, and 
nothing was ever more splendid than their ai>pearanoe. QtU 
lias, the most wealthy of the citiaens of Agrigcdtum erected, 
several large apartments in his house for the reception and 
entertainment of hb guests.. Servants waited by his«tferat 
the gates of the city to invite all- strangers to lo^gc at theiF> 
master's house, whither they conducted them. ^Hospitality 
was much practised and esteemed by the generality of that 
city. A violent storm having obliged BOO horsemen to take 
•belter there, Gellias entertained theai ail in his hoosci and 
auppUed them immediately with dry clothes, of which he had 
always a great quantity in his wardcobe* . This is underBtaod- 
ing how to make a noble use of riches^ His- cellar is much 
talked of by hittorians, iit; which he had so^^reservoirs hewn 
•ut of the rock, each of which contained ibo-f amphone; 

This great and opulent city was besieged, and at length. 
taken by the Carthaginians.. Its fall shook all Sicily, aod 
spread an universal terror. The c^use of its being lost was im- 
puted to the Syracusans, who had but weakly aided it. Dlo'' 
oysius, who. from that time had no other thoughts but of his 
grand designs, and was secretly active in laving the foundationi 
of bis future power, took the advantage of this favourable op- 
portunity, and of the general complaints of Siqily against the 
l^yracuaans, to render the magistrates odious, and to exclaim 
ngainst 4:beir administratioiu . In a public assembly, held to 
consider of the present state of aifairs,. when nobody dared to 
open their mouths for fear of the persons at the helm, Diony- 
sins rose up and boldly accuaed the magistrates of treason ; 
adding that it was his opinion that they ought to be deposed 
immediately, without waiting till the term of their administra- 
tion should expire> They retocted this audacity with treat- 
ing him as a seditiout person, and a disturber of the public 
tranquillity, and as such laid a fine upon htm according, to the 

f Aa amphora contaiowi .about seven gallons ; 100 coasQ^uentl][ 
consisted of 700 gallons, or 11 hogshQadft 7 g^oos. ^ 



faws. This was to be i^aM before he could be admitted to- 
speak again, and Dionysius was not in a condition to discharge 
it. Phtltstti^ one of the richest citizens, who wrote the history 
of Sicily^ wbicfa is not come down to us, deposited the money,, 
and exhorted him at the same time to give his opinion upon 
the static of affairs wkh al! the liberty which became a citizen 
zealous for his cowfttry, 

Dtonysius accordingly resumed his discourse with more vi* 
gour than before. He had long cultivated the habit of elo* 
quence, which be looked upon with reason as a verv necessary 
talent in ft' republican government, especially in his views of 
acquiring the people's favour, and of reconciliatlng them to his 
measures. He began with describing in a lively and pathetic 
manner the min of Agrigentum, a neighbouring city in their' 
alliance ; the de[^orable extremity to which the inhabitants had 
been reduced^ of quitting the i^ace under the cover of the night ;■ 
the cries and lamentatmns of infailts, and of aged and sick per* 
sons, whofirthey had been obliged to abandon to a cruel and 
merciless enemy ',- and the* eon sequential murder of all who had^ 
hecn left in the city, whom the barbarous victor dragged from 
the temples and altars of the gods j feeble refuges against the 
Carthagmian fury and impiety.- He imputed all these evils 
to the treachery o^thecOmmandcrs of the army, who, instead' 
of marching to the relief of Agrigentum, had retreated with^ 
their troops ; to the criminal protraction anxl delay of the ma- 
gistrates, corrupted by Carthaginian bribes j and to the pride 
of the great and rich, who regarded nothing but' establishing 
their own power upon the ntins of their country's liberty.^ 
He rcpresei^ted Syracuse as-composed of two different bodies ;" 
the one, by t help power and inRuence, usurping all the dignities 
and wealth of the state : the other) obscure, despised, and trod' 
underfoot, bearing the t«me yoke of a shameful scrvitade, and 
Mthcr slaves than^ citizens.- He concluded witb' saying that 
the only remedy for so many evils was to elect persons from- 
among the people devoted to their interests,- and who, not 
being capable of rendering themselves formidable by their 
nchcs and authority, would be solely employed for the public 
good, and apply in earnest to the re-establishment of the lib- 
«rty of Syracuse.- 

This discourse w^s listened^ ^o witb itvftnite plea'sure, as aU> 
•pccches are which flatter the natural propensity of inferiors 
*o coR)phin of the government, and was followed with the 
universal applause of the people, who always give themselves 
up blindly to those who know how to deceive them under thr 
specious pretext of serving their interest. All the magibiratei^ 
Were deposed upbn the spot, and others substituted in tbtis' 
*oom,.with Dionysiu^ at the head of them.. 
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This wat oaly the first «tep to tb€ tyruniy» at which he did 
not stop. The success of bis undertakiog inspired htm with> 
new courage and confidence. He had^aiso in view the displac- 
ing of the g^enerals of the acflfi)K» and to have thctr power trans- 
£crred to himself. The design was bold and- dangerous... and 
he applied to it with address. Before he attacked them open- 
ly, he j^anted his batteries against them at a- distance ; cahim-^ 
niating them by his emissaries to the people*, and sparing no 
pains to render them suspected. He caused it to be whisper- 
ed among the populace^ that those commanders held secret- 
intelligence with the enemy ; that disguised couriers were fre- 
quently seen passing and repassing ;. and thi^ it was not to be 
doubted but some conspiracy was on foot. He afiected on 
bis side not to see those leaders^ nor to open himself to them 
at all upon the af&lrs of the public He communicated none 
of his designs to them». as if he was apprehensive of rendering 
himself auspected by having any intercourse or conxspondence 
with them. Persons of sense and discernment were not at a 
loss to discover the tendency of tkese undermining: arts ; nor 
were they silent upon the occasion : but the coramcm people* 
prejudiced in his favour* incessantly applauded and admired 
his zeal, and looked upon him a& the sole protector and asserter 
of their rights and.libecttes.. _ 

Another schenoe which he $tt at work with his uwal ad- 
dress was of very great service to him,* and exceedkigly pro» 
snoted bis designs. There was a great number of boni^ed 
persons dispersed throughout Sicily* whom the faction of the 
nobility of Syracuse had expelled the city at difl^rent timesr 
and upon different pretences. He knew what an addition of 
strength so numerous a body of citizens would be to hiip, whom 
gratitude to a benefactor, . and resentment agsdnst those who 
£ad occasioned their, banishment* thcr hope of retrieving tbeiti 
affairs* and. of enridiing themselves out of the spoils of their en- 
emieB, rendered most proper, for the execution of his designs* 
and attached unalterably to. his puerson and interest. He ap-^ 
plied therefore earnestly to obtain their recal. It was given 
out, that it was necessary to raise a numerous body of troops 
to- oppose the progress of the Canhitginians ^ and the people 
were in great pain upon the expence to which t-he new levies 
would amount. Dtonysius took the advantage of this favour- 
able conjuncture, and the disposition of the public* He re* 
presented* that it w.as ridiculous. to bring foreign troops at s; 
great expence from Italy, and Eeloponncsus, whilst they might 
supply themselves with excellent soldiers without beln^ at any 
charge at all ; that there were numbers of Syracusans in evoy 
part of Sicily* who, notwithstanding the iU treatment they 
had rcceiv^ed, had always retained the hearts of citizens undec 
the name and condition of exiles f .that they preseprcd a tea*' 
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derafi«tfton and invioiable fidelity for their country* and had 
chose rather to wander about Sicily without support or settle* 
mcnty than to take part in. the armies of the enemy, however 
advantageous the offers to induce them to it had been. This 
discourse of I>tonysiiii8 had all the effect upon the people he 
could have wished. His eolleagues, who perceived plainly 
what he had in view, were afraid to contradict him ; rightly 
judging, that their opposition would not only prove ineffectual* 
but incense the people against them, and even augment the re- 
putation of Dionysius, to whom it woidd leave the honour of 
recalling the exiles. Their return was therefore decreed, and 
they accprdingly came all to Syracuse without losing time* 

A deputation from Gela, a city in the dependence of Syra*i 
cusc, arrived about the same time, to demand that the garrison 
should be reinforced. Dionysius immediately n^arched thither 
with 2000 foot and 400 horse^ He found the city in a great 
commotion, and divided into two factions j one of the people^ 
and the other of the rich and powerful. The latter having 
been tried in form^ were condemned by the assembly to die, 
^d to have their estates confiscated for the use of the public* 
This confiscation was aj^lied to pay off the arrears which had 
long been due to the former garrisons, cote landed by Dexipr 
pus the LacedaenfK>nian ; and .Dionysius promised the troops 
he brought with htm ta Syracuse to double the pay they were 
to receive from the city* This was attaching so many new 
creatures to himself. The inhabitants of Gela treated him 
*'ith the highest marks of honour, and sent deputies to Syra- 
cuse to returii their thanks for the important service that city 
had done them in sending Dionysius thither. Having endeav<- 
oured in vain to bring Dexippus into his measures, he return-. 
€d with his troops to Syracuse,, after having promised the in*- 
habitants of Gela, whp used all meanain their power to keep 
him amongst them^ that he would soon return with more con- 
siderable aid* 

He arrived at Syracuse just as the people were.coming out 
of the theatre^ who ran in throngs about him« iiiquiring with 
earnestness what he had heard of the Carthaginians. He an^ 
jwered with a sad and dejected air, that the city nourished 
tar more dangerous and formidable enemies in her bosom ; that 
whilst Carthage was making extraordinary preparations for the 
invasion of Syracuse, those who were in command, instead of 
rousing the xeal and attention of the citizens, and setting every 
f ojng at work agarnst the approach of so potent an enemy, 
hiiied them with trivial amusemcnt» and idle shows, and 8u& 
fcred the troops to want necessaries j converting their pay to 
their private uses in a fraudulent manner destructive to the 
Public affairs ; that he had always sufficiently comprehended 
we cawc of such a conduct j. that however it waa cot bow 
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upon fiicfffr conjecture, bat upon too evident ivroof, his conK 
plaints wefe founded : that Imilcar, the general of the Caitba- 
gini&nty had sent an officer to htm, un<^ pretext of treating 
ibout the rantont of prisoners, but in resdity to prevail on hinv 
not to be too strict in examining into the eondnct of bit coU 
kagues ; and that if he would not enter into- the measures of 
Carthage, at least that he would not oppose them ; that for 
his part, he came to resign his commands and to abdicate hi& 
dignity, that he might leave no room for injurious suspicions 
ef his acting in concert, and holding intelligence witii traitors 
who sold the commonwealth. 

This discourse being rumoured amqpgst the troops and 
About the city, occasioned great inquietude and alarm*- The 
next day the assembly was summoned, and Dionysius renewed 
his complaints against the generals,, which were recei^d with 
universal applause. Some of the »Miembly cried out that it was 
necessary to appoint him generalissimo,.with unlimited power, 
md that it would be too late for so salutary a recourse when 
the enemy was at the gates of Syracuse ; that the itnportaQce 
of the war which threatened them required suoh a leader ; that 
it was in the same 'manner formerly that Gelon f^as elected 
^neralissimo, and defeated the Caribaginian army at Himerar 
%vhicb consisted of SOO,000 men i^ that asfor^tbe accusatioa 
alleged against the traitors^ it might be referred to another 
day, but that the present affair would admit of no delay. 
Nor was it deferred in effect ; ibr ^e people, who, when once 
pre} u diced, run headlong after their opmion without examining 
any thing, elected Dionysius generalissimo with unlimited 
power that instant. In the same assembly he caused it to be 
decreed, that the soldiers pay should be doubled ; insinuating 
that the state would be amply reimbursed by tiie conquesis- 
consequential of that advance. This being done, and the as- 
•enibly dismissed, the Syvacusans, upon coolreflection on what 
iiad passed, began to be in some consternation ; as if It had 
Hot been the effect of therr own ehuioe ; and comprehended, 
though too late, that from the desire of preserving their li-' 
herty,-they had given themselves a master. 

Dionysius rightly judged the importance of taking his mea- 
sures bcifore the people repented what they had done. There 
remained but one step more tothe tyranny, whieh was to have 
a body of guards assigned htm ; and tliat he accomplished in the 
most artful and politic manner. He proposed, that alt the citi* 
eens under 40 years of age, and capable of bearing arms^^^^Should 
march with provisions for SO days to the dty of Leontium. 
The Syracusans were at that time in possession of the place,- 
and had a garrison in it. It was foil of fugitive and foreign- 
soldiers, who were very lit persons for the execution of his de^ 
ftigBS* He justly suspected, that the greatest part of the Syra» 



ciisans would not follaw him. He set out however, and iik 
camped in the night upon the plains near the city. It wa& 
not long before a great noise was heard throughout the camp» 
This tumuk vfBA raised by perspns planted fpr that purpose by 
Dionysius. He affected, that amb.usc^des had been laid with 
design to assassinate him, and in great trouble and alaxm. retir- 
ed for refuge into the citadel of Leontium, where he passed 
the rest of the night, after having caused a great number of fires 
to be lighted, and drawn off such of the troops as he most? 
conBded ifi. At break of day. the people assembled in a body,. 
to whom, expressing still great apprehension, he explained the 
danger he had been in, and demanded permission to choose 
himself a guard of 60amen for the security of his person. Pi- 
(Istratushad set him the example long befone, and had used the 
same stratagebi when he made himscjf tyrant of .Athcn^, His 
demand seenned very reasonable, and was accprdingly complied 
with. He. chose out lOOO men for his guard upon the spot^ 
armed ^hem completely, equipped them magnilicently, and 
made them great promises, for their encouragement. He also, 
attached the foreign soldiers to his interest in a peculiar man-^ 
ncr, by speaking to them with great freedom and affability. 
He made many removals and alterations in the troo{)s» to se- 
cure the officers in his interest, and dismissed Dexippus ta 
Sparta, in whom he could not confide. At the same time he 
ordered a great part of the garrison which he had sent ta 
Gela to join him, and assembled from all parts fugitives^ exilesj^ 
debtors, and criminals : a train worthy of a tyrant. 

With his cscor.t he returned to Syracuse, which trembled 
at his approach. The people were no longer in a condition 
to oppose his undertakings^ or to dispute his authoritv. The 
city was full of foreign soldiers, and saw itself upon the point 
of being attacked by the Carthaginians. To strengthen him- 
self the more in the tyranny, he espoused the daughter of 
Hermocrates, the most powerful citizen of Syracuse, and 
who had contributed the post to the defeal of the Athenians^ 
He also gave his sister in marriage to Polyxenus, brother-in- 
law of Herniocrates. He afterwards summoned an assemblyik 
in which he rid himself of Dalpheus and Demarchus, who 
had been the most active in opposing his usurpation. In thia 
manner Dionysius, from a simple notary and a citizen of the 
lowest class, made himself absolute lord aBd tyrant of th< 
K'^c^est and most opulent city of Sicily. 
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fiim dowy *id having seized upon the ms^nrb Spip<^s, bar- 
red all comfmiBication with the countiy. They received aid 
from their allies both by «» and fcmd^ and netting a price 
tipon the tyrant's head, prorotted the freedom of the city td 
such of the* strangers as should abaodon him. A great buoi- 
'ber came over to them, whom tbtry treated with the utmost 
favour and •hBmanity% They made their machines advance, 
and battered tbe walls of the isk vigoroudy, without giving 
Dionysitts the least respite. 

The tyrant, finding hfi^self reduced to extremities, aban- 
doned by the gi^atest part of the strangers, and ^mt up on 
the side of the country, assembled his ^nds to consult with 
^liem, rather by what kind of 4^tfa he should put a glorious 
period to his career, than upon the means of saving himself. 
They endeavoured to inspire him with new courage, and were 
divided in their- opinions ; but at last the advice of Philistut 
prevailed, which was that he should by no means renounce 
the tyranny. Dionysius, to gain time, sent deputies to the 
revoitersi and demanded permission to quit the place with bis 
adherents, which was granted, and five ships to transport bit 
people and effects. He had, however, sent dispatches secret- 
ly to the Canl^panians, who garrisoned the places in the pos- 
session of the Cairthaginians, with offers of consider^le re- 
^ard if they would come to bis relief. 

The Syracusans, who, after the treaty, believed their busi- 
ness done, and the tyrant entirely defeated, had disarmed part 
of their troops, and the rest acted with great indolence and 
little discipline. The arrival of the Campanians, to the num- 
ber of 1200 hone, infinitely surprised and alarmed the city. 
•After having beat such as disputed their passage, they opened 
themselves a way to Dionysius. At the same time 300 sol- 
xliers more arrived to his assistance : the fsce of things was then 
entirely altered, and terror and dejection changed parties. 
Dionysius, in a sally, drove them vigorously as far as that part 
t>f the city called Neapolis. The slaughter was not very con- 
siderable, because he had pven orders to spare those who fled. 
He caused the dead to be interred, and gave those who had 
retired to ^tna to understand that they might return with 
entire security. Many came to Syracuse, but others did not 
think it advisable to confide in the faith of a tyrant. The 
Campanians were rewarded to their fatisfection, and dismlsseil. 

The Lacedaemonians at this time took such measures in re- 
gard to Syracuse as were most unworthy of the Spartan name. 
They had lately subverted the liberty of Athens, and declared 
publicly irw all the cities of their dependence against popular 
government. They deputed one of their citizens to Syracuse, 
to express in appearance the part fhey took in the misfortunes 
of that city, and to ofifer it their aid f but in reality he wa» 



^nt ta coQfirm l>ionymtrB in tiipiKntiBg himseli^ in the tyran- 
ny, wcpccting that, from the increase of his power, he would 
5irove of great advantage and enpport to their own. 

Dionysitts saw, from what had so lately happened at Syra* 
cuse, what he was toscxpect from the people for the future. 
Whilst the inhabitants were employed abroad in harvest work, 
he entered thpir houses, and seized upon all the arms he could 
find. He afterwards inclosed the cHadel with an additional 
^all, fitted 08t abundance of ships, armed great numbers 61 
strangers, and took all possible measilres to secure himself 
against the disaflSection of the Syracusans. 

After having made this provision for his safety at home, he 
prepared tO' extend his conqueists aWoad $ from whence he did 
not only pro|)oee*the increase of his dominions and revenues, 
but the additional advantage of diverting his subjects from 
the sense^ of their lost liberty, by turning their attention upon 
their ancient and always aUiorrcd enemy, and by employing 
them in lofty projects, rnilitary expeditions, and glorious ex- 
ploitsy to which the hopes of riches and plunder would-be an- 
nexed. He conceived this? to be also the iheans to acquire 
the af&ctionof bis troops, and that the esteem of the people 
woul«i be a CQfiseqaence of : the grandeur and success of his 
enterprises* 

. Dienysius wanted neither courage nor policy, and had all 
the qualities of a great general. He took, cither by force or 
fraud, Naxos, Catana, Le^ntfunv, and some * other towns in 
the neighbourhood of Syracuse, whieh for that reason .were 
very agreeable to his purposes. , Somie of them he treated 
with favour and clemency, tt> engage the esteem and -confi- 
dence of the people/; others he <plttDddred, to strike terror 
into the* country. The inl?aT)itanls of Leoirtiam' were trans- 
plantsd to Syracuse, .i ^ . v . 

These xQn(|uests' alarmed r the$ ncighbonnng cities, which 
saw .^msdves^-tbreat^ie^S 'With the 8ame\ misfortune. Rhe^ 
gio Situated upon the opposite coast of the fctrait which divides 
Sicily from Italy, prepared to prevent 'it, and entered into an 
alliance with the Syracusan exiles, who. were very numerous, 
and with the Messeniaaas on the SicQaasi side of the'Btrait, who 
Veri^J:o ^thcm< viritb^t pi»w«efiil>supi>lyi They had levied 
axansklerabieframfy, aad.^wcre ufton.lthe point of marching 
aj^fust Ibe t^ant^.whbn diseOFd 'arose fsmongthe tioops, and 
veadercd: jji^ eiitf rpriee-^bontive.; * It^temdnated in a treaty of 
pQsoet i^d -ailttece ^b^iNpfea- illi«nysifni amd tb<? two cities.' 

He had hon% ,i[6vidki8d:airf-gnenli desiga>iir'iiis mind, whick 
was tcra-uinal^C^tAiaalrinian iwwjer.in iiiBify, a great obstacle 
to his own, as his discontented subjects never failed of a refuge 
. • * ;'...>. .i Jf^im Janaa.-^.* . r i - ■ "' 
Vol. IV. ' P 
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lA the towan dcpendcBt upeQ. HuiC nitimii. ISkc -moddoatjsi 
the plague, wliich bad lately ravaged Cafth^e* and extmne- 
)y diminished its &trengtb« ii$cfne«i to ta|q>ly a jgivottrabic op* 
portUDky for the executjoQ of hia eloign. But, a a man of 
itbilityy he knew that the greatoew oiM^e proparationa ought 
to aoswer that of an entcrpriit» to aaaure the succeas of it ; and 
be applied to them in a roaoner whadi sbows the extent of hia 
views aod eKtmordioary capacity. He therefiare oted uficom- 
moa paint and applicatioii for tbat pttrpbte, coiiacioas tiuit 
the war, into which he was enttring with one of the most 
tjowerfiil nationg then in the world, might he 4if kng dorsb- 
aioo, and have variety of considcnblie.eventa^ 

Ilia £r6t cave wat to.hnng to S^nracuae, as «^ from the 
«onQiiered citiea io Siaily a« hom Gteect and Ualy, a great 
DiimDerof autiaans and workmen of aU knids, vtfhcMn hein* 
4u€ed to come thither hy the o^er of graat gais asd revrard, 
the certain meana of engaging the moat excellent peraons in 
rvery profession* . He caused an sn€nite number of c^iery kind 
of arms tobefofged, swords, javelins, bweea, pGottsaoa, hcU 
mels, cnirasies» Intaklens, nU after the manner of llie nation 
by whom they were .to be worn, lie buik also a great anm- 
bcr of gaUc^a, ibat had irwn three.to five bcndies of rowers, 
•and wdfl^ of an entirely new invention ; with aboadaaee of 
other barfcaond vesseU far Ike tran^rtatkn of troops and 
^^mvisions. 

The whole dty seemed but one^forksbop, and continaall^ 
nesonnded with the noise of the several artisans. Not only the 
porcfaea, piaszas, portiooei^ placet of rxerdse, and public 
phiccs, bat private houses of any extent were foll^.of work* 
VMn. Dionysintf had dastriboted them vrith admiiaiblc osden 
Bach spccic^of ardstt, idvi^ded by st»ets and ctistrida, bad 
Jtbeir overseers and inspectors, who, by their prctcnoe and di* 
section,, pvomoted and oompkted the works. Bmnysois hkn- 
aelf was perpctuaUjr amongtt the workmen, eBoomtagiog;|hfni 
with pratte, and rewarding their merit* He knew h«w to 
«0n€tr di/Tcfent masks of honour npon them, according to 
tkdr ditttnguithing thei^itelvea by tbdr ini^muty or ap^lica* 
tion. He wottld even ouke aome of thcni.dtnc with bim aS 
hit own tabk^ where he cnl ertnm ed them vaitik the iitcdo^r 
wd kindneM of a friend, itisjnsdy said ^'tbat^kanownou* 
ndiesJirts and sciences, and that asen of ail ranks and condi- 
tions are ^aimatnd bv. the hwe of i^<wy. Tht ^nee who 
knows how to pttt the two gtwftctt apti^gt and ttrongettin^ 
«rntivct of the hnasan tool, mtentst andj^ory,in metioe, nn- 
licr proper tegiilatioM, wfll soQn mahnidl arts 4ind seiencctr 

• Hoons alif srtes, trnmsfnt inesiuhiliitnr ad stpdi^ glorix. Ckk 



U^ufoA iffibis^Md^dem, and fiHit at A tfn.in c jt pqic e witH pcp* 
sons wiho excel ia every profettUm. And tiiis happened nd«i^ 
2t S^racQsev 'where a. siaglt . person of great ability in the aitr 
of j^ovemiag excited suoh ardour and emulatioa amongst the? 
artiiiccFsatit is not eaSf to imagine or dc8ortbe# 

JDionystus applied himself more p%ittadarly to the nairyv 
Be koew that Corinth had kivetlled the an of bnilding gal^ 
leys witir thwe and five besches of oan^ and wai ambitious: 
of aoqulnog for Syracuse* a Corinthian <»»lony» the giory of 
briD|»ng that ast to peifu^iooy which he evicted.- The tim- 
ber for bmldiflg htsgaUeys was brought part of it from Italy^*- 
"Where it way drawn on carriages to the sea side, and from* 
thence shippoi to Syracune ; and part from Mount ^tna,^ 
which at tbat tim« produced abundance of pitie and fir tree^». 
Iki a short space^ a fieet of 209 galleys wa« teen in a manner 
to rise out of the eavth ;, and \eo others, fbrmerly built, were 
ntfitted'^ his onier. He cansedrabo* 100 sheds to be ercct-^ 
«d Within the gvieat porty each of them^capable of containing 
tMTo gaiieysr ai^ 150 more to be nepaired*. 

The sight of such a fiteU built in' so-shott a time, and fitted^ 
out with so much nvagnifici^nce, whouldhave gtvten reason tp^ 
beiieve that, all $dly had utKted 1^ labours and^ revenues if|' 
accooipfisbmg so great a work, Ob the other side, thcYietr 
of mich'afi^ in^odihle qtnuitity of armv newly, nsade, woukl^ 
have inciiited^oneto^thiiTk that Dion ysim had solely employ-" 
ed hirase^in pneyv«iing them^ an^d had ethausCed 8is tixrasureiT' 
la tfa«^eaptciGe% l]they oooststed of t40/KXl shield^ and at< 
many helmets and swords ;: and upwarife of i4,i0OO ctt>irasses»f 
fknahlK) Wfthtalt'the art and etegante ifmginiible. They were 
intended fhr the horse, for the tribtiiies' and centurion^ofthe 
foot, and fbr the: fon^igd troops who had the gutrd of bin* 
person. Darts, arrows, «>d lances, were inauntcfabte, and. 
engtneti and' machines (^ war in proportion to the rest of the* 
prepavations*- ^ 

The fleet was to be manned by an equal number of citlzenj* 
and strmigers.. Bionydus^ ciKd not think of raising troops tilb 
ail hi8^pre|»arations were ownpletr. Syracuse and tbecitfet' 
ia itsdbpendeace supplied him wkhpart ol his^^forees. Many^ 
oftnie front Ot*e«ee, especudly^l^om Spai^al The considerable' 
pay he ofret«dhroa|ht'Soldier»in orowd^^fiwn all party to list< 
in his service*. 

He ORflttnl none'of the precaitions necenary to the success* 
of tiis enterprise, the tmpoitanee as well asdifSculty of which ^ 
wafr well known' to him. He was not ignorant that every 
Hiiag ilepeods u>po«i the »eal «id affection of the troops for* 
fecir genera^ and applied himself particularly to the gamingr 
of the beortSy tiofof hisewti subjects* cmiy, but of all the in- 
)iabitaat« of $&<»ly^2o49iMCcedod iO'k toi^woBtew Uohadi 
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tBtJidf chtngcd hit behaviour foe tome time. Kindncsv 
•ourtetyy clemency* a dispotition to.- do good, and an iosino* 
ating complacency for all the world* had taken place of that 
haughty and imperioat air and inhumanity of temper which> 
had rendered him to odiont. He was to entirely altered. thaL 
he did not teem to be the tame man. 

Whiitt he wat battening hit preparations for the war, and; 
appMng to the attainment of his tubjectt' alfectiont^ he mcdi- 
Uted an alliance with the two powerful cities, Rhe^um and 
Mettina, which were capable of ditconcerting hit great designt 
by a formidable divertion. The league formed by those cttiet. 
tome time before* though without any effect* gave him tome 
uneatinest. He therefore thought it necetsary to make sure 
of the amity of them both. He presented the inhabitants of 
Messina with a considerable quantity c^Iand* which was situated 
in their neighbourhood, and lay Tery commodiously for thetL. 
To give the people of Rhegium an instance of hit. esteem and 
regard for them* he sent ambatsadoct to desire that they would 
give hira one of their citizens in marriage. He had lost hie 
irst wife in the popular commotion* as before related. 

Dionysius* sensible that nothing establishes a throne more 
effectually than the prospect of a successor*, who may enter in* 
to the tame designs, have the same interettt* pursue the same 
plan* and observe the same maxims of government* took the 
opportunity of the present tranquillity of his affairs to con- 
tract a double marriage* in order to have a succetsor* to wbom 
he might transfer the sovereignty* which had cost him to many 
pains and dangers to acquire. 

The people of Rhegium, to whom Dionvtiut had firat ap- 
plied* having called a council to take hit demand into consi- 
deration* came to a resdution not to contract any alliance 
with a tyrant f and for their final answer retucned* that they 
bad only the hangman's daughter to give him. The raillery 
was home* and cut deep. We shall see ia the sequel how dear 
that city paid for their jest. 

The Locrians* to whom Dionysius tent the same amhassa*. 
dors* did not show themslves so difficult and delicate* but sent 
him Doris for a wife* who was the daughter of one of their 
most illustrious citizens. He caus^ her to be brought from 
'Locris in a. galley with five benches of rowers of extraordina* 
ry magnificence* and shining on all sides with gold and silver. 
He married at thejame time Aristomache, daughter of Hip- 
parinus* the most considerable and powerful of the Syracusaa 
citizens* and sister of Dion* of whom much will be said here- 
after. She was brought to his palace in a chariot dfawn by 
four white horses* which was then a singular mark of distinc- 
tion. The nuptials of both were celebrated the same day 
with uftivcrtal rejoicings throughout thp whole cityi and wat 
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^ttejiAeA with fcasts and presents of incredible* magnificence^ 
It w'as contraiy to the manners and universal custom of the 
'western nations, from all antiquity, that he espoused two vvive»> 
at once ; taking in this» as in every thing else> the liberty as-. 
sume<l by tyrants of setting themselves above all laws. 

JDlonysius seemed to have an equal affection for the two^ 
v^ives, without giving the preference to eitiicr,. to remove all - 
cause of jealousy and discords The people of Syracuse report- 
ed that he preferred his ow« countrywoman to the stranger j. 
but the latter had the good fortune to bring her husband the . 
first son » which supported him not a little against the cabals-. 
and intrigues oflhe Syracusans. Aristomacbe was a long^. 
time mrithout any symptoms of childbearing, though Dionjr- . 
si us desired so earnestly, to have issue by her, that he put hi8> 
iLocrian's mother to death, accusing her-of-hiiidering Aristot. 
mache from concei ving, by. witchcraft *- 

Aristomache' 8 brother was the celebVated Dion, in great 
estimation with Dionysius. He was at first obliged for his • 
credit to his sister's favour ; . but after distinguishing his great- 
capacity in many instances, his own merit made him much be*- 
loved and regarded by the tyrant. • Among the other marks* 
Oionysius gave him of his confidence, he ordered h4s treasurers' 
to supply him, without further orders, with whatever money, 
he should demand, provided they^ informed him the same day. 
they paid it;. . j 

I>ion had naturally a great and "most noble soiil." Ah happy 
aecndent had conduced talnspire and confirm' in him the most!^ 
elevated sentiments. It was a kind of chance, or rather, as 
Plutarch says, a peculiar providence, which at distance laid the 
ibundations of the Syracusan liberty, that brought Plato, the. 
most celebrated of philosophers, to Syracuse. Dion became 
his friend and disciple, an4 made great improvements fi era his^ 
lessons ; for though brought up m a luxurious and vcluptuousr 
court, where, the supreme good was made to consist in pleasure 
and magnificence* he had no sooner heard the precepts of his^ 
new master, and imbibed a» taste forthe philosophy that i.ncul-. 
cates virtue, thati his soul was inOamed with the love of itj^ 
Plato, in one of ■ his letters, gives this glorious testimony of 
Him, that he never met with a young man upon whom 
his discourses' made so great an impression, or who had con-^ 
ceived his priiKriples with so much ardour and vivacity. 

As Dion was young and unexperienced, observing the^ facil- 
ity with which Plato had changed his taste and inclination?,' 
Be imagined, with simplicity enough, that the same reasons^ 
would have the same eft'ects upon the mifid of Diqnysius ; and 
from that opinion could not rest till he had prevailed upon feh^ 
tyrant to hiear and converse with him*. Dionysius conscntqd j| 



bmt the In* of tyrjiimic power had taken tott deep a root in 
his heart to be ever eradicated from it. It was * lite an in- 
dfclib^ dye, that had penetrated Us imnoet souh from whence 
iC was impossible ever to efface it. 

f Though the stay of Plato at the court made no altera* 
tion in Dionysius, he persevered in giving Dion thc^ same in- 
stances of his esteem and conGdenccy and even to support* 
without taking offence, the freedom with which he 6px)ke to 
him. Dionysius, ridiculing one day the government of Ge- 
Ion* formerly king of Syracuse, and saying, m alhision to His 
name, that be had been the " laughing stock J** of Sfc3y» 
the Whole court fell into great admiration, and took no small 
tikins in praising the quaintness and delicacy of the conceit, 
msipiti and flat as it was, and indeed as puns and quibbles gen^ 
cfaHy are. Dion took it in a serious sense, and was so bold 
as to represent to him that he was in the wrong to talk in 
t&at manner of a prince whole wise and equitable conduct 
)ubu eo ^n eacellent model of government, and given tbe Syra- 
cnsans a favourable ophiion c5 monarchial' power. •• You 
•'reign,'* added he, " and have been trusted for Gelon's sake v 
«* but for yoOr sake no man will ever be trusted after you.'* 
It was vety much that a tvrant shouM suficr hiidasetftobc talk^ 
«i tOk in such a manner with impunity. 

SECTION III, 

VfONYSIUS DSCLARSS WAR AOAIHST Ttf$ CA&THA^ilil- 

ANS.— TAaiOUS SUCCESSES OF iT. 

OievYsius seeing his great preparatfonS W€^e complete^ 
and that he was in a condition to take the fields p^ibliicfy o- 
piened his designs to tfic Syracusans, in ordef to tntereflt them 
the more in the success of the enterprise, and told them that 
it was against the Carthaginians^ He represented that people 
as the perpetual and inveterate encm^ of the Greeks, and 
especially of those who inhabited Sicily ; that the plague, 
which had lately wasted Carthage, had made the opportunity 
favourable, which ought not to be neglected j that the people 
In subjection to so cruel a power waited only the signal to de* 
clare against it ; that it would be much for the glory of Syra- 
cuse to reinstate the Grecian cities in their liberty, after hav« 
ing so long gro.mcd under the yoke of the barbarians ; that in 
declaring war at prejew against the Carthaginians, they only 
pr ceded theru iu doing so for sometime^ ^ce^ as soon as 

JHot. m moi-al p. 770. . ' ^ 
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rtiey hid retrieved tbdr losses, they would notfaif to attack 
Syracuse witW all their forces. 

The astett^Wy weft tfnaninvWisTy of the «rtie opifiion. Thitii* 
afncient and natural hatred of tht barbarians, thtir anger against 
theni for haimrg g^?en Syracuse a master, and the hope that 
vtith anr«ei«'iii'theif hands^tbey nri^t find some occasion of re^ 
covering their liberty, united them in thtir' snfiVage^. Th^ 
war wa» rcBoHed wfthouf any oppodfion, and began that 'very 
instant. Thcfe wei*e, as well in the city as* t*e port; a great 
numtier of Carthaf hrians, who, up6cr the filith of treaties an^ 
iHHiet- the peatec, exercised traffic, and tbotrght themselves \n 
sectrrity. The populace, by Dionysins's authority, upon the? 
brealung \x^ of the a^mbly, ran t6 their hxrases and ships^ 
plundered- theb* gdods, and carried off their /efflxts. They 
met- with the same treatment tlrroughont Stcily ; to whicfc 
mxirdcnrsand massactts were added, by way of' reprisal for the 
many cnieWet committed by the bafbanand on those they 
cx>nquered» and to Aow Ihcm what they had to expect if they 
Gont?mi^ to make war with the same inhumanity. 

After this bloody execution, Dionysras sent * letter by aii 
herald to Cartha^, in which he signified that the Syracusana 
declared war agamsC the Carthaginians, if they did not with- 
<h^w their garrisons from all the Orecfart cities hdd by them 
in Sicily. The reading of thfis letter at first in the seriate, amj 
afterwards in the assembly of the people, occawoned aft xrcs 
commop alarm, as the pestilence had reduced the city to a de^ 
plorafblc condition • However, they were not dismayed, and 
prepared for a vigorous defence. They raised troops with 
the tftitsost. diligence, and ImilcAr set out immediately to put 
himself at the head of the Carthaginian army in Sicily. 

Dionysius on his side lost no time, and took the field witH 
bis army, which" daily increased by the arrival of new troops^ 
who came to Join him from all parts. It amounted to 80,ooa 
foot, and 9000 horse. The ftect consisted of 200 galleys, and 
^OO barks laden with provisions and machhics of war. H^ 
opened the campaign with the sicg€ of Motya, a fortified town 
tinder the Carthaginians near Mount Eryx, in a little island 
something tnore than a quarter of a league * from the conti* 
lunt, to which it was joined by a small neck of land, which 
the besieged immediately cut otf, to prevent the approaches of 
the enemy on that side, 

Dio»nysins having left the care of the siege to Leptinus, who 
commanded the Ifeet, went with his land-forces to attack the 
places in alliance whh the Carthaginians. Terrified by the 
approach of so nnmcrons an army, they all surrendered, except 
five, which were Ancyra, Sohis, j* Palermo, Segesta, and Eiv* 
tdla. The last -two places he besieged. 

<^ Six sudia, or AirloQ^ f PaDomM 
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Imi]car» however, to make z diversioOy detached ten galkyt 
of bis fleet, with orders to attack and si^prise in the night all 
the wssels which remained in the port of Syracuse. The 
commander of this expedition entered the port according to 
his orders without resistance* and after having sunk a great part 
of the vessels which be found there, retired well satisfied with- 
the success of his enterprise. 

Dionysiusy after having wasted the enemv's cpuntry, tetora- 
edy and sat down with his whole army before Motya, and 
having employed a great number of hands in making damS' 
and moles» be reinstated the neck of land» and brought his 
ensines to work on that side. The place was attacked and 
defended with the utmost vigour. After the besiegers had pass- 
ed the breach, and entered the city» the besieged persisted a 
great while in defending themselves with incrediblevalour ; so 
that it was necessary to pursue and drive them from house to- 
house. The soldiers, enraged at so obstinate a defence, put 
all before them to the swo^ ; age, youth, women, children,, 
nobody was spared, except those who had taken refuge in the. 
temples. The town was abandoned to the soldiers' discretion ; 
Dionysius being pleased with an occasion of attaching the- 
troops to his service by the allurement and hope of gain. 

The. Carthaginians made an extraordinary effort the next 
year, and raised an army of 300,000 foot, and 4000 horse. 
Xhe fleet under Mago's command consisted of 400 galleys, and. 
upwards of 600 vessels laden with provisions and engines of war. 
Imilcar had given the captains of the fleet his orders sealed up, 
which were not to be opened till they were out at sea. He 
had taken this precaution, that his designs might be kept se- 
cret, and to prevent spies from sending advices of them to Si- 
cily- The rendezvous was at Palermo ; where the fleet arriv- 
ed without much loss in their passage. Imilcar took Eryx by. 
treachery, and soon afWr reduced JMotya to surrender. Mes- 
sina seemed to him a place of importance : because it might fa- 
vour the landing of troops frpm Italy and Sicily, and bar tbe 
passage of those that should come fiom Peloponnesus. After 
a long and vigorous defence it fell into his hands, and some 
time after he entirely demolished it. 

Dionysius, seeing his forces extremely^ inferior to the cnemy^ 
xetired to Syracuse. Almost all the people of Sicily, who hated 
him from the beginning, and'were only reconciled to him ia. 
appearance, and out of fear, took this occasion to quit his party, 
and to join the Carthaginians. The tyrant levied new troops,, 
and gave the slaves their liberty, that they might serve on 
board the fleet. His army amounted to 30,000 foot, and 
30QO horse, and his fleet to 1 80. galleys. With these forces, 
he took the field, and removed .about 18 leagues from Synk% 
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case. Iinilcar advanced perpctaalYy with his land army, fol- 
lowed by hia fleet, which kept near the coast. When he ar- 
rived at Naxos, he could not continue his march upon the sea- 
side, and waa obliged to take a long compass round Mount 
^tna,. which by a new irruption had set the country about it 
an fire, and covered it with ashes. He ordered his fleet to 
wait his coming up at Gatana. Dipnysius, apprised of this, 
thought the opportunity favourable for attacking it, whilst 
jep-irate from the land-forces, and whilst his own, drawn up in 
battle upon thesfiore, might be of service to animate and sup- 
port hi& fleet. The scheme was wisel y concerted , but the suc- 
cess not answeral^le to it. Leptinus, his admiral, having ad- 
vaoced inconsiderately with so galleys, contrary to the opinicfn 
of Dionysios, who had. particularly recommended to him not 
to divide his forces, at first sunk several cf the enemy's ships, 
but upon being surrounded by thegreatei number, was forced- 
to fly» His whole fleet followed his example, and was warm- 
ly pursued by the Carthaginians. Mago detached boats full 
of soldiers, with orders to kilt all that endeavoured to save 
themselves by swimming to shore. The land army drawn uj;k 
there saw them- perish miserably, without being able to give 
them any assistance.. The loss on the side of the Sicilians wa^ 
^^ry great ; nnore than IQO galleys being either taken or 
^nk, and ^ooa men perishing either in tKe battle or the purr 
suit. I 

The Sicilians, who were afraid *to shut themselves up in Sy- 
racuse, where they could not fafl of being besieged very soon, 
toVicitedDioaysiua^takadthecB against Imilcar, whom so bold 
*n enterprise might disconcert ; besides which, they should 
find his troops fatigued with their long and hasty march. The 
proposal pleased him at first ;. but upon reflecting that Mago> 
>vith the victorious fleet, might notwithstanding advance. and 
take Syracuse, he thought it more advisable to return thi- 
ther J which was the occasion of his losing abundance of hi» 
troops, who deserted in numbers on all side^. Imilcar, after. 
a march of two days, arrived at Catana, where he halted some; 
tlays to refresh his army, and refit his fleet, which had suffered 
exceedingly by a violent storm. 

* He then marched to Syracuse, and made his fleet enter 
the port in triumph. More than 200- galleys, adorned with' 
the spoils of their victory, made a noble appearance as they ad-- 
vanced ; the crews forming a kind of concert by the uniform 
and regular order they observed i n the motion of their oars. 
They were followed by an infinite number of smaller bark r ; 
?o that the port, vast as it was, was scarce capable of contain- 
^H tkm.j the whole sea being. in a manaet covjeced js^ith sailsi^ 

♦ Di#d. p. 285r-3Sl«. . 
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yentt and told tbenii that his republic had unX Mni to the sii 
of the Syracusans and Dionysius, and not to make war upoa 
Dionysius, or to subvert his authority. This answertonfound- 
.cd the Syracusans, and the tyrant's guard arriving at the same 
.timey the assembly broke up. Dionysius perceiving ^more thaa 
ever what he had to fear, used all his endeavours to ingratiate 
himself with the people, and to attach the citizens to his inte- 
rests ; uiaking presents to some, inviting others fo cat with 
hiokt and affecting upon all occasions- to treat them with kind- 
ness and familiarity. 

; * It must have been abut this time that Polwnus, Dio- 
iiysius's bruther-iD«-law> who had married his sister Imesta, hav- 
ing without doubt declared against him in this co^ipiracy, fl<M 
from Sicily for the preservation of his life, and to avoid falling 
into the tyrant's hands. Dionysius sent for his sister, and re- 
proached her very much for not apprising him of her husband's 
intended flight, as she could not be ignorant of it. She replied, 
without expressing the least surprise or fear, " have i then ap- 
^' peared so bad a wife to you, and of so mean a aoul, as to have 
** abandoned my husband in his flight, and not to have desired 
** to share in his dangers and misfortunes ? No 1 2 knew no- 
*\ thing of it ; or I should have been -much happier in being 
•* called the wife of Polyxenas the exile, in al! places, than, 
•* in Syracuse, the sister of the tyrant/' Dionysius tx>u]d not 
but admire an answei so full of spirit and generosity ^ andtbt 
.Syracusans in general were so charmed with her virtue, that 
after the tyranny was suppressed, the same honours, equipage, 
find train of a queen, which she had before, were continued to 
Jier during her life ; and after her death the whole people at- 
tended her body to the tomb, and honoured her funeral with 
an extraordinary appearance. 

On the side of the Carthaginians affiurs began .to take a 
new face, on a sudden. . They had committed an irnrtrievable 
error in not attacking Syracuse «ipOQ ittietr arrival, ai^d . in not 
taking ^he advantage of the constdroation, which the -sight of 
a fleet and army equally formidable Had occasioned. The 
plague,., which was looked upon ^as. a punishthent sent from 
ieuyen for the phinderiag of Itemples anddcmolishing of tomb?, 
had destroyed great nu mbers> of their army ia a ishoit time. I 
have described the extraordinary. symf94oma ofiit in the historf 
of the Carthagii)i4n&. To add to tbM miafortuoe, the Syra- 
c^vsans, beii^ informed of. theiotfnVappy OQodition, attacked 
them in the night by sea and land* The surprisey terror, and 
even' haste *hey iwefe.tn itq;pitttrthefli;petli(CS,tri(o 4 tpoatprp of de- 
fence, threw thtm int© tmw' dtflB^nHy andiconfuwti* Jhtf 
knew pot on v^^hackjside to seod>reUe^^ .all 4)eiDg (e<)iia% la 
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danger. Many ef their vessels were sunk) and othe)^ almost 
entirely disabled, and a much greater number destroyed by fire. 
The old j^en, women and children, ran in crowds to the wa]ts» 
o be witnesses of that scene of horror, and lifted up their hands 
owards heaven, returning thanks to the gods for so signal a 
)rotection of thcif city. The slaughter within and without 
he camp, and on board the vesaelSy was great and dreadful* 
ind ended only with th« day. 

In^ilcar, reduced to despait, ofiered Dionysius secretly 
500,000 crowns * for permission to retire in the night with thi 
emains of his army and fleet. The tyrant, who was not dis- 
pleased with Icavmg the Carthaginians some resource, to keep 
bis subjects in continual awe, gave his Consent ; but only for 
the citizens of Carthage. Upon which Imilcar set out with 
the Carthaginians, and only 40 ships ; leaving the rest of hit 
troops behind. The Corinthians, discovering from the nois« 
and motion of the galleys^ that Imilcar was making off, sent 
to inform Dionysius of his flight, who affected ignorance of it« 
and gave immediate orders topursne him ; but as those orders 
were but slowly executed, they followed the enemy them* 
selves, and sunk several vessels of their rear guard. 

Dionysius then marched out with his troops ; but befortt 
their arrival, the Sicilians in the Carthaginian service had re- 
tired to their several countries. Having first posted troops in 
the passes, he advanced directly to the enemy's campi though 
it was not quite day. The barbariansy who saw themselves 
cruelly abandoned and betrayed by Imilcar and the Sicilians^ 
lost courage and fled. Some of them were taken by the troops 
in the passes ; dthers laid down their arms, and asked qaarter* 
Only the Iberians drew up and sent an herald to capitulate 
xvith Dionysius, who incorporated them into his guards. Tho 
rest were all made prisoners. 

Such was the fate of the Carthaginiaq^ ; which ehowF^ says 
tbe historianf , that humiliation treads upon the heels of pride, 
£nd that those who are too much puffed t.p with power and 
success are soon forced to confess their weakness and vanitr. 
Those haughty tictors, mastei's of almost all Sicily, wholoox* 
€cl upon Syracuse as already their own, and entered at first tri- 
umphant into the great port, insulting the, citizens, are now 
reduced to fly shamefully under the covert of the night 5 drag- 
ging away with them the sad ruins and miserable Remains of 
their fleet and army, and trembling for the fate of their native 
country. In\ilcar, who had neither regarded the sacred refuge 
of temples, nor the inviolable sanctity of tombs, after having 
^^ft i5g,00O men unburied in the enemy's country, returns tm 

* SCO ealeatt. f Diodonis Skulus, 
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ptrish nA^erMj at Carthage, at enf iMt ttp^ \i\tm\f hj 1»8 
^ath tbc coiiteihpt he bail expm^tf for f6ds and ibdi. 

0ion7fin8» who was wmp^iciotts of the snran^ ef^ !& his kt- 
yt\cCf removed }0>000 of thcfli, and odd^ the pi^eif6e of re< 
warding their merit, gave thefn the city of LeofkliiAfi, ^Wi 
tras in realftf rcty commodiomly skiiatcdy atid aif iita&ta* 
geoiM settkmeiit. He conAded the guatd df hb ptt^ to oth^ 
€r foreigners, and the slaves be had ftftdc free. He laade set- 
era] attempt upofi peaces in Sicily, and in the Hei^^miring 
tottntry, es|>ecfal]v sigaindt Rheginm *• The pieojile of Italy, 
teeing themsehres in dari^^^ entered Into a pow^rfdt alsincctd 
pot a stop to his conquesta^ The success \^aB toleiiktsr equal 
on both sides^ 

t About this tttife th« 6!(uK ^l^o sc>itie months he^ l»d 
kimed RoiHe, ^eint deputies to Dionysihs to make ad iShm 
trith him, who was at that tvitie in Italy. T6e advices Ik bad 
feceived <rf the |reat preparitixftis niakirt^ ^t ^^ C«rti«gi«« 
ians for war, oibliged him to return to Sicily. 

The Carthaginians having set on foot a nutneroat attby do- 
der the condnct of Mago, made new efforts agamst Sfncsxt 
but with no- better succitss than the ftjrnaer. They tertMMfcd 
fa) an aceommodafibii With Dionystus. 

JHe attacked Rhegium again, aiid at first reCitfvednoincoQ- 
aiderabte check. But having gained a girat victory a^st the 
Greeks of Italy, in wWch he tctok more than lo^ooopmonah 
lie dismissed them all without ransbro, contrary to their expw- 
tation, with a view of dividing the Italians froih the uftercsts 
«f Rhegium, aild of dissblving a powcrfiil league, wfekhffl'ght 
have defeated his designs. Havrog by this action cf favour 
imd generosity acquired the good opinion of all the mhabftantj 
of the countiV» and fiom enemies itoade them his hkuds m 
allies, he returned against Rhegium. He was extremely [»• 
censed agamst that ciiy upon account of their refu^Wg te gi^c 
him one of their citizens in marriage, and the insolent asswef 
With which that refusal was attended. The besieged, fiwiing 
themselves incapable of resisting so numyous ani^army astbaJ 
of Dionysius, and expecting no quarter ir the cify ^ttt takes 
by assauh, began to talk of capitulating : to which be heart 
ened not unwillingly. He made theiit- pay 300^000 crowoh 
deliver up all their vessels to the number of 70, and pot 100 
hostages into his hands ; after which he raised the Sigje. K 
Ivas not out of favour and clemency that he'acted in this ma''' 
tier, but to make their destruction sure, after having first reduc- 
ed their power. , 

Accordingly the next year, under the false pretext, and Witfl 

• Diod. 1. jciv. p. 304 — 310. f Jftstin. XX. C. 5.^ 
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rhe reprqacfe of tfcrfr limiig violated th€ t*ca*yi Iff 4)je««ge4 
t hem .^^iB witli all bi9 forces, 6r^ sending- back t^cU- hostagies* 
Both parties acted with the utmost vigour. The j^sirc of rc^ 
renge oo one side, aed the fear of the greatest crueltio on the 
[>ther, animat/ed the troops. Those of the city Vjere command* 
!d by I%yto, a brave and intrepid man, whom the danger of 
3 is eouotry r(sndeted more courageo.\»s. He made Sequent 
md rude aalVes, la one of them Dioriysius received, a wounds 
3f which lue recovered with great dijficulty. The siege wjent 
>n aloy^lys aadh%i akeadycontjnnejl U moDtbs» when a cnuel 
amine reduced the city to thie last extremities. A meaapre of 
ivbeaty of aboMC aix mishelsi wa^ soVd for 250 livres. After 
ha.vin^ consumed all thdr horses and beasts of carriaget they 
were <^iged to aupfitoft themselves with leather aed hides» 
(K'hijoh th<v boiled» and at last to feed upon the gi-aas of the 
fields like beasts ^a resour^ee, of which Dionyisus soon deprive 
ed them, by making his horses eat up all the herbage around 
the city, ilecessity at length reduced thtm fto smrender at 
dtscrettoa* ^nd Dionysius en^re^ the plaee> which he found 
Govesrcd with dead bodies* Those who survived were rather 
pkeistona than men. Ije took about «ooo prisoneRs» whooai 
he se«kt-to ^racuae« . Ikic!h as oould pay io livxes he diamiss^ 
cd, and fK^ the rest for slaves. 

Dionyakis let fall the whole w£^ht of his resentment and 
veveoge upon Phyto«» He beg^ with ordering his son to be 
tbrowa into the «ea. The next day he ordered the father t» 
be fastened to the extremity of the highest of his engines for* 
SI spectAcle to the w^le army, and in that condition he aent t(> 
tell him that, his son had been thrown into the sea. '' Then he 
<* is bat>iMer than me by a day 9'' replied that unfprtnnate pa?^ 
rent. He afterwards caused hijfo to be led through the whole 
city, to be scourged with vods, and to suffer a thousand other 
indi£piities» whilst an herald proclaimed* '* that the perfidious 
^ traitor was treated in that a»anner» for having inspired the 
** people of Rhegiitm with rebellion^" ^* Say rather," answer«>^ 
€d that generous defender of bis countiy's liberty, «* that % 
^* faithful citizen is so uaed for havktg renised to sacidfice his. 
^ country to a tyrant.'' Sucli an object and such a discourse 
drew tears irom ^1 eyes, and even from the soldiers of Diony*< 
^us. He was afraid hJa prisoner would be taktU' from him bcf^- 
fore he had satiated his revengei and ordered hisfc-to be fiun^ 
into the seat directly^ 

SECTION IV. 

f^JOI^AILT JIAS0IIW OF DI:OJfYaiV^ FOJK «Oljr.-T-^lfi QIATtt 
aND-.]U0 QUALITIES. 

At an tntenai which the success agvnst Rhegiutt had 
kfit Dioi^^ua U» tp-ast^JKbawas/fondfifaU. luQd» of |^ocF> 
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AndpiqMd hhntelfupon the cscellence of his genius, he sent 
th hrotber Thearidct to 01faipU» to diapate in hi« iianc the 
prizes of the chariot-race and poetry*. 

The drcumstanee which 1 am gomg to treat, and wbich re^ 
gaids the taste, or father passion» of Dionysius for poetry and 
poiite Icarningy being one of his peculiar characteristics, and 
having besides, a mtztwrc of good and bad in itself, msdces it 
icqoisitey for a right vnderstanding of it, to distinguish ^herc*^ 
in this taste of his is cither laudable or worthy of blame. 

I shall say at much vpon the tyrant*** total character, with 
ivhose vices <tf ambitioa and tyranny many great qualities were 
tuiited, which ou^ht not to be disguised nor misrepreaented ; 
the veracity of history rehiring £bat jostice shoukl be done 
to the most wicked, as they are not to in every reject. 'Wc 
have seen several things in his character that certainly deserve 
|>rai8e : I mean in regard to his manners and behaviour : the 
mMdness with which Ik saflb^ the freedom of young Dion; tiie 
admiration he expietted of the bold and generous answer of 
his sister Thesta upon account of her husband'^s flight, his 
gracious and insinuating deportment upon several other occa- 
sions to the Syracusans, the familiarity of his discourse -'^ith 
the meanest citizens, and even workmen, the equality be ob- 
served between his two wives, and his kindness and respect 
for them ; all which imply that Dionysius had more * equity, 
moderation, ai&biHty, and generosity^ than is commonly ascrib- 
ed to him. He is not such a tyrant as Ilujarisy Alexander 
of Phere, Caligula, Neio, or Caracalla. 

But to return to Dionysius*S taste for poetry. In his inter- 
vals of kisure^he loved to unbend in the conversation of per- 
sons of wit, and in the study of arts and sciences. He was 
particularly fond of versifyinj^, and eroplojed himself in the 
composition of poems, cspcaaJly of tragedies. Thus fsr this 
passion of his may be excused, having something undoubtedly 
laudable in it : I mean in the taste for polite learning, the 
esteem he expressed for learned men, his inclination to do them 
good offices, and the application of his leisure hours. Was it 
not better to employ them in the exercise of his wit and the 
cultivation of science, than feasting, dancing, theatrical amwsf- 
ments, gaming, frivolons company, and other pleasures still 
more pernicious ? Which wise refl^ion Dionysius the young- 
er made when at Corinth, f Philip of Macedon being at tabic 
with him, spoke of the odes and tragedies his father had left 
behind him, with an air of raillery and contempt, and seemed 
to be under some difficulty to comprehend at what time of his 
life be had leisure for such oomposkions : Diooyslttt smartly 

• Diod. 1. XIV. p. 318; 

t Pi^* iA TimoL c. Izxxv. p.^ 249, Hut in LucnL p. 49% 



• 
Meputeed, ^ tbc diftcplty U verjr great 'waieed I Why» ]|f: 
^ composed them, at those hoiM'o which you and I, and an lo- 
** finity of others» as we have reason to belicTey. pacs k drinlh 
^ ing and other diversioiikSv'' 

* JMiua Cassar and the emperor Mg^fitna applied them* 
aclves to poetry,, and compojs^d tragedies.. Luculliw intende<^ 
to have written the memoirs of his military actions in verse- 
The comedies of Terence were ^tribq^ed to Lclius and 5ci* 
pio, both great captains^ especially tbe latter ; ^nd that report 
was so far from. lessenMig their reputation at {Lome>..that U^ 
added to the general eHeem for them,. 

These unbending^ therefore were nol bl^imeable in their 
«wn nature .;, :^is taste for poetry was rather laudable, if kepf 
within due bckunds ; but Dionysius.was ridiculous for pretend- 
ing to excel all otheis in it. He cpuJd. not endure either a su* 
perior or competitor in any thing. Fiom being in the sole 
4>osse&ston of supreme authority, he had accustomed himself to 
imagine his wit of the same rank with his power i, in awordr 
he was in eyery thing a tyrant- Bis immoderate estimation^ 
of hij»,own merit flowed in some measure from the overbearing 
-turn of mind which empire and command b/ul given him*. 
The continual applauses of a court, and. the flatteries of those 
who knew haw to recommend themselves by his darling foible, 
were another source of this vain conceit :. and of what will npi 
A great man,f a minister,, a prince, think himself capable^ 
who ha.s €uch incense and adoration continually, paid to him ^ 
It is well known that Cardinal Richelieu, in the midst of the 
£feate$t affairs^ not only composed dramatic poems, but piqued^ 
himself on his excellency that way ;. and. what is more, his 
jeaiouy in that point rose so-high as to use his authority b)F 
^^y.o| criticism upon the compositions of those to whom the- 
public, a just and incorruptible judge in the question, hadi 
S*vcn the preference, against him. 

I^ooysius did not reflect that there are things which^* 
though estimable in* themselves, and which do honour to pri- 
'ate i>er8ons,;it does not become a prince to desire to excel in. 
^ hav mentioned elsewhepe Fhilip of Macedon's expression \ot 
his son, upon his having shown too much skill in music at a 
public entertaiinnent :. ** Are not you ashamed,'* said.hc, " to* 
" smg so well V^ It was acting, inconsi^stently with the dignity 
4>f his^ character.. IfC^sarand Augustus, when they wrote? 
^dgedies, had taken it into their heads to equal, or excel S<k 
fphodes^. it had not.onl^ been ridiculous^, but a reproach tcr 

* Suet. ia.C^BS^ c. Ivi. in Angusfe. 

* -'^— Nihil e«t quod credere de se- 

Moa pottit,eam laudator diis »qua potsiCai» Jo«ftii«(U^ 
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them : and the reason is, because a prince, being oBliget! by 
^ essential and indispeitsable duty to apply himself incessantly 
to the affairs of govemmentt and having an infinitude of various 
business always recurring to hiniy he can make no other use of 
the sciences, than to divert hiio at such short intervals as wiK 
not admit any great progress in them> and the excelling of those 
vho employ themselves in no other studf . Hence, when the 
public sees a prince aflcct the first rank ra this kind of merit,. 
It may justly conclude that be neglects his more important 
duties, and what he owes to his people's happiness, to give 
himself up to an employment which wastes his time and appli» 
cation of mind ineffectually* 

We must however do Dionysius the justice to own, that he 
never was reproachabie for Ittting poetry interfere to the pre- 
judice of his great aflfairs, op that it made him less active and 
diligent on any important occasion.. 

* I have already said that this prince, in an interval o^ 
peace, had sent his btother Tbearides lo Olympia, to dispute 
the prizes of poetry and the ehariot-race in his name. When 
he arrived in the assembly, the beauty at well as number of his- 
chariots, and the magnificence of his pavilion, embroidered with 
gold and silver, attiacted the eyes and admiration of all the 
spectators. The ear was no less charmed when the poems of 
•Dionysius began to be read. He had ohosen expressly for the 
occasionf readers with sonorous, musical voiee^ who might be. 
heard far and distinctly, and who knew how to give a just 
emphasis and numerosity to the verses they repeated. At first 
this had a very happy effect, and the whole audience were 
deceived by the art and sweetness of the pronunciation^ But 
that charm was soon at an end, and the mind not long amused 
by the ears. The verses then appeared in all their ijdicule. 
The audience were ashamed of having applauded them, and 
their praise was turni»d into laughter, scorn, and insult. To 
express their contempt and indignation, they tore Dionysius's 
rich pavilion in pieces. Lycias, the celebrated orator, who 
was come to the Olympic games to dispute the prize of elo- 
quence, which he had carried several times before, undertook 
to prove that it was inconsistent .with the honourr of Greece, 
the friend and assertot of liberty, to admit an Impious tyrart 
to share in the ctlebrattoa of the sacred games, w^ho had no 
other ^thoughts than of subjecting all Greece to his powtf. 
Dionysius was not affronted" in that manner then ; but the 
event proved as little in^his favour.. His chariots having en- 
tered the lists, were, all of them either, carried out of the 
course by an headloug impetuosity, or dashed in pieces against 
•ne another : and to complete the misfortune, the galley 

^ Plod. 1. xiy. p. 918. f These readers were GaU«d Va^o^. 
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which carried thepersonsDionysiushad sent to the games qMt 
with a violent storm, and did not return to Syracuse withoul 
great difficulty. When the pilots arriTed there, out of hatred 
and conten^t for the tyrant^ they reported throu'gbout the 
city that it was his Tile po<fros which had occasioned so manv 
miscarriages to the readers, racers, and even the ship itseln 
This bad success did not at all discourage Dionysius, normake 
him abate any thing in his high opinion of his poetic vein* 
The flatterers, who abbonded in bis court, did not fail to in* 
sinuate that such injurious treatment of his poems could pro- 
ceed only from envy, which always fastens upon what is most 
excellent ; 'and that sooner or later the invidious themselvct 
would be cpnvinced by demonstration to do justice to his mfr> 
rit, and. acknowledge his superiority to all other poets. 

* The extravagance of Dionysius in that respect was incoi>- 
ceivable. He w^ undoubtedly a great warrior and an excel- 
lent captain ; but he fancied himself a much better poet, and 
believed that liis verses were a far greater honour to hidi than 
all his victories. To attempt to undeceive him in an opinion 
so favourable to himself had been an ill way of making court 
to him ; so that all the learned m«n and poets, who ate at his 
table in great numbers, seemed to be tn an ccstacy of admira- 
tion whenever he read them' his poems. Never, according to 
them, was there aay comparison : all was great, all noble in 
his poetry ; all was majestic, or to speak more properly, all 
divine. 

Pbiloxenus was the only one of all the tribe who did not 
run with the stream into excessive praise and flattery. He was 
a man of great reputation, and excelled xA dithyrambic poe- 
try. Thcie is a story told of him, which Fontain has known 
bow t(^ apply admirably. Being at table with IMonysius, and 
•ceing a very small fish set before him, and a huge one before 
the king, the whim took him to lay his ear cl&se to the little 
fish. He was asked his meaning for that pleasantry : '* I was 
*' inquiring," said he, '* into some affairs that happened ia^ 
** the rcign^of Nereus, but this young native of the floods 
** can give me no infcMTnation ; yours is elder, and without 
*' doubt knows something of the matter.'* 

Bionysius having read one day some of his verses to Phi- 
loxenus, and having pressed him to give him his opinion of 
them, he answered with intire freedom, and told him plainly 
his real sentiments. Dionysius, who was not accustomed to 
such language, was extremely offended, and ascribing his bc^'- 
ness to envy, gave orders to carry him to the mines ; the 
common jail being so called. The whole court were afflicted 
vpon this account, and solicited for the generous f. prisoner^ 

f liiod.Lxv.p.'Sai, ' ^ 
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iriWMe tdcste tlMf btoiaed. He was o nlang rf Hie n<^ ^^ 
fad ffvftofcd to ^vour^ 

At tiic ci^rtaMiaifiat ffuidc that d«gr hff Dionf sjii^ for Jthe 
Mine gwatty which was a kind gf ratificalicHi pf "the paidon» 
9k1 at which thqir were fartbat i«a«wi more ^ha» t%Biii^ g^ 
aad chgerfiil ; after ihef had pkatifuttf negaieda. grcait w^te» 
the prince did not fiul to intnoduoe ius pacms^iiito ithe coovcr- 
•ationy which weac the most frequent Sttbji;et of it. Jie cho«e 
aome passages which he had talceo extiaordmfy pma ip com.- 
•osing, and ooooeiated to be Jiiaatcrpiisces» aa wa^very .<^scera» 
Me from the setf-satts&eSioQ aod oompUccncj he c^reesed 
arhilst they' wece wading. But bis delifht coidd nqt be per^ 
wishout Philozeoui^s ap|>rolMtk>n» upoa wbioh he set threat* 
cr value, as it was not h» custon to 4>e ao pnoliise of H as tiif 
«est. What had passed the eaening befaoe was a svfficieiit ks- 
aoQ for the poet. When JDionyauis aslaed his th^ghls of th^ 
iverses Fbiloxenus made no ansiivvct but tiraniag toiivsMds thf 
guards, who always stood round the.>table» he satd in jaaeriou^ 
though homoroos^teiiei without an^^eai6tiop» <* carry fine bac£ 
to the mines/' The poncejUxdc all >thea^ aad spirit of tba^ 
ingenious pleasaatrf withoitt being ^fended. TJle ^^Uhksb 
•of the conceit aloned for its ifsecdom* which at aopther tim^ 
'Would have* touched bijn to the quick>;and made htm «Kiesa^^ 
:|y angry. He only laughed at it now» and diid. not ipslse jt 
*quarpel of it with the poet.. 

He was not in the same ten&per upon a grosa jest of A»ti- 
jphouy. which was indeed of 2^ diflfesent ibd, an.tl -seemed to> 
«K^ue a violent and brutal dtq>ositioii. The pisnee in convei- 
sation ashed whid} was the best kind of to^aa. iMW tii^ 
'Company had given^ their opinions, Anttpfaoa ,aaid» that was 
^tfae best of which the statues of ^ H8nKLQdks*and.;dciatpgitoa. 
were nude.^ Tbia witty expression -fr^ if itmaf be caUed soj. 
cost htm Us Hfie. 

The friends of PhiloseonSf apprahanding that hia-^oo gfest 
'liberty might be also attended with fatal consequences, r^rt- 
•sented to him in the most serious manneri^tbat those who live 
with princes must speak their language ; that: they hate to 
bear any thing not agreeable to tbemselinss ; that whoever 
does not know how to dissetnbk, is^ not qualified for a. conrt ;, 
that the favours zad liberalities which Dionyshis continnailf 
f bestowed upon them well deserved the cetum of complaisance ;. 
•that, in a word, with his blunt freedom, and pkan tmth, be 
was in danger of losinginot only his ^>rtune but his Hf& Pbi- 
k>xenus told them that he would take thdr good advice, sod. 
for the future give suc:h a turn to his answers^ as shoiddsst- 
isfyDipnysius without ii^'urtng. truth. 

* They had delivered At hem from the tyranny of tha Fisistzatido^ 

f Pint, moral, p. l^^tL 833.^ 
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Accm^\^j^^ some time after, Dionytnns havrng read a piece 
of his composing upon a very mournful subject, wherein h^ 
was to move compassion and draw tears from the eyes of the 
audience, addressed himself again to Philoxenus, and asked 
him his sentiments upon it. Philoxcnus gave him for answer 
one word^ J, which m the Greek language has two diifernit 
significations. In one of them it implies mournful, moving 
things, such as inspire sentiments of pity and compassion : in 
the other, it expresses something very mean, defective, pitiful; 
and miserable. Dionysius, who was fond of his verses, and 
believed that every body must have the same good opinion of 
tbem, took that word in the favourable construction, and was 
extremely satisfied with Philoxenus. The rest of the company 
were not mistaken, but understood it in the right sense, though 
without explaining themselves. 

Nothing could cure his folly for versification. It appears 
from Diodorns Siculus^, that having sent his poems a second 
time to Olympia, they were treated with the same ridicule and 
contempt as before. That news, which could not be kept 
from him, threw him into an excess of melancholy*, which he 
could never get over, and turned soon after into a kind of mad- 
ness and phrcnzy. He complained that envy and jealousy, the 
certain enemies of true merit, were always at variance with 
him, and that all the world conspired to the ruin of his reputa- 
tion. He accused his best friends wHh the same design \ some 
of whom he put to death, and others he banished ; amongst 
whom were Leptinus his brother, and Philistus, who had done 
him such great services, and to whom he was obliged for hit 
power. They retired to Thurium in Italy, firom whence they 
were recalled some time afler^ and reinstated in all their for- 
tunes and his favour : Leptifius in particular, who married 
Dionysius's daughter. 

* To remove his melancholy for the ill success of his verses, 
it was necessary to find some employment, with which his wart 
and buildings supplied him. He had formed a design of esta- 
blishing powerful colonics in the part of Italy situated upon the 
Adriatic 'sea facing Epirus, in order that his fleet might not 
want a secuVe retreat, when he should employ his forces on 
that side ; and with this view he made an alliance with the 
Illyrians, and restored Alcctes, king of the Molossians, to hit 
throne. His principal design was to attack Epirus, and to 
make himself master of the immense treasures which had 
been for many ages amassing in the temple of Delphos. Be- 
fore he could set thi» project on foot, which required* great 
preparations, he seemed- to make an essay of his genius for i^ 

\ ^^arr^iu J Pag. 132. * 

• IBod. L xv.> SS6, 337. - 
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hf aaolluBr of l^e tame kwiii ttioogh «f nmcb marc easy ne- 
CutbQ. Having made a 8ud4«n irn^Uon iato Tuscaoy* aiadcc 
the presence of puvsqiiig ^rii^e^, be plundered a very ricb 
tcmf^ in th« suburbs of AgyUum^ a cky of tbat cf^iatiy, an4 
€arri«d away a smn exceeding 4, <KX>,ooo livres f. He ha4 
^c a a Um for money to support bis gr^at expences at Syracuse^ 
as well in fortifying the porU and to makt it capable of re- 
^iving SOO galleys* as to inclose the whole city with good 
wallst erect magnificent temples, and build a place of exercisf 
upon the banlLS ai the river Anapusi. 

% At the same time he fonnc;*! the d^slgti of driving thf 
Carthaginians entirely out of ^ily. A Hfst victory which be 
gained, put bim almost int(> a conditton to ajCcompUab his pror 
ject ; but the loss of a second battle, ia whipb his br^^er te^ 
tinus was killed, put an end to His liopes» and ^liged bim tO' 
foter into a treaty, by wbicb be gsve up several tpw9S <o the 
Caxthagini2ins9.and pfUi them great si^rasof monev to reim- 
burse their expences ia tbe war. An attempt whicb hf mude 
I^KWi them some years after, taking advantage of the desolation 
occasioned by the plagiK at Caitba^e,>ad no better B¥<Bectt« 

* Anotber victory of a vtry diffBrent kind* ^oqgb not Wh 
at his hearty made bim amends, or at l^ast comforted IMm fof 
|be ill suGcei* of his arma. He bad caased a tragedy of bis to 
be represented at Athens for the prisjc in tbfc celebral^ fea^ 
of Bacchus, and was declared victor* Such ^ vic^y vitb the 
Athenians* who were the best judges c>f this kind i^ licerat^re> 
seems to aiigtie the poetry of Dionysiii^ not so mean and S^^i^ 
fill, and that it is very possible the aversion of the Oreeksfor 
fvery tbing wbich came from a tyrant bad |t great share 19 
tbe coatemptMotts sentence passed upon bis p^ems in tbe O* 
)ympic gamf^* However it was, Dionysius r^ved the news 
witb inexpressible transports of joy. Public tbanfcagivings 
W<ere made to tbe gods, the temples being acacee capable of 
icontainii\g tbe coneourse of the people. Nothing was seen 
throughout the city but feasting and rejoicing ; and XXiooysitis 
v^aled all his friends witb the mojst ejetragrdinacy magniii- 
Cence. Sel^satislied to a degcee tbat cannot be described, he 
)>elieyed himaelf at the summit^ glory, and did tbe honours 
«f his table witb a gaiety and ease, and at the same time with 
iL gr^ce and dignity, that chimed all the worid- He iavite<l 
bia guests to eat and drink more by his example th«n lEiiq^NVSf 
fions, and carried bis civility of that kind to such an excess,. 
tb^ lU the close of the banquet be was. sei^ with wolent 
pains* QQcasioned by an tQdige8tipnj.ol vrbich k was ^M diS^ 
fSi^lt to. loffMec thjc ocMvsoqjttiencef • 

1 1 500 isleott, about $QQsOQ(&f(tarlbg. 
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t iHofijr^oft had thret chiklren by hit wHte Borif , and Ibuf 
by Aristomach«9 of Which two Were dtavghterti the <Mie tamH 
Sophrosfne, the dthcr Af«le« Sophrosyne i(as married to hit 
eldest son Dionyrius the younger^ whom he had hy hit Locriat 
wife, and Arete ttpotxked her brother Theoridet. B«t Theo- 
rides dying soon, Dion manted hit widow Aretei who wai 
his own fldce# 

As Dionysius's di^emper left no hopes of hl« IHe, Dion 
took upon him to discourse to him upon hit children by Arif 
tomacbcy who were at the tame time hit brothcfk-ia-law and 
nephews^ and to in^iinaate to him, that it waa jvat to prefi?r 
the issne of hia SyracMan Wife to that of a itranger. Bnt tht 
physician?, desirous of making then* court to ^ onng Dioajw% 
the Locrian^s son, ior whom the throne waa intendedy did not 
give him time to alter his purpose : for Oionystos having de^ 
maoded a mcfdicrne to make him sleep, they g«fe h«m so stroof 
A dose as quite ttnpified him, ttnd laid him in i^ sleep that hut^ 
ed him for the rest of bis Itfc. Bt had reigned as years. 

He was ceruinly a prince of very great political and mtlft»* 
ry abilities, and had occasron for them all m raising himself at 
he did from a mean condition to so high t^ rank. After hai^ 
in? held the sovereignty S9 years, he transmitted it peaceably 
to a successor of his own issue and election, and had establish* 
^d his power upon such soHd foundations, that his son, noC- . 
withstanding the slendemesa of his capacity for governing, ife^ 
taioed it 19 years after his death ; all which could not have been 
tfifected without a great fund of merit as to his capacity. But 
V^hat qualities could cover the vices which rendered him the 
object of his subjects' abhorrence f his ambition knew neither 
law nor liniitation ; his avarice spared nothing, not even the 
most sacred places ; his cruelty bad often no regard to the aK 
tinity of bipod ; and his open and professed impiety only ac« 
knowledged the divinity to insult him. 

In his return to Syracuse with a very favourable wind from 
plundering the temple of Proserpine at Locris, " sec," said he 
to his friends with a smile of contempt, «* how the immortal 
■** gods fovour the navigation of the sacrilegious." 

* Having occasion for money to carry on the war against the 
Carthaginians, he rifled the temple of Jupiter, and took from 
that god a robe of solid gold, which ornament Hiero the tyy 
rant had given him out of the spoils of the Carthaginians. He 
«ven jested upon that occasion, saying, that a robe of gold 
was much too heavy in summer, and too coW in winter ; and 
at the same time ordered one of wool to be thr(*wn over the 
l:od'8 shoulders ; adding, that such an habit wouM be com- 
modious in all seasons. 

t ^t, in Dion. p. $60. • Cic de Kat. Deorr 1. av.fi. 6^ 14^ 
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Another time he ordered the golden beard of jflSsculapms 
of £pidauru8 to be taken off i gmng for his reason, that it 
was very inconstiteDt for the son to have a beard f when tk 
£ither had none.* 

He caused all the tablet of stiver to be taken out of the tem- 
ples ; and as there was generally inbcribed upon thetn, accord- 
ing to the custom of the Greeks^ to the good ^•ds ; he would, 
he said, take the -benefit of their g^^dneu* 

As for less prizes, such as cups and crowns of gold, which 
the statues held in their hands, tbote he carried off without 
any ceremony ; saying, it was not taking, but receiving them: 
and that it was idle and ridiculoas tp ask the gods perpet- 
ually for good things, and to refuse them» when they held 
out their hands themselves to present them to you* These 
spoils were carried by bis order to the market, and sold at i^at 
public sale : and when he had got the money for them, be 
ordered proclamation to be made, that whoever had in thdr 
custody any things taken out of sacred placea, should restore 
them entire within a hmited time to the temples from wbencc 
they, were brought \ adding in this manner to his impiety t» 
the goiis, injustice to man. 

The amusing precautions that Dionysius thought necessarf 
to the becurity of his life, show to what anxiety and appreheo- 
aion he was abandoned. * He wore under his robe a. culrasft 
of brass. He never harangued the people but from the top of 
an high tower ; and thought proper to make himself invuloe- 
rable by being inaccessible. Not daring to confide in any of 
his friends or relations, his guard was composed of slaves and 
strangers. He went abroad as little as possible ; fear obliging 
him to condemn himself to a kind of imprisonment. These 
extraordinary precautions regard, without uoubt, certain ioter- 
vals ot his reign, when frequent conspiracies against him ren- 
dered him more timid and suspicious than usual ; for at other 
times we have seen that he conversed freely enough with the 
■people, and was accessible even to familiarity. In those dark 
days of distrust and fbar he fancied that be saw all mankind 
hi arms against him. J A word which escaped his barber, who 
boasted by way of jest, that he held a razor at the tyrant's 
throat every week, cost him his life. From henceforth, not 
to abandon his head and life to the hands of a barber, be 
anade his daughters, though very young, do him that despi- 
cable office ; and when they were more advanced in years, be 
took the scissars and razors from them, and taught theralo 
wnge offhis beard with nut-shells. J He was at last reduced 
to do himself that office, not daring it seems to trust his off* 

t Apollo*s statues had no beards. 

* Cic. Tusc. Quxst. 1. v. a. 57, 68. 

} Plttt. de gurruL p. 506. . § Cic de offic. Lti. a. 55i 
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■daughters SMj longer. He never went into the chamber of 
his wl^at night, till they had been first searched with the ut- 
most JK and circumspection. His bed was surrounded jvith 
a very broad and deep t-rencby with a small draw-bridge over 
it for the entrance. After having well locked and bolted the 
doors of his apartment, he drew up the bridge that he might 
sleep in secnrity. ,§ Neither his brother, nor even his sons* 
could be admitted into his chamber without first changing 
their clothes, and beipg visited by the guards. Is passing 
one's days in such a continual circle of distrust and terror^ to 
live, to reign ? 

In the midst of all his greatness, possessed of riches And sur- 
rounded with pleasures of every kind, during a reij;n of almost 
40 years, notwithstanding all his presents and profusions, he 
never was capable of making a single friend. He passed his 
life jyith none but trembling slaves and sordid flatterers, and 
never tasted the joy of loving, or of being beloved, nor the 
charms of social truth and reciprocal confidence. This he 
owned himself upon an occasion not wiworthy of rq>€titioni^ 

* Damon and Pythias had hoik been educated in the prin- 
eiples of the Pythagorean philosophy, and were united to 
each other in the strictest ties of friendship, which they had 
mutually sv^orn to observe with inviolable fidelity. Theif 
faith was put to a sevei'e trial . One of them being condemned 
to die by the tyrant, petitioned for permission to make a jour- 
ney into his own country, to settle his affairs, promising to re-^ 
turn at a fixed time, the other generously offering to be his 
security. The courtiers, and Dionysius in particular, expect- 
ed with impatience the event of so delicate and extraordinary 
•an adventure. The day fixed for his return drawing nigh, and 
^e not appearing, every body began to blame the rash and im- 
prudent zeal of his friend who had bound himself in such a 
manner. But he, far from expressing any fear or concern, re- 
plied with tranquillity in his looks, and confidence in his ex- 
pressions, that be was aspired his friend would return ; as he 
accordingly did npon the day and hour agreed. The tyrant, 
struck with admiration at so uncommon an instance of fidel- 
ity, and softened with the view of so amiable an union, grant- 
"cd him his -life, and desired to be admitted as a third person 
into their friendship. 

t He expressed with equal ingenuousness on another occi- 
«fon what he thought of his condition. One of his courtiers, 
named Damocles, was perpetually extolling with rapture hi< 

. S Plut. in Dion. p. 961. 
• Cic. de oific. 1. iii. n. 43. Val. Max. L Jv. c. 7. 
, t Cic. Tufc. Quaest. 1. v. n. 61, 62. 
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treasures, gmndair> the number of his troops, tlie estetit of 
his dominion 89 the magni!icence of his palaces, and||ifae uoi- 
▼ersal abundance of all good things and enjoyments ilRs pos- 
session ; always repeating that nerer man was happier than 
Dionysius. ** Because you are of that opinion," said the ty- 
rant to htm one day, " will you taste and make proof of my 
♦« felicity in person ?" The offer was accepted with joy. Da- 
mocles was placed upon a golden bed, covered with carpets of 
inestimable value. The side boards wfere loaded with vcsseh 
of gold and silver. The most beautiful slaves in the most 
splendid habits stood around, watching the least signal to serve 
him. The most exquisite essences and perfumes had not been 
spared. The .table was spread with proportionate magnifi- 
cence. Damocles was all joy, and looked upon himself as the 
happiest man in the world, when unfortunately casting up his 
eyef, he- beheld over his head the point of a sword, which 
hung from the roof only by a single horse-hair. He was im- 
mediately seized with a cold sweat ; every thing disappeared 
in an instant ; he coufli see nothing but the sword, nor think 
of any thing but his danger. In the height of his ftar be de- 
sired permission to retire, and declared he would be happy no 
longer. A very natural image of the fife of a tyrant. Oort 
reignedi as I have observed before, 58 years. 



CHAP. n. 

THIS chapter includes the history of Dionysios ths 
Yoimger, tyrant of Syracuse, son of the former, and 
that of Dion, his near relation. 

SECTION I. 
« 

0i|ONYSIUS THE YOUNGER SUCCEEDS HIS FATHER. — HS 
INVITES PLATO TO HIS COURT. 

DiONYsius the Elder * was succeeded by one of his sons 
qf his own name, commonly called Dionysius the Younger. 
After his father's funeral had been solemnised with the utmost 
magnificence, he assembled the people, and desired they would 
Ixave the same good inclinations for him as they had professed 
for his father. They were very different from each other in 
their character ; f fo*" ^^^ latter was as peaceable and calm 
In his disposition as the former was active and enterprising j 

• A. M. SG32. Ant. J. C 372. Died. i. xv. p. S8». 
tld.l. xvi. p.410. ' 
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vrhlch would have bpcn no disadvantage to his people^ had 
that mildness and mcxieration been the effect of a wise and ju» 
dicious ander8tandiog> and not of natural sloth and indolence 
of temper. 

It was 8uri»ising to see Dionysius the younger take quiet 
possession of the lyraiiny after the death of his father, as of a 
right of inheritance, notwithstanding the passion of the Syra* 
cusans for liberty, which could not but revive upon so favour- 
able an occasion, and the weakness of a young prince, undis- 
tinguished by merit, and void of experience* It seemed as if 
the last years of the elder Dionysius, who had applied himself 
towards the closp of his life in making his subjects taste the 
advantages of his government, had in some measure reconciled 
them to the tyranny, especially after his exploits by sea and 
land had acquired him^a great reputation, and infinitely exalted 
the gloiy of the Syracusan power, which he had found means 
to render formidable to Carthage itself, as well as to the most 
potent states of Greece and Italy, Besides >yhich, it was to 
be feared, that, should they attempt a change in the govern- 
ment, the sad consequences of a civil war might deprive them, 
of those advantages ; and at the same time the gentle and hu- 
mane disposition of Young Dionysius gave them reason to 
entertain the most favourable hopes of the future. He thcrcr 
fore peaceably ascended his father's throne. 

England has s^en something of this jkind in jth6 famouf 
Cromwell, who died in his bed with as mudi tranquillity ai( 
the best of princes, and was interred with the same honours ^ 
and pomp as the most lawful sovereign. Richard his son suc- 
ceeded him, and was for some time in equal authority witb 
his father, though he had not any of his great qualities. 

* Dion, the bravest, and at the same time the wisest of th^ 
Syracusans, Dionysius's brother-in-law, might have been ot 
great support to him, had he known how to make use of hij} 
counsels. In the first assembly held by Dionysius and all hi^ 
friends, Pion spoke in so wise a manner upon what was nectSf 
sary and expedient in the present conjuncture, as showed that 
the rest were like infants in compariton with him, and in re* 
gard to a just boldness and freedom of speech, were no mor« 
than despicable slaves of the tyranny, solely employed in the 
abject endeavour of pleasing the prince. But what surprised 
and amased them most w^s, that Dion, at a time when the 
whole court were struck with terror at the prospect of th<t 
storm forming on the side of Carthage, and just ready to bre^l^ 
upon Sicily, should insist, that if Dionysius desired peace, h^ 
would embark immediately for Africa, and dispel this temp?s| 
iQ his satisfaction ; or, if he preferred the war^ that he Wj(;)!.ui4 

• Plut. in pips. p. 9S6„ 9€U 
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lurnish and maintatn bim 50 galleys of three benches com- 
pletely equipped for his service. 

Diony&.f.s, admiring and extollmg hisgeneroas magnanimity 
to the skies, professed the highest gratitude to him for his Zeal- 
and atfectioa ; but the cot^ierS) who looked upon Dioi^'s mu- 
nificence as a reproach to theTxtselves, and his great power as 
a lessening of their own, took immediate occasion fi-om thence 
to calumniate him> and spared no discourse that might influ- 
ence the young prince against him-. They insinuated, that in- 
making himself strong at sea, he would open his way to the 
tyranny ; and that he designed to transport the sovereignty 
on board his vessels to his nephews the sons of Aristomache. 

But what put them most out of humour with Dion was his 
manner of life, which was a continual reproach to theirs ; for 
these courtiers having presently insinuated themselves, and got 
the ascendant of the young tyrant, who had been wretchedly 
educated, thought of nothing but of supplying him perpetu- 
ally with new amusements, keeping him always employed in 
feasting, abandoned to women, and all^ manner of shameful 
pleasures. * In the beginning of hts reign he made a debauch 
which continued for three months entire, during all which 
time his palace, shut against all persons of sense and reason, 
was crowded with drunkards, and resounded with nothing 
but low buffoonery, obscene jests, lewd songs, dances, mas- 
querades, and every kind of gross and dissolute extrava- 
gance. It is therefx)rc natural to believe that nothing could' 
. be more offensive and disgusting to them than the presence of 
Dion, who gave into none of these pleasures. For which rea- 
son, painting his virtues in such of the colours of vice as were 
most likely to disguise them, they found means to calumniate- 
\\\m with the prince, and to nwke his gravity "pass for arro- 
g.ince, and his freedom of speech for insolence and sedition. 
if he advanced any wise connsel, tliey treated him as a sour 
pedagogue, who took upon him to obtrude his lectures, and 
to school his prince without being asked ; and if h« refused 
to share in the debauch with the rest, they called him a man- 
hater, a splenetic melancholy wretch, who from the fantastic 
height of virtue looked down with contempt on the rest of 
the world, of whom he set himself up fbr the censor. 

And indeed it must be confessed that he had naturally some- 
thing austere and rigid in his manqers and behaviour, which 
Seemed to argue an haughtiness of nature, very capable not 
only of disgusting a young prince, nurtured from his infancy- 
limidst flatteries and submissions, but the best of his friends, 
and those who were most nearly attached to him. Full of 
iwttmration for his integrity, fortitude, andTipbleness of sentt* 

• Atben. I. x..p. 4S5v ' 
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xnent«, they represented lo him, that for a statesman, who 
ought to know how to adapt himself to the different tempers 
of men, and how to app>y them to his purposes, his humour 
was much too rough and forbidding.' * Plato afterwards took 
pains to correct that defect in him, by making him intimate 
with a philosopher of a gay and polite turn of mind, whose 
converi>ation was very proper to, inspire him with more easy 
and insinuating manners. He observes also upon that failing, 
in a letter to him, wherein he speaks to this -effect ^ " Consid- 
** er, I beg you, that you are censured of being defi(?ient in* 
«* point of good nature and affability ; and be entirely assur- 
** ed, that the most certain means to the success of affairs is- 
** to be agreeable to the persons with whom we have to trans- 
" act. An f haughty carriage keeps « pefij^e at a distance,.- 
** and reducts. a man to pass his life in solitude." Notwith^- 
standing this defect, he continued to be highly considered at 
court, where his superior abilities and transccndant merit made 
him absolutely necessary, especially at a time when the state 
was threatened with great danger and emergency. 

J As he believed that all the vices of young Diony^ius were 
the effect of his bad education and entire ignorance of his duty, 
he conceived justly that the best remedy would be to associate- 
him if possible with persons of wit and sense, whose solid but 
agreeable conversation might at or.ce. instruct and divert him ; 
for the prince did not naturally want parts and genius. 

The sequel will show that Dionysius the younger bad a na- 
tural popensity to what was good "and yirtuous, and a taste and 
capacity for arts^nd. sciences. He knew how to set a value 
npon the merit and talents by which men are distinguished,- 
He delighted in conversing, with persons of ability, and from 
his correspondence with, them made himself capable of the: 
highest improvements.. He went so far as to familiarise the 
throne with the sciences, which of themselves have little or no 
access to it ; and by rendering them in a manner his favourites, 
he gave them courage to make their appearance in courts. Hi^ 
protection was the patent of nobility, by which he raised them 
to honour and distinction. Nor was he insensible to the joys 
of friendship. In private he was a good parent, relation, aiul 
inaster, and acquired the affection of all that approached him. 
He was not naturally inclined to violence or cruelty ; and it 

♦ Plat. Epist. iv. 

f W au^aP«« iftii« IwoHw^ M. Dacrer renders these wor^s, " pride:- 
••is always the cbmpamon of solitude.*' I have shown elsewhere.- 
wherein this versioa is faulty. Art of teaching the Belles LettreS;.^ 
V>1. 3.p. 505. 

JPlut. in Dion, i^ 962, Plat. Epist. vii. p. 327).3i28». 
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iDight be said of thn, tbat he was ntlicra tftsat by suocesaok 
«nd itiheritance than hy temper aod indination. 

All which demonttrates that he might hav^ made a ^erf 
tolerable prince (not to say' a good one), had an early and 
proper care been taken to cultivate the happy disposition 
which he brought into the world with htm. But his father, 
to whom all merit, even in his own children^ gave nmbrage^ 
industriously suppressed in him all tendency to goodness, and 
every noble and elevatcfd sentiment, by a base and obscure 
education* with the view of preventing his attempting any 
thing against himself. It was therefore necessary to find a 
person of the character before mentioned, or rather to inpsire 
-himself with the desire of having such an one found. 

This was what Dion laboured with wonderful address. He 
i>ften talked to him of Plato, as the most profound and illus- 
trious Of phi losopherS) whose merit he had experienced, and 
to whom he was obliged for all he knew. He enlarged upoa 
the elevation of his genius, the extent of his knowledge, the 
amiableness of his character, and the charms of his conver- 
sation. He represented him particularly as the man of the 
world most capable of forming him in the arts of governing, 
*upan which his own and the people's happiness depended. He 
told him, that his subjects, governed fw the future with lenity 
and indulgence, as a good father governs his famLY» would 
voluntarily render that obedience to his moderation ami justice 
wfcich force and violence extorted from them against their will j 
and that by such a conduct he would from a tyrant become 
a just king, to whomaU submission would be paid out of af- 
fection and gratitude. 

It is incredible how much these discourses, introduced in 
coi'versation from time to time, as if by 'accident, without 
affectation, or the appearance of any premeditated design, in- 
flamed the young prince with the desire of knowing and con- 
, versing with Plato. He wrote to him in the most, importunate 
•and obliging manner to that purpose ; he dispatched ^ouriais 
•after couriers to hasten his voyage ; whilst Plato, who appre- 
hended the consequences, and had small hopes of anyjgood 
effect of it, protracted the affair, and, without absolutely re- 
fusing, sufficiently intimated that he could not resolve- upon 
it without doing violence to himself. The obstacles and dif- 
ficulties made to the young prince's request were so far from 
distrusting him, that they only seized as it commonly happens, 
to inflame his desire. The Pythagorean phiioaoph^ers ofGrecia 
M.ijor in Italy joined their entreaties wrth his and Dion's, who 
on his, part redoubled his instances, and used the strongest ar- 
guments to conquer Phto's repugnance. " This is not," saJQ 
he, '* the concern of a private person, l*t of a powerful 
** prince^ wbgse change of manners will have the «ame efcct 
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" thro^gfaout his whole domtmonsy with the extent of which 
<' you are not unacquainted. It is hiiiMelf who makes all 
**' these advances, who importttnes and solicits you to come 
<< to his assistance, and employs the interest of all your friends 
** to that purpose^ What more favourable conjuncture could 
•' we expect from the divine providence than that which now 
•* oflfcrs itself ? Are you not afraid that your delays will give 
"the flatterers who surround the you eg prince the oppor- 
•* tunity of draiwing him over to themselves, and ^f seducing 
" him to change his resolution ? What reproaches would you 
^* not make yourseif, and what dishonour would it not be to 
" philosophy, should it ever be -said that Plato, whose couH- 
** sels to Dionysius might have established a wise and equitable 
'^ government in Sicily, abandoned it to all the evils of tyran- 
** iry, rather than undergo the fatigues of a voyage, or from 
" I know not what other imaginary difficulties/' 

* Plato could not resist solicitations of so much force. ' Van- 
quished by the consideration of his own character, and to ob« 
viate X\xt reproach of his being a philosopher in words only, 
without having ever shown himself such in his actions, ai.d 
conscious besides of the great advantages which Sicily might 
acquire from his voyage, he suffered himslf to be persuaded. 
The flatterers at the court of Dionysius, terrified with tWe 
resolution he had taken contrary to their remonstrances, and 
fearing the presence of Plato, of which they foresaw the con- 
sequences, united' together against him at their coihmon ene- 
py. They rightly judged, that if, according to the new max- 
ims of government, all things were to be measured by the 
standard of true merit, and no favour to be expected from the 
prince but for the services done the state, they had nothing 
further to expect, an<^!ght wait their whole lives at court to 
no manner of purpose. They therefore spared no pains to ren- 
tier Plato's voyage ineffectual,' though they were not able to 
prevent it. They prevailed upon Dionysius to recal PhUisttts 
from bai^shment, who was not only an able soldier, but a great 
historian, very eloquent and learned, and a zealous assertor of 
*^he tyranny. They hoped to find a counterpoise in hini a-^ 
gainst Plato and his philosophy. Upon his being banishecMby 
Dionysius the elder, on some personal discontent, he had r^- 
^»red into the city of Adria, where it is believed he composed 
^be greatest parjt of his wi itings. f He wrote the history <jf 
%ypt, in 12 books, that of Sicily iu 11, and of Dionysius %he, 
tyrant in six 5 all which works are enth*ely lost. Cicero praises 
liim much, and calls him Thucydidcs the Less, pene pusilks 
^bucjdidejf to signify that he copied after that author not un- 
luppily. The courtiers at the same time made complaints ^ 

; f lyt. p. 962; t ^^^ I xui p. 22Sk 
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gatnst Dion to Dionysius accasing him of havmg held confer- 
ences with Theodotus and Heraclides, the secret enemies of 
that prince, upon measures for subverting' the tyranny. 

f This was the- state of affairs when Plato arrived in Sicily. 
He was received with infinite caresses, and with the highest 
marks of honour and respect.. Upon his landing, he found one 
of the prince's chariots, equally magnificent in its horses and 
ornaments, attending upon him. The tyrant offered a sacri- 
iice, as if tfbme singular instance of good fortune had befalleii 
him. Nor was he mistaken : for a wise man,^who is capable 
of giving a prince good counsel^ is a treasure of inestimable 
▼alue to a whole nation. But the worth of such a person is 
rarely known,.and more rarely applied to the uses which might 
be made of it. 

Plato found the most happy dispositions imaginable in young 
Dionysius, who applied himself entirely to his lessons aod coun- 
sels ; but as he had improved infinitely from the precepts 
and example of Socrates his master, the most exquisite of aU 
the pagan world in forming the mind for a right taste of truth, 
he took care to adapt himself with wonder&il address. to the 
young tyrant's. humour, avoiding all direct attacks upon his 
passions ;. taking pains to acquire his confidence by kind and 
insinuating behaviour ; and particularly endeavouring to ren- 
der virtue amiable, and at the same time triumphant over vice^ 
which keeps mankind in its chains, by the sole force of al- 
lurements, pleasurl^ and voluptuousness. 

The change was sudden and surprising. The young prince, 
who had abandoned himself till then to idleness, pleasure, and 
luxury, and was ignorant of all the duties of his character, the 
inevitable consequences of adissolute life, awaking as from a. 
lethargic sleep, began to open his eye^to have some idea of 
the beauty of virtue, and to relish the icftned pleasure of con- 
versation equally solid and agreeable. He was now as passion- 
ately fond of learning and instruction, as he had once been 
averse and repugnant to them. The court, whiqfi always 
apes the prince, and falls in with his incIinatioRS in every 
thing, entered into the same way of thinking. The apart- 
mlbnts of the palace, like so many schools of geometry, were 
full of the dust nrnde use of by the professors of that science 
in tracing their figures ; and in a very short time the study of 
philosophy and of every kind of literature became thc.reign- 
ing and universal taste. 

The great benefit of these studies in regard to a prince does 
not consist alone in storing his mind with an infinity of the 
most curious, useful, and often necessary notions of things, but 
.has the further advantage of abstracting him from idlenes)^ 

t Hut. is DtOD. p. 963. 
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ifliofencc, and the frivolous amusements of a court ; of habit* 
uating him to a life of application and reflection ; of inspir- 
ing him with a passion to Inform himself in the duties of the 
sovereignty, and to know the characters of such as have ex- 
celled in the art of reigning ; in a word, of making himself 
capable of governing the state in his own* person, and of see- 
ing every thing with his own eyes, that is to say, to be indeed 
a king ; but that the courtiers and flatterers arc almost at- 
ways unanimous in opposing. * 

They were considerably aJarmed by a word that escaped 
Diony6iu8,.and showed how miich he was affected with the dis^ 
courses he had heard upon the happiness of 'a king, regarded 
with tender affection by h!s people as their common father* 
and the wretched condition of a tyrant, whom they abhor and 
detest. Some days after Plato's arrival was the anniversary, 
on which a solemn sacrifice waa offered in th^ palace for the 
prince's prosperity. The herald having prayed to this effect", 
according to custom, " that it would please the gods to sup- 
" port the tyranny, and preserve the tyrant," Dionysius, who 
vas not far from him, and to whom these terms began to grow 
odious, called out to him aloud, " will you not give over 
" cursing me !" Philistus and his party were infinitely alarmed 
at that expression, and judged frem it,that time and habit mmt 
give Kato an invincible ascendant over Dionysius, if the cor- 
respondence of a few days could so entirely alter his ^sposi- 
tion. They therefore set themselves at wor|t uj^on new and 
ir.ore effectual stratagems against him. 

They began by turning the retired life which Dfonysius led 
with Plato, and the studies in which he employed himself, into 
ridicule, as if intended to make ^philosopher of him. But 
that was not all ; they laboured in concert to render the zeal 
of Dion and Plato suspected, and even odious to him. They 
^'fpresented them as impertinent censors and imperious peda* 
gogues, who assumed an authority over him, which neither 
consisted with his age nor rank. It is no wonder that a young 
prince like Dionysius, who, with the most exc^lcnt natunl 
parts, and amidst the best examples, would have found it dif^ 
ficult to have supported itself should at length give way to 
such artful insinuations in a court that had long been infected, 
^here there was no emulation but to excel in vice, and wher^ 
he was continually besieged by a crowd of flatterers inces*^ 
santly praising and admiring him in every thing. 

But the principal applicatioiv of the courtiers was to decry 
the character and conduct of Dion himself ^not separately, nor 
^n the method of whisper, but altogether, and in public. 
They talked openly, and to whoever would give them the 
hearing, that it was visible Dion made use of Plato's eloquence 
to "mainuate and enchant Dionysiu8,with a design to draw hirti. 



into a ToTunUry resignatuni of the lhronc» that he migiitta^ 
possession of it for his nephews, the childreo of Aristomache,. 
and establish them in the sovereignty. They adde4» that it 
was very extraordinary and afflicting, that the Athenian^ who 
bad formerly invaded Sicily with great forces both by sea and 
land, which had all perished there without being able to take 
Syracuse, should now with a single sophist attain their pointy 
tnd subvert the tyranny of Dionysius, by persuading him ta 
dismiss the 40,ooo strangers of his guard i to lay aside his fleet 
of 400 galleySf which he always kept in readiness for service ;. 
and to disband his 10,000 horse, and the greatest part of hi3> 
foot ; for the sake of going to find in the academy, the place 
where Plato taught, a pretended supreme good not explicable^ 
and to make himself happy in imagination by the study of geo- 
tDt;try, whilst he abandoned to* Dion and his nephews a real 
and substantial ulicity, consisting iu empiie^ richesi lipouy^ 
and pleasure* 

SECTION 11. 

BANISHMENT OT DIOK. 

Ths courtiers, Latent upon making the be^t njse of every f^ 
Ygprable moment} perpetually besieged the young pnnce, and 
covering their secret motives under the appearance of seal foe 
bis service, and an aflfected moderation in regard to Dion, ia» 
(essanflv advised himi to take proper measures for the securitj^ 
of hh life and throne. Such repeated discourses soon raised ix\ 
the mind of Dionysius the most violent suspicions of Dion» 
which presently increased into fierce resentment, and broke oa| 
in an open rupture. Letters were privately brought to X>io- 
pysius, written by Dion to the Carthaginian ambassadors^ 
wherein he tells them, «* that when they showid treat of peace 
*' with Dionysius, he would advise them not to open th^con- 
•* ferences but in his presence ; because h? would assist theni 
** in making their treaty more firm and lasting." Dionysius 
read these letters to Philistus, and having concerted with him 
what measures to take, * he amused Dion with the appearance 
of a rccohciliation, and led him alone to the sea-sijle below the 
ptadcl, where he showed him his letters, and accused him of 
having entered into a league against him with the Carthagioians* 
Dion would have jiistifiai himself, but he refused to hear him, 
and made him immediately go on board a brigaotiiie, which 
had orders to carry him to the coast of Italy, and to leave him 
there. Dion immediately after set sail for Peloppmies«fi, 

f So hard and unjust a treatment could not fail of making 
abundance of noise, and the whole city declared against it $ 

* Di9cL 1. ^vi p. 410. 41 K i fkif^ p. »64. 
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especially as ft was reported, though without foundation, that 
Plato had been put to death. J Dianysius, who apprehended 
the conecqHcnces, took pains to appease the public discontent, 
and to obviate cot^plaints* He gave Dion's relations two ves* 
aels to transport to him in Peloponnesus his richer and numer- 
ous family ; for he had the equipage of a king. 

As soon as Dion was gone, Dionysius made Plato change 
his lodging, and brought him into the citadel ; ii^ appearance 
to do him honour, but in reality to assure himself of his person^ 
and prevent him from going to join Dion. In bringing Plato 
near to hitn, he might also have in view the opportunity of 
bearing him more frequently and more commodiously. For, 
charmed with the delights of his conversation, and studious of 
pleasing him in every thing, and to merit his affection, he had 
conceived an esteem, or rather passion for him, which rose evea 
to jealousy, but a jealousy of that violence, that could suffer 
neither companion nor rival. He was for engrossing him en- 
tirely to himself^ for reigning solely in his thoughts and affec- 
tions, and for being the only object of his love and esteem. He 
seemed content to give him all his treasures and authority, pro- 
vided he would but love him better than Dion, and not pre- 
fer the latter's friendship to his. Plutarch has reason to call this 
passion a tyrannic affection. Plato had much to suffer from 
it, for it had all the syjrtptoma of the most ardent jealousy. 
* Sometimes it was all friendship, caresses, and fond respect, 
"With an unbounded effusion of heart, and an endless swell of 
tender sentiments ; sometimes it was all reproaches, menaces, 
fierce passion, and wild emotion ; and soon after it sunk into 
repentance, excuses, tears, and humble entreates of pardon 
and forgiveneas. 

About this time a war broke out very conveniently for PI*- 
to, which obliged Dionysius to restore him to his liberty, and 
send him home. At his departure be would have. laden him 
with presents,,but Plato refused them, contenting himself with 
his promise to recal Dion the following spring : he did not 
keep his word, and only sent him his revenues, desiring Plato 
in his letters to excuse his breach of promise at the time pre- 
fixed, and to impute it only to the war. He assured him, as 
soon as peace should be concludtxl, that Dion shoukl return ; 
upon condition, however, that he should continue quiet, and 
not intermeddle in affairs, nor endeavour to leaeen him in the 
opinion of the Greeks. 

Plato, in his return to Greece, went to see the games at 
Olympia, where ' he happened to lodge amongst strangers of 

\ Plat, epist. vii. 

• In amore I* ec omnia insnnt vitia; suspiciones, inimidtix, la*; 
juriae, induciae, bellum, pax rursum. Terent. in Eunuch. 
lu amore haec sunt mAla, helium, pax rursum. Ho rat. 



iJistmctiOn. He ate and passed whole days with them, beha^?. 
ing himself in a plain and simple manner, without ever njen- 
tioning: Socrates or the academy, or making himself known k 
any thing, except that his name was Plato. The strangen 
were oveijoyed with having met with so kind and amiabk a 
companion ; but as he never talked of any thing out 6f com- 
mon conversation, they had not the least notion that he wasthc 
philosopher whose reputation was so universal. When the 
^ames were over, they went with him to Athens, where he 
provided them with lodgings. They were scarce arrived there, 
when they desired him to carry them to see the femous philo- 
sopher of his name, who had been Socrates's -disciple. Plato 
told thtm smiling, that he was the man : upon which tlic 
strangers, surprised at their having posessed so inestimable a 
treasure without knowing it- were imich displeased with, and 
secretly reproached themselves for not having discerned the 
great merit of the man, through the veil of simplicity and mo- 
desty he had thrown over it, whilst they admired him the 
tnorc upon that account. 

* The time Dion passed at Athens wa* not lost. He em- 
ployed it chiefly in the stiidy of philosophy, for which he had 
« great taste, and which was become his passion^ He knew, 
however, which is not very easy, to confine it within its just 
bounds, and never gave himself up to it at tiie expence of any 
duty. It wis at the same time Plato made him contract a par- 
ticular friendship with his nephew Speusippus, who, uaitiug 
the easy and insinuating manners of a courtier with tbegravitf 
of a philosopher, knew how to associate mirth and innocent 
pleasure with the most serious affairs, and by that character, 
very rarely found among men of learning, was the most pro- 
per of all men to soften what was too rough and aastere in the 
humour of Dion. 

Whilst Dion was at Athens, it fell to Plato's turn togi« 
the public games, and to have tragedies performed at the W 
of Bacchur>, which was usually attended with great magnifi- 
cence and expence, from an extraordinary emulation whicli 
had grown into fashion. Dion defrayed the whole charge. 
Plato, who was studious of all occasions of producing him ^^ 
the public, was well plcasec. to resign that honour to him> 3^ 
his munificence might make him still hetter beloved and esteem- 
ed by the Athenians. 

Dion visited also the other cities of Greece, where. he w^s 
present at all their feasts and assemblies, and conversed win 
the most excellent wits, and the most profou/id statesmen. He 
was not distinguished in company by the loftiness and pride tov' 
common in persons of his rank/ but, on the s mtiAry, byai 

• Plut. ia Dion. p. 9^4. 
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unafiected) 8imp|e» and modest air; and espcdally bv the de* 
▼ation of his genius, the extent of his knowledge, and the wi^ 
dom of btsr reflections. All cities paid him the hiebest honours i 
•«nd the Lacedaemonians declared him a citizen of Sparta^ with* 
out regard to the resentment of Dionysius, though he actuallf 
assisted them at that thne with a power^l supply in their war 
against the Thebans. So many marks of esteem and distinc- 
tion alarmed the tyrant^s jealousy. He put a stop to the re- 
mittance of Dion's f«venuea» and ordered them to be received 
by his own officers. 

\ After Dionysius had put an end to the ^ar he was engage 
^ed in in Sicily, of which history relates no circumstance, he . 
was afraid that his treatment of Plato would prejudice th,« 
philosophers against him, and make him pass for their ene- 
my. For this reason he invited the most learned men of Italy 
to his courts where he held frequent assemblies, in which, 
out of a foolish ambition, he endeavoured to e&cel them all in 
-eloquence and profound knowledge, venting, without appli- 
cation, such of Plato's discourses as he retained. But as bc 
had those discourses only by rote, and bis heart bad never 
been rightly affected with them, the source of his eloquence 
was soon exhausted. He then perceived what he had lost by 
Dot having made a better iise of that treasure of wisdom once 
in his own possession and under his own roof* ismd by not hav- 
ing heard m all their extent 4he admirable lectures of the 
greatest philosopher in the world. 

As in tyrants every thing is violent and irregular, Diony- 
sius was suddenly siezed with an excessive desire of seeing Pla<q. 
to again, and usad all means for that purpose. He prevailed 
upon Architas and the other Pythagorean philosophers to 
write to him that he might return with all manner of secu- 
rity, and to be bound for the performance of all the promises 
which had been made to him. They deputed Arc^hidemus to 
Plato, and Dibnysius sent at the same time two galleys of 
three benches of rowers^ with s^eral of his friends on board, 
to entreat his compliance. He also wrote letters to him with 
bis own band, in which he frankly declared, that if he would 
not be persuaded to come to Sicily, Dion had nothing to ex« 
pect firom him ; but if he came, that he might entirely dis* 
pose of every thing in his power. 

Dion received several letters at the same time from his wife 
and sister, who pressed him to prevail upon Plato to make the 
▼oy^e, and to satisfy the impatience of Dionysius, that he 
might have no new pretexts against him upon that account. 
Whatever repugnance Plato bad to it, he could not resist the 

t Plat epist vii. p. SS8-*340l Plut. in Dioa. 
VOfc.lV. I . 
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trarm toliciniadtti ihftde to lkuifi» and dctenHlMd to go to Si& 
ilf for the third timet at 70 years of age. 

Bh arrival gave the whole people new hopes, who Batter- 
td themselves that his wisdom would at length overthrow tix 
tyriuiny ; and the joy of Dtonydus was inexpressible. He ap- 
pointed the apartment of the gardens for his lodging, the moat 
-fionoiirable in the palace, and had so much confidence in him, 
1!iat he snflfrred him access to him at all hours, withoot being 
^•earched ; a favour not granted to any of his best friends. 

After the first caresses were over, Plato was for entering in- 
to Dianas atfair, which he bad much at heart, and which was 
^e principal motive of bis voya^ : but Oionysiua pnt it of 
'at first ; to Which ensued compiainta and marmurings,thosgh 
not outwardly expressed for some time. The tyrant took 
great care to conceal his sentin^nes upon that head, endear 
ouring by all manner of bonburs* and by all possible regard and 
complacency, to abate his friendship for Dion. IKato dissem- 
bled on his side, and though extreftieiy shocked at so ootori* 
^M a brtach of laith, kept his opinion to himself. 

Whilst they wer« upon these terms, and believed that no- 
'ftody penetrated tbeir secret, Heiic<ni of Cyzicum, one^f P'a- 
fo^s particular iriends, forct^d, that on a i^rtain day tbere 
*ii»tMkl be an eclipse of the sun ; which happening sccording 
ito his prediction exactly at the hour, DIonysius was to much 
' ' ' - ) great 

380inc- 

Afng V^ ii^ci«dible and «rtraordinary Co forl^el. T3^n b^ 
JBjf prerted to etolain ftimsclf, « I prophesy," sand he, « that 
>* it IViB not be KHig before Dionysius and Plato, ^rhoseen 
^ t© ^ee so well with ^adi other, will he enemies." 

Diony^ius verliied this^edtction ; for being wear? of tlx: 
hotitipntilt he laid upoh hintself, he ordered all 0ion^8 lands 
"^nd effects to be sold, and aopfied the money to hb Dwn use. 
At tlie tkmt time hie made Ptato qnit tlic apartments in the 
^rflen, afnd gave him another k>dging wHhout the castle m 
tftb midst of his guards, who had long batbd fitm, and wouM 
fcavc b^<fn jlad of an opportunity to \ill htm, becau* he had 
lidvised Dtonysius to i^enounce tlie tyranny, to break thcnii 
and to live without any other gtiard but the loVe of hispeo- 
Jile. ttacto wis sensible that he Owed his IHe to ^ tfmi't 
ikvour, vvho riestrained the foty of bis guard. 

Architas, the celebrated l^hagorean philosopher, who ^ 
the principal person and supreme magistrate of Tarenttini,iJ» 
-*» soonfer heard of Plato's great danger, than be setit «inb»- 
^adors with a galley of SO oars to demand him from Diony*- 
lus, and to remind htm fhat be camt to Syracuse oifly vfoi 
ki§ promise, and tbat of ail ihe Pytbagoitan phHofopbeitt 




vho had engaged for his safiptf ; that therefore he could no^ 
etain him against his willy nor suffer any insult to be done to^ 
lis person, without a manifest breach of faith, and absolutely 
brfeiting the opinion of all honest men. These just remonr. 
trances awakened a sense of shame in the tyrant who at last 
)ermitted Plato to return into Greece* 

* Philosophy and wisdom abandoned the palace with him* 
fo the conversations, as agreeable as useful, to that taste and 
)assion for the arts and sciences, to the grave and judicious- 
cfiectioDs of a profoundly wise politician, idle tattk, frivolous 
musements^ and a stupid indolence, entirely averse to every 
hing serious or reasonable, were seen to succeed. Gluttony, 
Irunkenness, and debauchery, resumed their empire at the, 
ourt, and transformed it from the school of virtue, which % 
&ad been under Plato, into the real stable of Circe- 



SECTION IK. 

DION SETS OtJT TO DELIVER SYRACDSE.— HIS £)£ATH. 

When * Plato had quitted Sicily, Dionysrus threw off all 
reserve, and married his sister Arete, Dion's wife, to Timo!- 
crates, ope of his friends. So unworthy a treatment was in « 
manner the signal of the war. From that moment Dion re* 
solved to attack the tyrant with open force, and to revenge 
hithse^ of the wrongs he had done him. Plato did all in hiar 
power to make him change his resolution, but finding his ea*r 
deavours meii^ctual, he foretold the siis^c^lunes he was about 
to occasion* and dedared, that h« must expect neither assist'^' 
ance nor relief from him ; that as he had been the guest and 
companion of Dionysius, had lodged in his palace^ and joined 
in the same siacnfices with him, he should never forget the 
duties of hospitality ; and at the same timer uot to-b^^ant- 
ing to his fiiendship for Dioo^ that he would continue neuter, 
always ready to discharge the office of a mediator between 
them, though he should oppose their designs when they tend<«r 
«d to the destruction of each other.- 

Whether prudence or gratitude^ or the conviction that 
Dion could not justifiably undertake to dethrone Diooysius>- 
this was Piato^s opinion. On the other hand, Speusippns# 
and all the rest c^ Dion'^s friends, perpetually exhorted him 
to go and restore the liberty of Sicily, which opened its armt 
to him, and was ready to receive him with the utmost joy ♦^ 
This was indeed the disposition of Syracuse which Speusip- 
PU8, during his residence ^ere with Plato, Tiad sufficiently. 

ttpcrienced^ This was the uuitersal cry, whilst they impojr 

*Plut.ii^Mbral. p. 12. 
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tuned and conjured Dion to come thither^ deaiiDg him not- 
to be in pain for the want of ships or troops, but only to eni-- 
bark in the first merchant vessel he met with» and lend his per-- 
fon and name to the Syracusans against Dionydus. 

Dion did not hesitate any lon^r upon taking that reselii- 
tion,^which in one respect cost him not » little. From thc- 
time that Dlonysius had obliged him to qnit Syracuse and Si- 
cily, he had led in his banlslraient the most agreeable life it* 
vas possible to imagine for a person who like him had con* 
tfacted a taste for the delights of study*. He enjoyed to peace 
the conversation of the philosophers, and was present at their 
disputations, shining in a manner entirely peculiar to himself, 
by the greatness of hia genius and the solidity of his judg- 
nent \ going to all the cities of the learned Greece to see and' 
converse with the most eminent for knowledge and capacity, 
and to correspond with the ablest politicians ; leaving every 
where the marks of his liberality and magnificence ; equally 
beloved and respected b^. all that knew him ^ and receiving, 
wherever he came, the highest honours, which were rendered 
more to- his merit than his birth. It was from so happy a liic 
that he withdrew himself to gO' to the relief of hb country, 
which implored his protection, and to deliver it from -the yoke- 
ef a tyranny under which it had long groaned. - 

No enterprise perhaps was ever formed with so much bold-^ 
ness, or conducted with so much prudence. Dfon began to 
wise foreign troops privately by proper agents^ for the better 
concealment of his^ design^ A great nmnber of condderable 
persons, and who were at the head of affairs, joined with him. 
But what is very surprising^ of all those the tyrant had ban- 
ished, and who were no less than 1009, ^nly 25 accompanied 
him m this expedition ; so much had fear got possession of 
them. ^ The isle of Zacynthus was the place of rendezvous, 
where the troops assembled, to the number of almost 8OO ; 
but all of them courage-proved upon great occasions^ excellent- 
ly disciplined and robust, of an audacity and experience rare- 
ly to be found amongst the most brave and warlike ; and in- 
^ne, highly capable of animating the troops which Dion wat 
in hopes of finding in Sicily, and of setting them the example 
of fi^ghting with all the valour so noble an enterprise required. 
. But when th^ were to set forwards, and it wa» known that 
this armament was intended against Sicily and Dionysius(for 
till then it had not been declared), they were all* in a consterna- 
tion, and repented their having engaged in the enterprise, 
which they could not but conceivetM the effect of extreme rash- 
nesa and. fdiy, that in the last despair was for putting every 
thing to the hazard. Dion had occasion at this time for ali 
his resolution and eloquence to reanimate the troops and re« 
veve their fetors. But aftei; he bad spoke to themx. and. wit^ 



an assunei!, tbougfa mod^t tone, had made tfaem understap4> 
diat he did not lead them in«thi^ expedition as soldiers, b^t 
as officers, to put them at the head of the Syracus^ns, and alF 
the people of Sjcily* who had been long prepared for a revoUf 
tbeir dread and sadhesswere changed into ^bout$ of joy, and* 
they desired nothing so much as to proceed on their voyage. . 

Diou having {Prepared a magnificent sacrifice to be offered 
to Apollo, put himself at tb^ head of' his troop? completely 
armedf and in that equipage marched in procession to the 
temple* He afterwards gave a gre^t feast to the whole com- 
pany, at the end of which, after the libations and solemn^ 
prayers had been made, there happisned a sudden eclipse of the 
moon« Dion, who was well versed In the causes of ^uch app 
pearances, reassured his soldiers, Who were at first in some tei> 
ror upon that account* The next day they embarked On board* 
two trading vessels, which were followed by a third not 89' 
large, and by two barks of 30 oars. 

Who could have imagined, says an historian *, that a man 
with two merchant vessels should ever dare to attack a prince' 
"W^ho had f 400 ships of war, 100,000 foot, and 1 0,000 horse, 
with magazines of arms, and conn in proportion,' and treasures 
sufficient to pay and maintain them y who besides all this, wa» 
in possession of one of the greatest and strongest cities then in' 
the world, with ports,iarsenal3/.and impregnable citadels, with 
the additional strength and support of a gieiit number of po*' 
tent allies ?Tbc evtnt will show, whether force and poWer ar« 
adamantine chains £or retaining a state in subjection, as the 
elder Diqnysius flattered himself :or if the gfoodncss, huma-^' 
nity, and justice of princes, and the lov'e of subjects, are not 
infinitely stronger and more indissoluble ties. 

\ Dion haviig put to sea with his small body of troofts, war 
twelve days under sail with little wind, and the thirteenth 
arrived at Pachynus, a cape of Sit ily atJout twelve or fifteen 
leagues fi'om Syracuse. When they came up with that place,' 

•Diodl.xvi. p. 413. 

•)• It is not easy to compfehend how the two Dionysii were capable ' 
of maintaining so great a force by sea and laud, their dominions being 
only a part of Sicily, and consequently. of no great extent. It is true, 
that the city of Syracuse had been very much enriched by cox^imerce \> 
and that those two princes received great contributions both from thte ' 
places of Sicily and Italy in their dependence ; but it is still no ea»y 
natter to conceive how adlthi^ should suffice to the enormous expen^ 
CCS of Dionysius therfder, inlfitting'out great fleets, raising and maiD^-' 
taining numerous armies, and erfecting mag«ificent buildings. It 
were to be wished that historians had given us some better lights i^' 
^ this head. 

^.Pllit. in Dion, p. 9^8-^97^ Diodkkxvi.p. 414-«-447i-' 
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the pilot gate notice that they must land directly, that thcrt 
was reasoQ to fear an hurricane, and therefore not proper to 
pat to sea. But Dion, who apprehended making his descent 
•o near the enemy, and chose to*Und further off, doubled the 
cape of Pachynus, which he had no sooner passed, th»i a furr- 
otts storm arose, attended witil rain, thunder and l^htofngr, 
which drove his ships to the eastern coast of AfHcar, where 
they were in great danger of dashing to pieces against the 
focks. Happily for them a south wind rising /suddenly, con^- 
trary to expectatbn, they unfurled all their sails, and after 
having made vows to the gods, tttey stood out to eca for Sicilf. 
They ran tn this manner four days, and omtbe fifth entered 
the port of Minoa, a small town of Sicily^ under the Carthagi- 
nians, whose conmnander Sjnalus was Dion's paiticular fncDd 
and guest. They were perfectly well received , and would have 
•taid there some time^to refresh themselves, after the rude fa- 
tigues they had suffered during thestorm, if they had not bees 
informed that Dionysius was absent, having embarked some 
days before for the coast of Itaty, attended by so vessek. 
The soldiers demanded earnestly to be led on against t&e eI)^ 
my ; and Dion, having desired Synalus to send his baggage 
after him when proper, marched directly to Syracuse. 

His troops hicreased considerably upon his route, by the 
great number of those who eame to join him from all parts. 
The news of his arrival being soon known^ at SyFacuse> Timo 
cratcs, who had married Dion^s wife, the sister of DiooysiuSt 
to whom he bad left the command of the city in his absence, 
dispatched a courier to him- into Italy, with advice of PionV 
progress.. But that courier, being almost at his journey's end, 
was so fatigued with having run the best part of the nigVt, 
that he found himself under the neiiessity of topping to take 
a little sleepv In the mean time a wolf, attracted by the smell 
tjf a piece of meat, which he had in bis wallet, came to the 
place, and ran away with both the He^ and the bag, in which 
he had also put bis dispatches* Dionysius was by this meant 
prevented for some time from knowing that Dion was arriv- 
ed, and then received the news from other hands. > 

When Dion was near the Anapus,. which runs about half a 
league from the city, he ordered his troops to halt,^and offer- 
ed a sacrifice upon the river side, addressing his prayers to the 
rising sun. All who- were present, seeing him with a wreath 
of flowers upon his head, which he wore upon account of tk 
sacrifice, crowned, themselves also io the same manner, asani* 
mated with one and the same ^irit. He had been joined on 
his march by at least 5000 men, and advanced with them to* 
wards the city. The most cqpsiderable of the inbabitants came 
out in vffhite habits to recfiive him at the gates. At the san* 
lime the people feU upoo the tyrant's friends, aed upon tit 
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pies and inlormers^aii^acairsed race of wretches, the enemies 
\f the^ods and men^ says Plutarch, who made it the business 
)f their lives to disperse themselves into all parts, to mingle 
with the citizens, to pry into all- their affairs, and to report to 
he tyrant whatever they sad or thought, and< often what they 
leither said nor thought. These Vfcre the first victims to the - 
'ury oF the people, and were knocked on the head with atave* 
mmediately. Timocrates, not able to throw himself into the 
dtadel, rode off on horseback. 

At that instant Dion appeared within sight of the walls. He 
rn arched at the head of his troops magnificently armed, with 
lis brother- Megacles on one side, and Calippus the Athenian 
on the other, both crowned with chaplets of flowers. After 
bim came 100 of the foreign soldiers, fine* troops, whom he 
had chosen for his guard. The rest followed in order of battle,, 
with their officers at the head of them. The Syracusans be- 
held them with inexpressible satisfaction, and received them as 
a sacred procession, whom' the gods themselves regarded with 
pleasure, and who restored them their liberty with the demo* 
eracy, 49 years after they had- been banisned from their city. 

After Dion had made ^is entry, he ordered the trumpet to 
Sound, to appease the noise and tumult r and silence being made 
an herald proclaimed, that ** Dion and Megades were come to 
^ abolish the tyranny, and to free the Syracusans and all the 
" people of Sicily from the yoke of the tyrant.^* And being 
desirous to harangue the people in person^ he went to the up* 
per part of the city, through the quarter' called Achradina. 
Wherever he passedythe Syracusans had set out, on both sides 
ef the streets, tables and bowls, and had prepared victims, and 
as he came before their houses, they threw all sorts of flowei-s 
vpon him, addressing vows^ and prayers to him as to a godi 
Such was the origin of idplatry, which paid divine honours to 
those who had done the people any great and signal services; 
And can there be any service, and gift so valuable, as that of 
liberty I Not far from the citadcly and below the place called 
Pentapylse-, stood a sun-dial upon an high pedestal, erected by 
Bionysms. Dion placed himself upon it, and in a speech to 
the people, exhorted them to employ their utmost efforts for 
the recovery and preservation of their liberty. The Syracu^ 
•ans, transported with what he said, and to express their'grar 
titude and affection, elected bim and his brother captains gener- 
al with supreme authority ; and by their consent, and at their 
entreaty, joined with them so of the most considerable citi- 
«nB, half of whom were of the number of those who had been 

banished by Dionysius, and returned with Dion. 
Having afterwards taken the castle of £pipoHsi he set the 

citizens who were prisoners in it at liberty, and fortified it 

^f^ Strong works*^ Diooysiu^ arrived from Italy seven da^i 
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aftcr» and eoteicd the citadel hy wa. .The same day a gicafk 
number of carriages brought Dion the arms which he liad )e& 
with Synalus* These he distributed amongst the citiasens who 
were unprovided. All the vest armed and equipped theis^elws 
as well as they could, expcessing the greatest aniour and satis* 
laction. 

Dionysitts began by sending, ambassadca-s to Dion and the 
Syracusans with proposals which seemed very advantageous. 
The answer was* that by way of preliminary, he must abdicate 
the tyranny ; to which Oionysius did not seem averse* From 
thence he came to interviews and conferences ;r which were 
only feintsto gain time, and abate the ardour of the Byracu- 
tans by the hope of an accoounodatioQ. Accordingly^ naving 
aiade the dq>utiesy who where sent to treat with him, prisonent 
be suddenly attacked with a great part of his troops the wail 
with which the Syracusans had jsurrolinded the cttad^, and 
made several breaches in it* So warm and unexpected an as- 
sault put Dion'frsoldiersinto ^reat confu»on, who immedi^ 
ately fled. Dion eod^ avoared in vain to stop them, and^b^ey- 
ing example more prevalent than words, he threw ^imself 
fiercely into the midst of the enemy, where be $tofi4 their 
chaigewith intrepid courage, and kUled great numbers o^ 
them. He received a wound in- the hand from a spear ; his 
arms were scarce proof against the great number of darts 
thrown at him, and his shield being pierced through, in many 
places vnth speacs and javelins, 1^ was at length beat down. 
Siis soldiers unmediataly brought him off Iixhu the enemy. 
He left Timonides to comnuind them, and getting oa borse- 
back, rode through the whole city, stopped the fl^ht of the 
Syracusans, and taking the foreign soldiers, whom he had left 
to guard the quarter called Achradina, he led theoi on fresh 
i^ainst Dionyvus^s troc^, who were already fatigued^andeiK 
tirely discouraged by so vigorous and unexpected a resistance. 
it was now no longer a battle, but a pursuit. A great num* 
ber of the tyrant's troops were killed on the spot, and. .the rest 
tscaped with difficulty into the citadel. This victory was sig- 
nal and glorious. The Syracu sans to leward the valour of the 
foreign troops, gave each of them a considerable sum of mon- 
^ ; and these soldiers, td honour Dion, presented him with 
«. crown of gold. 

Soon after came iieia]d» finom Dionysius, with several letters 
ibr Dion from the women of his femily, and with one from 
'Dionysius hhaadf. Dion ordered them all to be read, in a &II 
assembly. That of Dionysius was couched in the form of a 
request and justification, intermixed however with the most 
terrible menaces against the persons who were dearest to Dion; 
liis sister, wife, and son* It was wntten with an art and ad- 
^ess exceedingly proper. to- sender .Dtoa suspected* DtOD^i^ 
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JUS pots bim in mind of tbe ardour and «eal be bad IbrmcH y 
expressed for the support of the tyranny. He exborts bun at 
a dtstanccy and with tome bbscurity, though easy enough to- 
be understood, not to aboUsh^ it entirelv, but to preserve it fov 
bimself. He advices bim not to give tnc people tteir 1ibflrty» 
vho were far firum affecting him at heart ; nor to abandon 
his jown safety,* and that of his friends and relations, to the 
capricrotts humour of a violent and inconstant multitutfit. 

* The reading of this letter had the effect Dionysiui pro- 
posed from it. Tbe Syracosans*. without regard to Dion's 
goodness to them, and the greatness of his soul in forgetting 
his dearest interests, and the ties of nature, to restore them- 
tbeir liberty, took umbrage at his too great authority, and con«* 
ceivcd injurious suspicions of him. The arrival of Heradider 
confirmed them in their sentiments, and determined them to- 
act accordingly. He was one of the banished persons, a Kood 
poldier, and well known anKHigst the troops from having been* 
in considerable commands under the tyrant, very bold and am« 
bitious, and a secret enemy of Dion, between whom and him* 
self there had been some difference in Peloponnesus. He- 
came to Syracuse with seven galleys of three benches of oars, 
and three otherwessels, not to join Dion, but in the resolution' 
to march with his own forces against the tyrant, whom he 
found reduced to shut himself up in the citadel. His first en* 
deavour was to ingratiate himself with the people ; for which 
an open and insinuating behaviour made him very fit, whilst 
pion's austere gravity wasoffen«tve to the multitude; espec-^ 
iaily as they were become more haughty and- untractabit fVom' 
the last victory, and expected to be treated like a popular 
state, even before they could call themselves a free people t 
that is to say, in the full sense of the Greek terms, they were 
for being used with complaisance, flattery, regard, and a def« 
erence to all their capricious humours. 

What gratitude could be expected from a people that con« 
suited only their passions and blind prejudices f The Syracu-^ 
'Uns formed an assembly immediately upon their own accord^ 
and chose Heraclides admiral*. Dion came unexpectedly thi- 
ther, and complained highly of such a proceeding ; as tbe* 
charge conferred upon Heraclides was an abridgment of hit 
office ; that he was no longer generalissimo if another com- 
manded at sea« Those remonstrances obliged the Syracusans^ 
against their will, to deprive Heraclides of the office they hact 
» lately conferred upon him. When the assembly broke up, 
I>ion sent for him, and after some gentle reprimands for hit 
strange conduct with regard to him in so delicate a conjunc- 
^re, wherein the least division amongst them might ruin everf 

^ BluL iBL Diod. p. 97^*975. Diod. L x.vl p. il9-42S. 
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thing, he summoneda new assembly himself apd> in the pre- 
tence of the whole people, appointed Ueraclides adoiiial» and 
gave him a guard, as he had himself. 

He thought by the force of kind offices to get the better of 
his«dvai*g iil-will, who, in his expressions and outward behav- 
iour, made his court to Dion, confessed his obligations to 
him, and obeyed his orders with a promptitude and punctu- 
ality, which expressed an entire devotion to his service, and a 
desire of occasions to do him pleasure. But underhand, by 
his intrigues and cabals^ he influenced the people agabst him, 
and opposed his designs in every thing. If Dion gave bis 
consent that Dionysius should <pit the citadel by treaty^ he 
was accused of favouring, and mtending to save him : if, to 
to satisfy them, he continued the siege without hearkening to 
any proposals of accommodation, they did not fail to reproach 
him with the desire of protracting the war, for the sake of 
continuing in coaunand, and to keep the citi^ns in aw« and 
respect. 

Philistus, who came to the tyrant's relief with several gal- 
leys, having been defeated and put to death, Dionysus sent 
to offer Dion the citadel, with the arms and troops, in it, and 
money to pay them for live months, if he n»^t be permitted 
by a treaty to retire into^ Italy for the rest ^i his life»afid be al- 
lowed the revenue of certain lands, which he mentioned, in the 
neighbourhood of Syracuse. The Byracusans, who were m 
hopes of taking Dionysius alive, rejected these proposals ; and 
Dionysius, despairing of reconciling them to his terms, left the 
^ citadel in the bands of his eldest son ApoUoccates, and taking 
the advantage of a favourable wmd *, embarked for Italy with 
^is treasures and efects of the greatest value,, and such of his 
friends as were dearest to him. 

Heraclides, who commanded the galleys, was very much 
blamed for having sufiercd him to escape by his negligence. 
To regain the people's favour, he proposed a new distribution 
' of lands, insinuating, that as liberty was founded in equality, 
BO poverty was the .principle of servitude. Upon Djcmi's op- 
posing this motion, Heraclides persuaded the people to reduce 
the pay of the foreign troops, who amounted to SOOO men, 
to declare aoiew division of land, to appoint new generals, and 
deliver themselves in good time from Dion's insi^portable se- 
iterity. The Syracussms agreed, and nominated 35 new ol&r 
cers, Heraclides being one of the number. 

At the same time they sent privately to solicit the foreign 
soldiers to abandon Dion, and join with them, promising to 
give them a share in the government as natives and citizens*- 
Those generous troops received the ofSsx with disdaia faad 

^ A. M..3614^ Ast J. C 96QKy 
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Ihtn pl^dftg Dion, in fte centre ef them, with a firfelitf and 
affection of which there are fcw examples, they made their 
bodies iind their arms a rampart for him, and carried him out 
of the city without doing the least violence to any body, but 
warmly reproaching ail they met with ingratitude and perfidy* 
The Syracusans, who contemned their small number, and at- 
tributed their moderation to fear arid want of courage, began 
to attack them, not doubtmg but they should defeat, and put 
them all to the sword, before they got out of the city. 

Dion, reduced to the necessity of eKher fighting thedtizentf 
or perishing with his troops, heid out his hands to the Syra- 
cusans, imploring them in the most tender and affectionate 
manner to desist, and pointing to the citadel fufl of enemicSf 
who saw all tliat passed with the utmost joy. But finding them 
deaf and insensible to all his remonstrances, he commanded hit 
soldiers to march in dose order ^nthotit attacking ; which ther 
obeyed, contentmg themselves with making a great noise witn 
their arms, and raising great cries, as if they were going tofilll 
upon the Syracusans. The latter were dismayed with thore 
appearances, and run away in every street without being pur- 
sued. Dion hastened the march of his troops towards the 
country of the Leontines. 

The officers of the Syracusans, laughed at and ridiculed by 
the women of the city, were desirous to retrieve their honour, 
^and made their troops take arms, and return to the pursuit of 
Dion, They came up with him at the past of a river, and 
made their horse advance to skirmish. But when they saw 
that Dion was resolved in earnest to repel their insults* and 
had made his troops face about with great indication* they 
were again seized with terror, and takine to their heels in a 
more shameful manner than before, mauc ail the haste they 
could to regain the city. 

* The Leontines received Dion with great marks of honour 
and esteetn. They also made presents to his soldiers and de- 
clared them free citizens. Some days afiter which they sent 
ambassadors to demand justice for the ill treatment of those 
troops to the Syracusans, who on their side sent deputies to 
complain of Dion. Syracuse was intoxicated with inconsider- 
ate joy and indolent prosperity, which entirely bannhcd re- 
flection and judgment. 

Every thing conspired to swell and mflametheh- pride. The 
citadel was so much reduced by famine, that the soldiers of 
Dionyslus, after having suffered very much, resolved at last to 
Burrcndcr ft. They sent in the night to make that prooiYsaly 
and wpTc to perform conditions the next morning. But at 
flay-break, whilst they were preparing to execute the treaty, 

*«ut. p. 97*—Ml. DIod. p. «2, 4» 
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Kypahitt anable and Taliant genera^ whom Diooynns had seot 
from luly with com and moneir to the besicgedf appeaod 
witb his galleys* and anchored near Arethusa. Plenty sue 
ceeding on a sodden to faminey Nypsius landed his faioops, and 
summoned an assembly, wherein he made a speech to tbe sol- 
diers suitable to the present conjuncrtnrey which dctennioeil 
them to hazard all dangers. The citadel, that was upoo tb( 
point of surrendering, was reticvod in this manner, coattary to 
all expectation. 

The Syracusans at the same time hastened oaWrd their 
gallejrst and atucked the enemy's fleet. They snnk some of 
their ships* took others, and pursued the rest to the shore. 

But this very victory was the occasion of their roio. Aban- 
doned to their own discretion, without either leader or autho- 
rity to command them, or counsel, the officers as well as sol- 
diers gave themselves up to rejoicing, feasting, inking, de- 
bauchery, s^nd every kind oi loose excess. Nypsius knew well 
how to take advantage of this general infittuation. He at- 
tacked the wall that inclosed the citadel, of which having made 
himself master, he demolished it in several places, and permit- 
ted his soldiers to enter and plunder the city. All things were 
in the utmost confusion. Here the citisens, half asleep, had 
their throats cut ; their houses were plundered, whilst the 
women and children were driven off into the citadel, without 
regard to their tears, cries, and lamentadons. 

There was but one man who could remedy this raisfbrtucei 
and preserve the city. This was in every body's thoughts, 
but no one had courage enough to propose it ; so much asban)- 
cd were they of the ungenerous manner in which they had dii 
vcn him out. As the danger increased every moment, and 
already approached the quarter Achradina^t^in the height ot 
their extremity and despair, a voice was heard from the horse 
and allies, which said, ** that it was absolutely necessary to 
** recal Dion and the Peloponnesian ^troops from the country 
** of the Lcontincs." As soon as any body had courage enough 
to utter those words, they were the ^ncral cry of the Syra- 
cusans, who with tears of joy and gncf made praycrt to tbe 
gods, that they would bring him back to them. The hope 
alone of seeing him again gave them new courage, and enabled 
them to make head against the enemy. The deputies set oot 
immediately with full speed, and arrived at the city ofLeoQ* 
tium in the evening. , , 

As soon as they alighted, they threw themselves at Dion » 
feet, bathed in their tears, and related the deplorable exircni- 
ity to which the Syracusans were reduced. Some of the Lc* 
ontines, and several of the Peloponnesian soldiers, who bad 
seen them arrive, were already got round Dion, and coDcclw 
rightly, from their emotion and prostrate bch&vk)ur| that f^^ 
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hing very extraordinary had happened. Dion had no soonef 
leard what they had to say, than he earned them with hint 
o the assembly, which formed itself immediately ; for. the peo- 
)le ran thither with abundance of eagerness. The two prin*. 
:ipal deputies explained in a few words the greatness of their 
listrcss, and ** implored the foreign troops to hasten to the re- 

* lief of the Sy ractisansy and to forget, the ill treatment they 
' had received^ and the rather, because that unfortunate peo* 
' pie had already paid a severer penalty for it than the most 
' injured among^them would desire to impose/' 

The deputies having finished their discourse, the whole 
hcatre, where the assembly was held, continued «ad and silent* 
)ion rose ; but as soon as he begfn to speak, a torrent of tears 
uppressed his utterance. The foreign soldiers called out to 
lim to take courage, and expressed a generoits compassion for 
lis grief. At length, having recovered himself a little, he spoke 
them in these terms : ** Men of Peloponnesus, and you our 

* allies, I have assembled you here, that you might deliberate 

* upon what regards yourselves ; as for my part, I must not 

* deliberate upon any thing when Syracuse is in danger. If I 

* cannot preserve it, I go to perish with it, and to bury my*. 

* self in its ruins. But for you, if you are resolved to assist 
' us once more ; us, who are the most imprudent and niost 

* unfortunate of mankindii come and relieve the city of Sy- 
^ racuse, from henceforth 4J^ wcH'k of your hands-. If not, and 

* the just subjects of complaint* which you have against the Sy- 
' racusans, determine you to abandon them in their present 
' condition, and to suffer them to perish, may you receive 

* from the immortal gods the reward you merit for the aflcc- 

* tion and fidelity which you have hitherto expressed for me. 
" For the rest, Uiave only to deare, that you will keep Dion 
" in your I'emembrance, who did not abandon you when un* 

* worthily treated by his country, nor his country when fallen 
'* into misfortunes." 

. He had no sooner ceased speakings when the foreign sol* 
iiers rose up with toud cries, and entreated him to lead them 
on that moment to the relief of Syracuse. The deputies, 
transported with joy, saluted and embraced them, praying the 
gods to bestow upon Dion and them all kind of happiness and 
prosperity. When the tumult w^s appeased, Dion ordered 
them to prepare for the march, and as soon as they had sup- 
ped, to return with their arms to the same place, being de- 
termined to set out the same night, and fly to the relief of his 
country. 

In the mean time at Syractise, the officers of Dionysius, af^ . 
ter having done all the niischief they could to the city, V^tired 
*^ night into the citadel with the loss of some of their soldiers* 

Vol. IV, T 
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This ihort reipite gave the seditious onitors new courage, vho 
flattering themselves that the eceniy would He still after wbat 
they had done, exhorted the Syracusans'to think no furtber 
•^ Dioii> nor to receive him if he came to their relief with kit 
foreign troops, npj to yifW 10 them in courage, hut to defend 
their city and liberty with their own arms and valour, l^ew 
deputies were distantly dispatdied from the general officers to 
prevent his oommg, and from the principal citizene and his 
friends* to desire htm to hasten his march ; which difference 
of sentiments, and contrariety of advices, occasioned his march- 
mg dowly, and by small Journeys. 

When the night was far spent, Dion's enemies seized the 
gates of the city, to prevent his entrance. At the same in* 
jMant Nypstus, well apprised of all that passed in Syracuse) 
made a sally from the citadel with a greater body of troops, 
and more determinate than before. They demolished the wall 
that inclosed them entirely, and entered the city, which they 
phmdercd. Nothing but slaughter and blood was seen every- 
vriiere. Nor did they stop for the pillage, but seemed to hK 
no other view than to ruin and destroy all before them. One 
would have thought the son of Dionysius, whom his lather 
had left in the citadel, being redu<^ed to despair and pronipt- 
cd by an excess of hatred for the Syracusans, was determioed 
to bury the tyranny in • the ruins jpf the city. To prerent 
Dion's relief of it, they had recount to fire, the swiftest of de- 
structions, burning with itorches and lighted straw, all places 
within their power, and darting combustibles against thereat. 
The Syracusans, who fled to avoid the flames, were butchered 
in the streets ; and those who, to shun the all-murdering sword, 
retired into their houses, were driven out of them again by the 
kicroaching fire ; for there were abundance dHiouses buiiii^g' 
and rodny that fell upon the people in the streets. 

These very flames opened the city for Dion, by obliging 
the citizens to agree in not keeping the gates shut against bii"' 
Couriers after couriers were dispatched to hasten his march- 
Heracltdes himself, his most declared and mortal enemyj d^^' 
puted his brother, and afterwards his uncle TheodotuSf to cd- 
jure him to advance with the utmost speed, there being Jo- 
body besides himself to [pake head against the enemy) ^^^ 
ing wounded, and the city almost entirely ruined and reduced 
to ashes. 

Dion received this news when he was about 60 stadia (t'^'^ 
or three leagues) from the gates. His soldiers upon that occa- 
sion marched with the utmost diligence, and with so good^ 
will, that it was not long before he arrived at the wails of th^ 
city. He there detached his light-armed troops against jj' 
enemy, to reanimate the Syracusans by the sight of them. Ij^ 
then drew up his heavy-armed inf^atryi and the citizens *"'' 
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ame runtiing to join him on all sides. He divided 'them into 
mall parties, of greater .depth than front, and put different 
•fficcra at the hesl'd of them, tfiat ,tbey might be capable of 
ittac^li^ in several places atronc^,, and appear stronger' and - 
Tioj^ formidable to the enemjl *, ^Kt^ m« 

After having made these diepoditioSjuKiMkKayed to the 
rods, be inarched across the city against nse^^^ *'Jd^v«r^ 
•treet as he passed, he was welcomed with aacla|t>«t{^s,'tf» . 
^fjoy, and songs of victory, mingled with* the prayers an^' 
blessings of all the Syracusans ; who called Dion their pre»^ 
server and their god, and his soldiers, their brothers and fe]low»> 
citizens. At that instant, there was nc^t a single man in the 
city so fond of life, as not to be much mote in pain for Dion.^ 
safety than his own, and not to fear m^udvrtiore for him tba|^ 
for all the rest together, seeing hini march fpreix^ost to so great 
a danger ofver blood, fire, and dead bodies, with which the 
Greets and public places were luiiversally covered^ 

Ou the other hand, a view of the enemy was no less ter- 
rible : for they were animated by rage and despair, and were 
posted in line of battle behind the ruins of the wall they had 
thrown dawn, which made the approach very difficult and 
dangetous. They were under the* necessity of defending the 
citadel, which was their safety and retreat, and durst not re- 
move from it, least their communication should be cut off. But 
what was most capable of disordering and discouraging Dion's 
soldiers, and made their march very painful and diflicult, was 
the fire % for wherever they turned themselves, they marched 
by the light of the houses in flamesy and were obliged to go 
over ruins in the midst of the fires ; exposing themselves to 
being crushed in pieces by the fajl of. walls, beams and roofs of 
houses, which Ipltered half consumed by the flames, and un- 
der the necessity of keeping their ranks, whilst they opened 
their way through frightful clouds of smoke, mingled with 
dust, w 

When they had joined the enemy, only a very small number 
on each side were capable of cbmmg to blows> from the want 
ofrooni, and the unevenness of the ground. But at length, 
Dion'& soldiers, encouraged and supported by the cries and 
ardour of the Syracusans,, charged the enemy with such re- 
doubled vigour, that the troops of Nypsius gave *"ay. The 
greatest part of them escaped into th^ citadel, whicn *vas very 
near ; and those who remained without being broken, were 
cut to pieces in the pursuit by the foreign troops. 

The time would not admit their making immediate rejoic- 
ings for their victory, in the manner so great an exploit de-. 
served ; the Syracusans being obliged to apply to the preser* 
valion of their howses* ^d to pass the whok night in extia 
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guishing the fire ; wkich Itowever Ikej did' not eflbct without 
great difficulty. 

At the return of d:ay» none of the seditious orators durst 
•tay in the city^ but all fled self-condemned, to avoid the pu- 
nishment due to their ciimes. Only Heraclides and Xheodo- 
tus came to Dion, an4 put themselves inta Ins hands, confess- 
ing their injurious treatment of him, and conjuring him not 
to imitate their ill conduct : that it became Dion, saperior as 
he was in all other respects to the rest of manklscl^'te show 
himself as much so in that greatness of soul, which cb«i1d con- 
quer resentment and revenge, and forgive the ungrateful, who 
owned themselves unworthy of his pardon. 

Heraclides and Theodotu^ having made these supplications, 
Dion's friends advised him not to spare men of theil* vile and 
malignant disposition, but to abandon Hetaclides to the sol- 
diers, and in so doing, exterminate from the state that spirit 
of sedition and intrigue : a distemper that has realty soi»ethin^ 
of madness in it, and is no less to be feared from its pernicious 
consequences than tyranny itself. But Dion, to appease them, 
said, *' that other captains generally made the means of con- 
" quering their enemies their sole application ; that for his 
•* part he had passed much time in the academy, in learning 
•• to subdue anger, envy, and all the jarring passions of the 
*' mind : that the sign of having conquered them is, not kind* 
** ness and afl^bility to friends and pei^sons of- merit, but tceat- 
'< mg those with humamty who have injured us, anci in being 
•* always ready to forgive them : that he did not deare so 
•* much to appear superior to Heraclides in power and abili- 
•* ty, as in wisdom and justice ; for in that, true and essential 
•* superiority eonsists. That if Heraclides be wicked, invidi- 
** ous, and perfidious, must Dion contaa^inat^ and dishonour 
•* himself with low resentnwnt ? k is true, according to hu- 
*< man laws, there seems to be less injustice in revenging an 
** injury than committing it ; but if we consult natnre, we 
** shall find both the one and the other to have their rise in 
** the same weakness of mind. Beside, there is no disposi- 
*« tion so obdurate and savage but may be vanquished by the 
^•* force of kind usage and obligation." Dion upon these 
maxims pardoned Heraclides. 

His next application was to inclose the citadel with a new 
work, and he ordered each of the Syracusans to go and cut a 
krge stake. In the night, he set his soldiers to work, whilst 
the Syracusans took their rest. He surrounded the citadel in 
this manner with a strong palisade, before it was perceived ; so 
that in the morning, the greatness of the work, and the sud- 
denness of the execution, were matter of admiration for all 
the world, as well the enemy as the citizens. 

U^vin^ ftai^hed t;his. paUsa^e^ he buxied the dead ;, and di$t 
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znissing the prisoners taken from the enemy, be summoned art 
assembl fy HeracHdes proposed i n it, that Dion should be elect- 
ed generalissimo with fUprcme authority by sea and land. All 
the people of worth, and the most considerable of the ci^ 
tizens, were pleased with the proposal, and desired that it 
might have the auth<)rity of the assembly. But the mariner* 
and artisans were soh-y that Heraclides should lose the office 
of admiral ; and convinced, that although be was little esti^ 
mabic in*^ other respectsy he would at least be more for the 
peopletb^n Diortrthey opposed it with all their power. DIoq^ 
to avoid disturbance and confusion, did not insist upon that 
point, and acquiesced that Heraclides should continue to com- 
mand in chief at sea« But his opposing the distribution of 
lands and houses, which they were earnest for having take 
place, and his cancelling and annulling whatever bad been 
decreed upon that head, embroiled him with them irretriev- 
ably. . . 

HeracUdesr taking advantage of a disposition so favorable 
to his views, did not fail to revive his cabals and intrigues ; ar 
appeared openly by an attempt of his to make himself master 
of Syracuse, and to shut the gates upon his rival : but it prov- 
ed unsuccessful. A Spartan,, who had been sent to the aid of 
Syracuse, negociated a new Iccbmtno^ion between Heracli- 
des and Dion, under the strictest oaths, and the strongest assu- 
lances of obedience on the side of the former : weak ties to » 
man void of faith and probity. 

The Syracusans, having dis|nisscd their sea-forces, who were 
become unnecessary, applied solely to the siege of the citadeU< 
and rebuilt; the wall which had been thrown down. As no- 
relief came to the besieged, and bread began to fall short witb 
, them, the soldiers grew mutinous, and would observe no dit- 
cipline. The son of Dionysius, finding himself without hope 
or resource, capitulated with Dion, to surrender the citadel, 
^ith all the arms and engines of war. * lie e^^ried his mo* 
ther and sisters away with him, filled five galleys with his peo- 
ple aud effects, and went to his father : for Dion gave hior 
fntire liberty Xa retire unmolested. It is easy to conceive, the 
joy of the eity upon his departure. Women, children, old' 
Pcoi^eyall were passionately fond of gratifying their eyes from 
^e port with so agreeable a spectacle, and solemnized the 
joyful day, on which, after so many years servitude, the sun 
arose for the first time upon the Syracusan liberty. , 

ApoUocrates having set sail, and Dion begun his march tcr 
enter the citadel, the princesses who were there did not stay 
till he arrived, but came out to meet him at the gates. Ari- 
stomache led the son of Dion ; after whom came Arete, hi» 
^^» with her eyes fixed on the grouod^ ^^d fuU qI tea^t,^ 
. T» 
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Dion embraced his sister first* and afterwards lus son. An* 
stomacbe then presenting Arete to him, spoke thus : *' The 
^ tears you see her shed*, the shame expressed in her looks, 
•• at the tiny your presence restores us life and joy, her si- 
•• lencc itself, and her confusion » sufilciently denote the grief 
^ she suffers at the sight of her husband, to vHiom another has 
** been substituted contrary to her will, but who alone has al- 
« ways possessed her heart. Shall she salute you as her uncle* 
^^ shall she embrace yon as her husband V* AnUx>mache, hav- 
ing spoke in this manner, Dion, with his face bathed in tears* 
tenderly embraced his wife ;. to whom he gave his son, and sent 
them home to his house ; because he thought proper to leave 
the citadel to the discretion of the Syracusans, as an evtdeQce 
ef their liberty. 

For himself, after having rewarded with a munificence tru- 
ly royal all those that had contributed^to his success,, according 
to their rank and merit, at the height of glory and happiness^ 
and the object of admiration not only of Sicily but of Carthage 
and all Greece, who esteemed him the wisest and, most fortu- 
nate captain that ever livedo he constantly retained his original 
•implicity ; as modest and plain in his garb, equipage, and ta^- 
bk, as if he had lived in the academy with Plato, and not with 
people bred in armies, with officers and soldiers, who often 
breathe nothing but pleasures and magnificence. Accordingly} 
at the time Plato wrote tcvhim, *«^that the eyes of alF mankind 
•' were upon him alone j" little affected with that general ad- 
miration, his thoughts were always intent upon the^cademyj 
that school of wisdom and virtue, where exploits and successes 
Were not, judged from the external splendour and noise with 
which they are attende(>» but from the wise and moderate use 
•f |hem« 

Dion 4^igned to establish a form of government in Syracuse 
composed of the .Spartan and Cretan^ but wherein the aristo- 
eratical was aht'ays to prevail, and to decide important af^rs 
by the authority, which, according to his plan, was to be 
^'$ted in a council of elders. HeracHdes again opposed him 
in this schetnei still turbulent and seditious according to cus- 
tom,' and solely intent upon gaining the peopk by flattery, 
caresses^ and other popular arts. One day^ when Pion sent 
for him to the council,, he answered that he Vrould not come ; 
and that, beirfg only a private person, he should be in the as- 
sembly with the rest of the citizens, wheneverit was summon- 
ed. His view, in such behaviour^ was* to make his court to 
the people, and to render Dion odious ; who, weary of his^ 
repeated insults, permitted those to kill him he had formerly 
prevented. ' They accordingly: went -to his house snd dispatch- 
ed him. We shall see presently Dion** owa sense of ti* 
action. 
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The STracuftans were highly affected for his death ; but as* 

Dion solemnized his funeral with great magnificence, followed 
his body in- person at the head of his whole armv, and after- 
wards harangued the people upon the occsraon, they were ap- 
peased and forgave htm the murder ; convinced that it was 
impossible for the city ever to be free from commotions and 
sedition whilst Meraclides and Dion governed together. 

* After that murder Dion never knew joy or peace of mtnd- 
An hideous spectre, which he saw in the night, fUled him with 
troubiei terror, and melancholy. The phantom seemed a wo* 
man of enormous stature^ who, in her attire, air, and haggard 
looks, resembled a fury sweeping his house with violence. His 
son's death, who for some unknown grief had thrown himself 
from the roof of an house, passed for the accomplishment of 
that ominous apparition, and was the prelude to his misfor* 
tunes. Calippus gave the last hand to them. He was an* 
Athenian with whom Dion had contracted an intimate friend'* 
ship, whilst he lodged in his house at Athens, and with whom 
he lived ever after with entire freedom and unbounded confix 
(}ence» Calippus,. having given himself up to his ambitious 
views, and entertained thoughts of making himself master of 
Syraciiscy threw off all regard for the aacred tics of friendship 
and hospitality^ and contrived- to get rid of Dion, who was the 
sole obstacle to his designs* Notwithstanding his care to con- 
ceal them, they got air, and came to the ears of Dion's sister 
and wife, who lost no time, and spared no pains to discover 
the truth by a very strict enquiry* To prevent its effects, h< 
yent to them with tears ii» his eyc^, and the appearance of be- 
i^g inconsolable that any body should suspect him of such a 
crime, or think him capable of so black a design. They in- 
Mstcd upon his taking the great oath, as it was called. The 
person who swore it was wrapped in the purple mantle of the 
goddess Proserpine, and holding a lighted torch in his hand) 
pronounced in the temple the most dreadful execrations against 
himself it is possible to imagine. 

The oath cost him nothing, but did not convince the prin* 
cesses.. They daily received new intimations of his guilt from 
several bands, as did Dion himself, whose friends in general 
persuaded him to prevent Calippus's crime by a just and sud- 
den punishment. But he never could resolve upon it. The 
ucath of HeracKdes, which he looked upon as an horrible blot 
i^ his reputation and -virtue, was perpetually present to hie 
troubled imagination, and renewed by continual terrors his grief 
and repentance. Tormented night and day by that cruel re- 
naembrance, he professed that he had rather die a thousand 
«i€athS|,aDd {Hiesent bis throat himself to whoever would kiU 

• Plut. p. SiSl—d^S. Diod.p.49a^ 
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htmy than live under the necessity of continual precaudons, not 
only against his enemies, but thp best of his friends. 

Calippus ill desenred that name. He hastened the cxecutioo 
•f bis crime, and caused Dion to be assassinated in his own 
liouse by the Zacynthian soldiers, who were entirely devoted 
to his interest. The sister and wife' of that prince were put in« 
to prison, where the latter was delivered of a son whom she 
vesolved to nurse there herself* 

* After this murder, Calippus was for some time in a splen- 
did condition, having made himself master of Syracuse, by the 
means of the troops, who were entirely devoted to his service; 
in effect of the gifts he bestowed upon them. The pagans be- 
lieved that the divinity ought to punish great crimes in a sud* 
den. and extraordinay manner in this life : and Plutaicb ob- 
ierves, that the success of Calippus occasioned very great 
coinplaints against the gods, as suffering calmly, and witboot 
iodigaatioo, the vilest o£ men to raise himself to so exalted a 
fortune by so detestable and impious a method. But provi- 
dence was not long without justifying itself; for Calippus sooa 
•ufiered the punishment of his guilt. Having marched vitb 
bis troops to take Catana» Syracuse revolted against hinij and 
thew off so shameful a subjection. He afterwards attacked 
Messina, where he lost abundance of raen,^ and particuUriy 
the Zacynthian soldiers, who had murdered Dion. No city of 
Sicily would receive him ; but all detesting him as the most 
execrable of wretches, he retired to Rhegium, where, after 
having led for some time a miserable life, he was killed by 
Lcpttnus and Polyperchon, and, it was said, with the tame 
dagger with which Dion had been assassinated*. 

History has few examples of so distinct an attention of pro* 
▼Idencc to punish great crimes, sucb as murder, perfidy, trra- 
•on, either in the authors of those crime^themselves, who cois' 
manded or executed them, or in the accomplices any way coo* 
eemed in them. The divincjustice evidences itself from time 
to time in this manner, to prove that it is not unconcerned and 
inattentive ;. and to prevent the inundation of crimes, wbich 
an entire impunity would occasion ; but it does not alwaysdis* 
tinguish itself by remarkable chasCisemaits in this world, to 
intimate to mankind that greater punishments are reserved 
for guik in the next. 

As for Aristomache and Arete as soon as they came out of 
prison, Icetes of Syracuse, one of Dion'-s friends, received them 
into his house, and treated them at first with an attention, fi* 
delity, and generosity ef the most exemplary kind, had hepe^ 
•ever^-; but complying at last with Dion's enemies, he pro- 
Wed a bark for them^ and having put them <m board, osdcr 
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he pretence of sending them to Peloponnesus, be gare order* 
those who were to carry them, to kill them in the passage^ 
nd throw them into the sea. He was not long without re- 
eiving the chast^ement due to his black treachery ; for being 
aken by Timoleon, he was put to death. The Syracusans, 
ully to avenge Dion, killed also the two sons of that traitor. 
* The relations and friends ©f Dion, soon after his death, 
lad written to Plat-o to consult him upon the manner in which 
hey should behave in the present troubled and fluctuating con- 
lition of Syracuse, and to know what sort of government it 
vas proper to establish there. Plato, who knew the Syracusans 
vere equally incapable of entire liberty or absolute Eervitude,^ 
jxhorted them strenuously to pacify all things as soon as pos- 
iible, and for that purpose to change the tyranny, of which 
he very name was odious » into alaw/iil sovereignty, whtclj 
would make subjection easy an(J, agreeable. He ad<-ised them 
[and according to him it had been Dion's opinion to create 
three kings j one to be Hippar",*:^?, Dion*B son, another Hip- 
parinus, Dionysius the younger's brother, who seemed to be 
well enclined towards the people ; and Dionysius himself, if 
he would comply with such conditions as should be prescribe 
ed him ; their authority to be not unlike that of the kings of 
Sparta. By the same scheme, 35 magistrates were to be ap- 
pointed to 4ake care that the laws should be duly obterved; 
to have great authority both in times of wa?, and peace, and 
to serve as a ^aJance between the power of the kings, the sen- 
ate, and the people. 

It does not appear that this advice was ever foHowed, which 
indeed had its great inconvenience?. It is only knowri that 
Hipparinus f , Dionysius's brother, having landed at Syracuse 
^•vith a fleet, and considerable forces, expelled Calippus, and 
exercised the sovereign power t%vo years. 

The history of Sicily, as related thus far, includes about 50 
years, beginning with Dionysius the elder, who reigned S8 
of them, and continuing to the death of Dion. I shall returi> 
in the sequel to the affairs of Sicily, and shall relate the end 
of Dionysius the younger, and the refcstablishment of the Sy^ 
racusan liberty by Timoleon. 

SECTION IV. 

CHARACTER Of DION. 

It rs not easy to find so many excellent qualities irt one and 
Ihe same person as were united in Dion. I do not consider in 
this place, his wonderful taste for the sciences, his art of asso- 
<?iating them v^rith the greatest employments of peace and war^, 

• Plaj. epist. viii. t '^^ l-^ivi. p, 45«, 
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of extracting from them the rules of conduct and inaxhas of 
government* and of making them an equally usefal and bon* 
curable entertainment of his leisure ; I confine myself to the 
ttatesman and patriot, and in this view how admirably does 
be appear ! Greatness of soul, elevation of sentimeBty gencro- 
•ity in bestowing his wealth, heroic valour in battle,, attended 
with a coolness of temper, and a prudence scarce t<* be para/- 
leled, a mind vast and capable of the highest views, a constan- 
cy not to be shaken by the greatest dangers, or the most un- 
expected revolutions of fortune, the love of his country and 
of the public good, carried almost to excess : these are part of 
Dion's virtues. The design he formed of delivering his coun- 
try from the yoke of the tyranny, and his boldness and wis- 
dom in the execution of it, explain of what he was capaHp . 

But what I conceive the greatest beauty in Dion's character, 
the most worthy of admiration, and, if 1 may say so, the most 
above human nature, is the greatness of soul, and unexampled 
patience, with which he suffl'red the ingratitude of his country. 
He had abandoned and saci t.xed every thing to come to their 
relief; he had reduced the tyranny to extremiti^fs,' and was 
upon the point of re-establishing them in the full possession of 
their liberty : in return for such great services they shamefully 
expelled him the city, accompanied with an handful of foreign 
soldiers, whose fidelity they had not been able to corrupt ; 
they load him with injuries, and add to their base perfidy the 
Hkost cruel outrages and indignity : to punish those ungrateful 
traitors he had only a signal to give, and to leave the rest to 
the indignation of his soldiers : master of theirs, as well as his 
own temper, he stops their impetuosity, and without disarming 
their hands, restrains their just rage, suflFering them, in the 
yery height and ardour of an attack, only to terrify^ and not 
kill his enemies, becyise he could not forget that they were 
his fellow-citizens and brethren. 

There seems to be only one defect that can he objected to 
Dion, which is> his having something rigid and austere in his 
manner, that made him less acceptable and sociable than he 
should have been, and kept even persons of worth and his best 
friends at a kind of distance. Plato, and those who had his 
glory sincerely at heart, had often animadverted upon this turn 
of mind in him : l?ut notwithstanding the reproaches whicli 
were made upon his too austere gravity, and the inflexible se- 
verity with which he treated the people, he still piqued him- 
self upon abating nothing of them : whether his genius was 
entirely averse to the art of insinuation and persuasion, or 
that from the view of correcting and reforming the Syracus- 
ans, vitiated and corrupted by the flattering and complaisant 
discourses of their orators, he chose that rough and manly 
laa^vue^of behaxin^ to tbei9% 
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Dion was mistaken in the most etsental point of goirrmtng* 
From the throne to the lowest office in the state, whoever it 
tbargtd with the care of ruling and conducting others, ought 
particularly to study the * art of managing men's tempers^ and 
of giving them that bent and turn of mind that may best suit 
his measures : which cannot be done by assuming the severe 
master, by commanding haughtily, and contenting one's self 
with la^ng down the rule and the duty with inflexible rigour* 
There IS in the right itself, in virtue, and the exercise of all 
functions, an exactitude and steadiness, or* rather a kind of 
stiffness, which frequently degenerates into a vice when carried 
into extremes. I know ft is never allowable to break through 
rules ; but it is always laudablct and often necessary to soften 
aind make them more convertible ( which is best effected by a 
kindness of manners, and an insinuating behaviour ; not always 
exacting the discharge of a duty in its utmost rigour ; over- 
looking abundance of snmll faults, that do not nnerit much no* 
tice^ and observing upon those which are more considerable, 
with favour and goodness $ in a word, in endeavouring by all 
possible means to acijuire people's affection^ and to render vir* 
tue and duty amiable. 

Dion's permission to kill Heraclides, which watf 6btained 
with difficulty, or rather forced from him, tommy to hi» 
natural disposition, as well as principles, cost hiAi dear, and 
brought the trouble and anguish upon him that fested to th< 
day of his death, and of which they were the principal cause» 

SECTION V. 

DIONYSIUS THE YOUNGE& RE-ASCENDS THE THtCNE. 

Calippus $, who had caused Dion to be murdered, and 
had substituted himself in his place, did not possess his power 
long. Thirteen months af^er, Hipparinus, Dionysius's bro- 
ther, arriving unexpectedly at Syracuse with a numerous fleet, 
expelled him from the city, and recovered his paternal sove- 
reignty, which he held during two years. ^ 

Syracuse f ^^ all Sicily, being harassed by different factions 
and intestine war, were in a miserable condition. Dionysius, 
taking the advantage of those troubles, ten years after he had 
been obliged to quit the throne, had assembled some foreign 
troops, and haying overcome Nypsius, who had made himself 
master of Syracuse, he reinstated himself in the possession of 
his dominions. 

X It was perhaps to thank the gods for his re-establishment, 
and to express his gratitude to them, that he sent statues of 

• Which art the ancient poets called ** flaxanlma, atque omnium 
•* regina rerum oratio." Cic. 1. i. de divin. n. 80. 

SA.M.36417. Ant. J. C. 3.57. Died. 1. xvi. p. 4»2— 436. 

tA.M.S654. Amt.J. C.»50. ^ Diod. I. xvi. p. 453. 
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gold and ivory to 01|finpia and Dclphos of very great value; 
The galleys which carried them were taken by Iphicrates, whd 
was at that time near Corcyra § with a fleet. He wrote to 
Athens to know in what manner he should dispose of his sac- 
red booty, and was answered not to examine scrupulously for 
what it was designed^ but to make use of it for the subsistence 
of his troops. Dionysius complained excessively of such treat- 
ment to the Athenians, in a letter vvhivh he wrote them, 
wherein he reproached with great warmth and justice their 
avarice and sacrilegious impiety. 

II A commandejr of pirates had acted much more nobly and 
more religiously in regard to the Romans about 50 years be- 
fore. After the taking of Veii, which had been ten years be- 
sieged, they sent a golden cup to Delphos* The deputies who 
carried that present were taken by the pirates of Lipara, and 
caiTied to that island. It w^s the custom to divide all the 
prizes ihey took as a common ttock./ The island at that time 
was under the govtrnmtnt of a magistrate more like the Ro- 
mans in his manners than those he governed. He was called 
Timasithens *, and his behaviour agreed well with the signifi- 
cation of his name. FuU of regard for the envoys, the sacred 
gift they carried, the motive of their offering, and more for 
the majesty of the god for whom it was designed, he inspired 
the multitude, that generally follow the example of those who 
rule them, with the same sentiments of respect and religion. 
The envoys were received therefore with all the marks of dis- 
tinction, and their expences borjie by the public. Timasitheus 
convoyed them with a good squadron to Delphos, and brought 
them back in the same manner to Rvorae. It is easy to judge 
bow sensibly the Romans were affected with so noble a prc- 
tceding. By a decree of the senate they rewarded Timasithe- 
us with great presents, and granted him the right of hospital- 
ity ; and fifty years after, when the Romans took Lipara from 
the Carthaginkns, with the same gratitude as if the action 
bad been but lately done, they thought themselves obliged 
to do further honour to the family of their bcniefactor, and 
resolved that all his descendants should be for ever exempt- 
ed from the tribute imposed Upon the other inhabitants of 
that island. 

This was certainly great and noble on both sides : but the 
contrast does no honour to the Athenians. 

To return to Dionysius t though he expressed some regard 
for the gods, his actions argued no humanity to his subjects. 
His past misfortunes, instead of correcting and softening hij 

§ Corfa. H Tit. Liv. Decad. i. 1. v. c. 28. Died. I. xvi. p. 307. 

• Timasitheus signiiies one who honours the gods. 

t Diod. i. xvi. p. 459, et 4^4. Plut. in Timol. p. 2S5, ct 248. 
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ilisposition, had only served to inflame it» and to render turn 
more savage and brutal than before. 

t The most worthy and considerable of the citizena» not1)e» 
ing able to support so cruel a servitude^ bad recdurte to Ice- 
tas, king of the Leontinesy and abandoning themselves to hit 
conduct, elected him their general ; not that they believed be 
differed in any thing from the most declared tyrantSi but be- 
cause they had no c^er resource* 

During these transactions* the Carthaginians* who were al* 
most always at war with the Syracuiiansy arrived in Sicily with 
a great fleet* and having made a great progress there* the Sid* 
lians and the people of Syracuse resolved to send an embastf 
into Greece* to demand aid of the Corinthians* from wboni 
the Syracusans were descended* and who had always openly 
declared against .tyrants in £avour of liberty* Icctas* who pro- 
posed no other end from his command than to make himKlf 
master of Syracuse* and bad no thoughts of setting it frec^ 
treated secretlj with the Carthaginians* though in public be 
affected to praise the wise measures of the Syracusans, and 
even sent bis deputiei along with theirs. 

Corinth % received the ambassadors perfectly well* and im* 
mediately appointed Timoleon their eeneral* He bad led a 
mired life for 20 years* vnthout interfering m public affiurs» 
and was far from believing* that at his age* and in the cir« 
"cumstances he then was* be should be thought of upon sudb 
an occasion* 

He was descended from one of the noblest families inCorintht 
loved bis country passionately* and discovered upon all occa* 
sions a singular hnmanity of temper* except against tyrants and 
^ad men. He was an excellent captain : and as in his youth 
M had all the matnrity of age* in age be had all the fire and 
courage of the most ardent youth. 

He had an elder brother called Timophanes* whom he ten^ 
derly loved, as he had demonstrated m a battle* in which ht 
'Covered him with his body* and saved his life at the great dan* 
ger of his own ; but his country was still dearer to him. That 
Wther having made himself tyrant of it, so black a crime gave 
him the sharpest affliction. He made use of all possible means 
to bring him back to his duty ; kindness* friendship* affection, 
remonstrances, and even menaces. But finding all his endea- 
vours ineffectual, and that nothing could prevail upon a heart 
abandoned to ambition, he caused his brother to be assassinate 
cd in his presence by two of his friends and intimates, and 

I Diod. 1. zvi. p. 459, et 464. Plut. in TimoL p. 836, «t fiM. 
t A. M. S655. Ant. J. C. S4&, 

Vol. IV. U 
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thought that upon such an occasion the laws of nature ougbt 
to give place to those of his country. 

That action was admired and applauded by the' principal ci- 
tizens of Corinth, and by most of the philosophers, who look- 
ed upon it as the most noble effort of human virtue ; and Plu- 
tarch seems to pass the same judgment upon it. All the world 
were not of that opinion, and some people reproached him as 
an abominable parricidcy who could not fail of drawing down 
the vengeance of the gods upon him* His mother especially, 
in the excess of her grief, uttered the most dreadful curses and 
imprecations against hitti ; and when he came to con sole her, 
not being able to bear the sight of her son*s murderer, she 
thrust him away with indignation, and skut her doors against 
him. 

He was then*stnick with all the horror of the most guilty, 
and giving himself up to the cruellest remorse, considered Ti- 
inophanes no longer as a tyrant, but as a brother, and resolved 
to put an end to his life, bv abstaining from all nourishment. 
It was with great difficulty his friends dissuaded him from that 
fatal resolution. Overcame by their prayers and entreaties, he 
was at length prevailed upon to live ; but he condemned him- 
self to pass the rest of his days in solitude. From that moment 
he renounced all public affairs ; and for several years nev^r 
came to the city, but wandered about in the most solitary and 
desart places, abandoned to excess of grief and melancholy; 
so true it is, that neither the praise of flatterers nor the false 
reasonings of politicians can suppress the cries of conscience, 
which is at once the witness, judge, and executioner of those 
who presume f violate the most sacred rights and ties of na- 
ture. 

He passed «0 years m this condition. He did indeed re- 
turn to Corinth at the latter part of that time, but lived there 
always private and retired, without concerning himself with the 
administration of the government. It was not without great 
repugnance that he accepted the employment of general ; but 
he did not think it allowable to refuse the service of his coun- 
try, and his duty prevailed against his inclination. 

Whilst Timoleon assembled hi« troops, and was preparing 
to si'iU the Corinthians received letters from Icetas, in which he 
told them, " that it was not necessary for them to make any 
** further levies, or to exhaust themselves in great expcncesto 
^« come to Sicily, and expose themselves to evident danger ; 
" that the Carthaginians, apprised of their design, w»erc wait- 
** ing to intercept their squadron in its passage with a great 
** fleet ; and that their slowness in sending their troops had 
** obliged him to call in the Carthaginians themselves to his aid, 
** and to make use of them against the tyrant." He had 
made a secret treaty with them, by which it was stipulated 
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hat after the expulsion of Dionysius from Syracuse, he should 
ake possession of it in his place. 

The reading of these letters,, for from cooling the zeal of 
he Corinthians, only incensed them more than at first, and 
astened the departure of Timoleon. He embarked on board 
en galleys, and arrived safe upon the coast of Italy, where the 
ews that cnrae from Sicily extremely perplexed him, and dis- 
ouraged his troops. It brought an account that Icetas had 
efeated Dionysius, and having made himself master of the 
reatest %>art of Syracuse, had obliged the tyrant to shut him- 
elf up in the citadel, and in the quarter called the isle, where 
e bf sieged him. ; and that he had given orders to the Cartha- 
inians to prevent Timoleon's approach, and tacomc on shorcr 
hat they might make a peaceable partition of Sicily between 
hem, when they should have reduced that general to retire. 

The Carthaginians in consequence had sent 20 galleys to 
iKegium. The Corinthians, upon their arrival at that port,- 
bund ambassadors from Icetas, who declared to Timoleon, that 
^e might-come to Syracuse, and would be well received there, 
provided he dismissed his troops. The proposal was entirely 
njurious, and at the same' time more perplexing. It seemed 
mpossible to beat the vessels which the barbarians had caused 
to advance to intercept them in their passage* being twice their 
force ;. and to retire, was to absmdoa all Sicily to extreme dis- 
tress, which could not avoid being the reward of Icetas's 
treachery, and of the support which the Carthaginians should: 
give the tyranny. 

In this delicate conjuncture, Timoleon demanded a confer- 
ence with the ambassadors, and the principal officers of the 
Gaithaginian squadron, in the presence of the people of Rhe- 
gium. It was only, he said, to discharge himself, and for his 
own security, that his country might not accuse him of having 
cJisvoheyed its orders, and betrayed its interests. The governor 
and magistrates of Rhegium were of intelligence with him.. 
They desired nothing. more than to see the Corinthians in pos- 
session of Sicily, and apprehending nothing so much as the 
stighbourhood of the barbarians. They summoned therefore 
3.n assembly,, and shut the gates of the city, upon pretence of 
preventing the citizens from going abroad, in order to th« 
applying themselves solely to the present affair. 

The people being assembled, long speeches were made of 
little or no tendency, every body treating the same subject, and. 
repeating the same reasons, or addmg new ones, only to pro- 
tract the council, and to gain time^ Whilst this was doing, 
iiine of the Corinthian galleys went off, and were suffered to- 
pass by the Carthaginian vessels, believing that their departure 
had been concerted with their own officers, who were in the* 
«ity, aad.that those nine, galleys were to return, to Corinth^, 
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the tenth rrmaiDtng to cany Timoleon to Icetas's army at 
Sjrracuse. When Timoleon was informed in a wh'sper, that 
his c^leys were at sea, he slipt gently through the crowds 
which to favour his going off, thronged exceedingly around 
the tribunal, H^ got to the 8ea-side» embarked directly, and 
having rejoined his galleys, they arrived together at Tauro- 
Utiehium, a city of Sicily, where they were received with open 
arms by Andromachus, who commanded it, and who joined 
his citizens with the Corinthian troops, to reinstate the Sicil- 
ian liberties. 

It is easy to comprehend how much the Carthaginians were 
surprised and ashamed of being so deceived : but, as somebody 
told them, being Phoenicians, who passed for the greatest cheats 
in the wor]d,fraud and artifice ought not to give them so much 
astonishment and displeasure^ 

Upon the news of Timoleon's arrival, Icetas was terrified,, 
and made the greatest part of the Carthaginian galleys advlmce. 
They had ISO long ships,^ 50,000- foot, and 300 armed char- 
iots. The Syracusans lost all hope when they saw the Car- 
thaginians in possession of the port, Icetas master of the citjr, 
Dionysius blociked up in the citadel, and Timoleon without any 
other hold in Sicily than by a nook of its coast, the small city 
of Tauromenium, with little hope and less force ; for his troops 
did not amount in all more than looo soldiers, and he had 
acarce provisions for their subsistence ; besides which the cit-. 
ies placed no confidence in him. The ills they had suffered 
from the extortion and cruelty that had been practised amongst 
them, had exasperated them against all commanders of troops, 
especially after the honid treachery of Calippus and Pharax ; 
who being both sent, the one from Athens,, and the other from 
Sparta, to free Sicily and expel the tjTants, made them con- 
ceive the tyranny gentle and desirable, so severe were the vexa- 
tions with which they had oppressed them. They were afraid 
of experiencing the lame treatment from Timoleon. 

The inhabitants of Adranon, a small city below Mount 
JEtna, being divided amongst themselves, one party had called 
in Icetas and the Carthaginians, and the other had applied to 
Timoleon.. The two chiefs arrived almost at the same time in 
the neighbourhood of Adranon ; the former with 50OO men, 
and the other with only I20a. Notwithstanding this inequal- 
ity, Timoleon, who justly conceived that he should find tbe 
Carthaginians in disorder, and employed in taking up their 
quarters, and pitching their tents, made his troops advance, 
and without losing time to rest them, as the officers advised 
him, he marched directly to charge the enemy,' who no sooner 
saw him than they took to their heels. This occasioned their 
filing only 300, and taking twice as many prisoners \ but tbe 
Carthaginian* lost theic oj^v^^ 3»4 aJJL thcijc baggage. Tkc 
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Adranites opened their gates at the time, and received Timo- 
leon. Other citied sent their deputies to him soon after, andl 
made their submission^^ 

Dionysius himself, who renounced his vain hopes, and saw 
himself at the point of being reduced, as full of contempt for- 
Icetas, vvho had sufl^ered himself to be so shamefully defeated, 
as of admiration and esteem for Timoleon, sent ambassadors. 
to the latter, to treat of surrendering himself and the citadel to 
the Corinthians. Timoleon, taking the advantage of so un- 
expected a good fortune, made Euclid atid Telemachus, with* 
400 soldiers, file off into the castle ; not all at once, nor in^the 
day lime, that being impossible, the Carthaginians being mas-» 
ters of the gate, but in platoons, and by stealth. These troops, , 
having got successfully into the citadel, took possession of it 
with all the tyrant's moveables, and provisions of war : for he 
had a considerable number of horse, all sorts of engines and 
darts, besides 70y00a suits of armour, which had been laid up:>- 
there long before. Dionysius had . also 2000 regular troops, , 
which with the rest he surrendered to Timoleon ; and. foe 
himself, taking with hin his money, and some few of his 
friends, he embarked unpcrceived by the troop? of Icetas, and; 
repaired to the the camp of Timoleon. 

It was the first time of hisJife that he^ had appeared in the^ 
low and abject state of a private person, and a suppliant ; he 
who had been born and nurtured in the arms of the tyranny,, 
and had seen himself majster of the most powerful kingdom 
that had ever been usurped by tyrants* He had possessed it- 
ten years entire, before Dion took arms against him, and some 
years after, though always in the midst of wars and battles^^ 
He was sent to Corinth *, with only one galley^ without con- 
voy, and with very little money. - He served there for a sight, 
every body rurming to gaze at him. ; some with a secret joy 
of heart to feed their eyes with the view of the miseries of a 
man, whom the name of tyrant rendered odious ; others with 
a kind of compassion, from comparing the splendid conditiotv 
from which he had fallen with the inextricable abyss of dis- * 
tress into which they beheld him plunged. 

His manner of Kfe-at Corinth did not long excite any scntr- 
ments in regard to him,, but those of* eontempt and indigna- 
tion. Repassed whole days in perfumers' shops, in taverns, 
or with actresses and singers, ^ispnting with them upon thc^ 
rules of mn«ic, and the harmbny of airs*^ Some people hav« 
thought, that he beh'aved in such a manner out of policy, not 
to give umbrage to the Cbriuthians, nor to discover any thought 
or desire of recovering his dominions. But such an opinionv 
does him too much honour ; and it seems more probable, thattc 
• A. M.:S657. Ant. J, C. 347* 
U3. ' ' 
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nurtured and educated at he was in dlnnkennesrand debauch* 
trj^ be only followed his inchnatioo^and that he passed h» 
life in the kind of slarery into which he was fallen^ as he had 
done upon the throne> having no other resource or consolatioa 
in his misfortunes. 

* Some writers sav^ that the extreme poverty to which he 
was reduced at Connth obliged him to open a' school there,. 
and to teach children to read ;. perhaps^ say s Cicero (without 
< doubt jestingly), to retain a species of empire, and not abso- 
lutely to renounce the habit and pleasure of commanding. 
Whether -^that were his motive or not, it is certain that Di- 
onystus, who had seen himacif master of Syracuse, and of almost 
all Sicily^ who- had possessed immense riches, and bad numer- 
ous fleets and great armies of horse and foot under his com* 
nand : that the same Dionysius, reduced now almost to beg- 
gary, and from a king become a schoolmaster, was a good les- 
son for persons of exalted station^ not to con&de in their gran- 
deur, nor to rely too much upon their fortune.. The Laccdae- 
nonians some time after gave Philip this admonition. \ That 
prince baving written to them in very haughty and menacing 
terms, they made him no other answer, but '< Dionysius at 
^ Corinth.^* 

An expression of Dionysius, which has been preserved, seems- 
to argue, if tt be true, that he knew how to make a good use 
of his adversity, and to turn his misfortunes to his advantage ; 
which would be very much to his praise, but contrary to what 
has been related of him before. § Whilst he lived at Corintb, 
a stranger rallied him unseasonably, and with an indecent 
grossness, upon his commerce which the philosophers during 
his most splendid fortune, and asked him by way of insult, 
©f what consequence all the wisdom of Plato had been to 
him ? " Can you believe then,** replied he, ** that I have je- 
^ ceived no- benefit from Plato, and see me bear ill fortune ai 
•• 1 do r 



SECTION VI. 

TIMOLBON: ft^STORSS LIBERTY TO STRACUSI, AND IMSTU 
TUTES WISS LAWS. — HIS D£ATH« 

After the retreat of Dionysiu8,|| Icetas pressed the siege 
fif the citadel of Svracuse with the utmost vigour, and kept 
It so closely blockea up, that the convoys sent to the Corin- 
thians could not enter it without great difficulty. Timoleon,. 

• etc. Tusc. Quaest. 1. iii. n. 27. f Val. Max. 1. vL c. 9. 

\ Demet. Phaler. de eloq. 1 1. 1. viii. § Plut. in TimoL p. 243- 

II A. M. 3658. Ant. J. C 84^. PluU. ia Timol. p. 243—348. Dio^ 
lx\ri.p* 465,,et47* 
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who was at Catana» sent them frequently thither. To deprive 
them of this relief* Icetas and Mago set out together with de- 
sign to besiege that place. During their absence, Leon the 
Corinthian, who commanded in the eitadelt having observed 
from the ramparts, that those who had been left to continue 
the siege were very remiss in. their duty, he made a sudden 
furious sally upon them, whilst they were dispersed, killed part 
of them, put the rest to flight, and seized the quarter of the 
eity called Achradina, which was the strongest part of it* and 
had been least injured by the enemy. Leon forti^ed it in the- 
best manner the time would admit, and joined it to the citadel 
by works of communication. 

This bad news caused Mago and Icetas to return immedi- 
atelyt At the same time a body of troops from Corinth land» 
ed safe in Sicily, ha^'ng deceived the vigilance of the Cartha* 
ginian squadron posted to intercept them. When they were 
landed, Timoleon received them with joy, and after having 
taken possession of Messina, maeched in battle array against 
Syracuse. His array consisted of only 4000 men. When he 
approachedibe city, his first care was. .to send emissaries among 
the soldiers that bore arms for Icetas. They represented to> 
them, that it was highly shameful for Greeks, as they were,. 
to labour that Syracuse and all Sicily should he given up ta 
the Carthaginians, the wickedest and most cruel of all barbar* 
ians : that Icetas had only to join Timoleon, and to act in con« 
eert with him against the common enemy. Those soIdierSf. 
having spread these insinuations throughout the whole carop^ 
gave Mago violent sitspicions of his being betrayed \ besides^ 
which, he had akeady for some time sought a pretext to retire* 
For these reasons, notwithstanding the entreaties and warm re*- 
monstrances of Icetas, he weighed anchor, and set sail for 
Africa, shamefully abandoning the conquest of Sicily. 

Timoleon's army the next day appeared before the place inr 
Kne of battle, and attacked it in three different quarters with 
so much vigour and success, that Icetas's troops were univer- 
sally overthrown and put to flight. Thus, by a good fortune 
that has few examples, he carried Syracuse by force in an 
instant, which was .it that time one of the strongest cities in the 
world. When he had made himself roaster of it, he did not 
act like Dion in sparing the fbrts and public edifices for their 
beauty and magnificence. To avoid giving the same cause of 
suspicion, which at first decried, though without foundation,, 
and at length ruined that great manr he caused proclamatioa 
to be made by sound of trumpet, that all Syracusans, who- 
would come with their tools, might employ themselves in de« 
molishing the forts of the tyrants. In consequence of which, 
the Syracusans considering that proclamation and day as the 
toianiencein^nt of their liberty » ran in multitudes to thecitap. 
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del, which thcjr not only demolished » but the palaces of the i 
tyrant ; breaking open their tombs at the same timey which 
they also threw down and destroyed. 

The aitadel being razed, ^ind the. ground made level, Timo- 
I'eon caused tribunals to be erected upon it, for the dispensation 
of justice in the name of the people ; that the same place from 
whence, under the tyrants, every day some bloody edict had 
issued, might become the asylum and bulwark of liberty and 
innocence. 

Timoleon was master of the city ; but it wanted people to 
inhabit it ; for some haying perished in the wars and seditions, 
and others having fled to avoid the power of the tyrants, Syra- 
cuse was become a desert, and the grass was gcown so high in 
the streets that horses grazed in them. All the cities of $ci]y 
vcere almost in the same condition. Timoleon and the Syra- 
cusans therefore found it necessary to write to Corinth, to de- 
sire that people might be sent from Greece to inhabit Syra- 
cuse ; that otherwise the country could never recover itself, 
and was besides threatened with a new war : for they had re- 
ceived advice, that Mago having killed himself, the Cartha- 
ginians, enraged at his having acquitted himself so ill of his 
charge, had hung up his body upon a cross, and were making 
great levies tu return into Sicily with a more numerous amif 
than at the beginning of the year. 

Those letters being anived with ambassadors from Syracuse, 
who conjured the Corinthians to take compassion of their city, 
and to be a second time the founders of it,, the Corinthians 
did not consider the calamity of that people as an occasion of 
aggrandising themselves, and of making themselves masters of 
the city, according to the maxims of a baSe and infamous po- 
licy, but sending to all the sacred games of Greece, and to all 
public assemblies, they caused proclamation to be made in them 
by heralds, that the CorinthiaBS having abolished the tyranny, 
and expelled the tyrants,- they declared free and independenf 
the Syracusans, and all the people of Sicily who should return 
into their own country, and exhorted them to repair thither, 
to partake of an equal and just distribution of the lands amongst 
them. At the same time they dispatched couriers into Asia, 
and into all the isles, whither great numbers of fugitives had 
retired, to invite them to come as soon as possible to Corinth, 
which would provide them vessels, commanders^ and a safe 
convoy, to transport them into their country at its own ex* 
pence. ' 

Upon this publication Corinth received universal praises and 
blessings, as it justly deserved. It was evefy-where proclaimed, 
that Corinth had delivered Syracuse from the tyrants, had pre- 
served it from falling into the hands of the barbarians, and re- 
•tored it to its citizens* It is not necessary. to insist here upoa 
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the grandeur of so noble And generous an action : the mere re- 
lation of it must make the impressLun that always rcst\Ui from 
the great and noble ; and every body owned, that never con- 
quest nor triuinph equalled the glory which the Corinthians 
then acquired by so perfect and magnanimous a disinteiested«-> 
ness. 

Those who came to Corinth, not being sufficiently numerous* 
demanded an addition of inhabitants from that city and fronb 
all Greece to augment this kind of colony. Having obtained 
their request, and finding themselves increased to 10,000, thty 
embarked for Syracuse, where a multitude of people from all 
parts of Italy and Sicily had joined Timoleon* It was said 
their number amou«tt\j to 60,000 and upwards. Timolcoa 
distributed the lands amongst them gratis ; but sold them the 
houses, with which he raised a very grent sum ; leaving it ta 
the discretion of the old inhabitants to redeem their own : and 
by this means he collected a considerable fund for such of the 
people as were poor and unable to support tit her their owo 
necessities or the charges of the war. ' 

The statues of the tyrants, and of all tb« princes who had 
governed Sicily, were put up to sale 5 but first they were cited », 
and sentenced in the forms of law. 0«e only escaped the rigour 
of this inquiry, and was preserved ; which was Gelon, who 
had gained a celebrated victory over the Carthaginians at Hi- 
tnera, and governed the people with lenity and justice ; for- 
which his memory was still cherished and honoured. If th€ 
same scrutiny were made into all statues, 1 do not know whe- 
ther many would continue in being, 

* History has preserved another sentence passed also in rc^ 
gard to a statue, but of a very different kind. The fact is 
curious, and will excuse a digression. Nicon, a champion of 
Thasus, an island in the JEjjean sea, had been crowned MOO. 
times victor in the solemn games of Greece. A man of that 
merit could not fail of being envied. After his death, one of 
his competitors insulted his statue, and gave it several blows.; 
to revenge perhaps those he had formerly received from him it 
represented. But the statue, as if sensible of that outrage, 
fcU from its height upon the person th*l: insulted it, and killed 
him. The son of him who had been crushed to death, pro- 
ceeded juridically against the statue, as guilty of homicide, 
and punishable by the law of Draco. That famous legislator, 
of Athens, to inspire a greater horror for the guilt of murder, 
had ordained that even inanimate thiags should be destroyed- 
^hich should occasion the death of a man by their fall. The 
Thasians, conformable to this law, decreed that the statue 
ihould be thrown into the sea. But some years after, bcLin 

* Swdas in Kw» ^ausan, L vl 5. $46*. 
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afflicted with great famine, and having consulted the oracle of 
Dclphos, they caused it to be taken out of the sea, and ren- 
dered new honours to it. 

Syracuse being raised in a manner from the grave, and peo- 
ple flocking from all parts to inhabit it, Timoleon, desirous of 
treeing the oiher cities of Sicily, and finally to extirpate tyran- 
ny and tyrants out of it, began his. march with his army. He 
compelled Icetas to renounce his alliance with the Carthagi. 
nians, obliged him to demolish, his forts and to live as a private 
person In the city of the Lcontines. Leptinus, tyrant of 
Apollonia, and of several other cities and fortresses, seeing 
himself in danger of being t«ken by force, surrendered himself. 
Timoleon spared his life, and sent him to Corinth; fork 
thought nothing more great and honourable, than to let Greece 
sec the tyrants of Sicily in a state of humiliation and living 
like exiles. 

He returned afterwards to Syracuse, to regulate the govern- 
ment, and to institute such laws as should be most important 
and necessary, in conjunction with Ccphalus and Dionysius, 
two legislators sent to him by the Coiinthians : for he had not 
the weakness to des're unlimited power, add sole administra- 
tion. But on his departure, that the troops in his pl^ migl^t 
get something for themselves, and to keep them in exercise at 
Uie same time, he sent thsm, under the command of Dinarchus 
and Demaratus, into all the places subject to the Carthaginians. 
These troops brought over several cities from the barbarians, 
lived always in abundance, made much booty, and returned 
with considerable sums of money, which was of great service 
in the support of the war. 

* About this time the Carthaginians arrived at Lilybaeum, 
under Asdrubal and Imilcar, with an army of 70,000 men, 
200 ships of war, 1000 transports laden with machines, armed 
chariots, horses, ammunition, and provisions. They proposed 
no less than the entire expulsion of the Creeks out of Sicily. 
Timoleon did not think fit to wait their advancing ; and though 
he could raise only 6 or 7000 men, so great was the peoples 
terror, he marched with that small body of troops against tlie 
formidable army of the enemy, and obtained a celebrated vic- 
tory near the river Crimesus ;..anr account of which n^ay be 
found in the history of the Carthaginian?. Timoleon return- 
ed to Syracuse amidst shouts of joy and universal applauses. 

He had before effected the conquest and reduction of the 
Sicilian tyrants, but had not changed them, nor taken from 
them their tyrannical disposition. They united together, and 
formed a powerful league against him. Timoleon immediate- 
ly took the field, and soon put a finalend to their hopes. He. 
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made them all suffer the just punishment their revolt deserved. 
Icetas, amongst others, with his son, were put to death, as ty- 
rants and traitors. His wife and daughters, having been sent 
to Syracuse, and presented to the people, were also sentenc- 
ed to die, and executed accordingly. The people, without 
doubt, designed to avenge Dion their first deliverer by that 
decree : for it was the same Icetas who had caused Arete, 
Dion's wife, his sister Aristomache, and his son, an infant, to 
be thrown into the sea. 

Virtue is seldom or never without envy. Two accusers sum- 
inoned Timoleon to answer for his conduct before the judges, 
and having assigned him a certain day for his appearance, de- 
manded sureties of him. The people expressed great indig- 
tion against s«ich a proceeding, and would have dispensed with 
so great a man's observing the usual formalities ; which he 
strongly opposed, giving for his reason, that all he had under- 
taken had no other principle than th.rt the- laws might have 
their due course. He was accused of malversation during hift 
command of the army. Timoleon, without giving himstlf the 
trouble to refute those cahimnies, only replied, •♦ th;it he 
*' thanked the gods, who had he;ird his prayers, and that he 
" at length saw the Syracusans enjoy an entire liberty of bay- 
"•* ing every thing ; a liberty absolutely unknown to them un- 
" der the tyrants, but which it was just to confine within due 
« bounds .*' 

That great man had given Syracuse wise laws, had purged 
all Sicily of the tyrants who had so long infested it, had re-es- 
tablished peace and security universally, and supplied the cities 
ruined by the war with the means of reinstating themselves. 
After such glorious actions, which had acquired him an un- 
bounded credit, he quitted his authority to live in retirement. 
The Syracusans had given him the best house in the city in gra- 
titude for his great services, and another very fine and agree- 
able one in the country, where he generally resided with hit 
wife and children, whom he had sent for from Corinth ; for he 
did not return thither, and Syracuse v/as become his country* 
He had the wisdom, in resigning every thirtg, to abstract him- 
self entirely also from envy, which never fails to attend exalted 
stations, and pays no respect to merit, however g?tat and sub- 
stantial. He shunned the rock on which the greatest "men, 
through an insatiate lust of honours and power, are ot^en 
shipwrecked ; that is, by engaging to the end of th^ir lives in 
new cares and troubles, of which age renders them incapable, 
and by choosing rather to sink under, than to lay down, the 
weight of them. 

Timoleon, who knew all the value of a noble and glorious 
leisure, acted in a different manner. He passed the rest of his 
life a& a private person, enjoying the grateful satisfaction of 
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seeing so many cities, and such a numerous people* indeb^ 
to him for their happiness and tranquillity : but he was al- 
ways respected and consulted as the common oracle of Sicily. 
Neither treaty of peace, institution of law, division of land, nor 
regulation of government, seemed well done, if Timoleon had 
not been consulttd* and pat the last hand to it. 

His age w^8 tried with a very sensible affliction, which be 
supported with astonishing patience ; it was the loss of sight. 
That accident, far fiom Ic'.ittjin^ him in the consideratioo and 
regard of the .people, sn ved only -to augment them. The Sy- 
racusans did not content themselves with paying him freqaent 
visits ; tfjcy conducted all strangers both in town and country 
lo see their bsnt- factor and deliverer. When they had any 
important affair to deribcratc upon in the assembly of the peo- 
ple, they called him in to their assi^ance, who came thither 
in a chariot drawn by two horses, which crossed the public 
placS to the theatre ; and in that manner he was introduced 
tnto the assembly, amidst the shouts and acclamations of joy 
of the whole people. After he had given his opinion, which 
was always religiously observed, h\s domestics reconducted 
'him across the theatre, followed by all the citizens beyond 
the gates with continual shouts of joy and clapping oi hands. 

He had still greater honours paid to him after his death. 
"Kothing was wanting that could add to the magnificence oi 
the procession which followed his bier, of which the tears that 
were shed, and the blessings uttered by every body in honour 
of his memory, were the noblest ornaments. Those tears were 
neither the effect of custom and the formality of mouming> 
i|or exacted by a public decree, but flowed from a native 
source, sincere affection, lively gratitude, and inconsolable sor- 
row. A law was also made, that annually for the future, up' 
on the day of his death, the music and gymnastic games should 
be cdtbrated with horse-races in honour of him. But what 
was still more honourable for the memory of that great man, 
was the decree of the SyraCusan people, that whenever Sicily 
should be engaged in a war with foreigners, they should send 
to Corinth for a general. 

I do not know that history has any thing more great and 
accomplished than what it says of Timoleon. I speak not on- 
ly of his military exploits, but the happy success of all his un- 
deri^kings. Plutarch observes a characteristic in them, which 
distinguishes Timoleon from all the great men of his times, 
and makes use upon that occasion of a very remarkable com- 
parison. There is, says he, in painting and poetry, pieces 
which are excellent in themselves, and which at the first view 
may be known to be the works of a master, but some of them 
denote their having cost abundance of pains aud application ; 
whereas in others an easy and native grace is seen, which adds 
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exceedingly to their value ; and andbngst the latter te placet 
the poems of Homer. There is something of this sort occurs 
when wc compare the great actions of BiHiminondas and Agc- 
€ilaus with those of Timoleon. In the irormer, we find them 
executed with force and i innumerable diifficulties ; but in the 
latter, there fs &n easiness and facility, which distinguish them 
as the work not of fortune, but of virtue^ which fortune seems 
to have taken pleasure in seconding^ It is Plutarch who still 
speaks. 

But not to mention his militsfir^ actions, what I admire most 
in Timoleon is his w^m and disinterested passion for the pub-, 
lie giDod, and his reserving only for Kimself the pleasure of 
•eeil»g others happy by his services ; his extreme remoteness 
from ambition and haughtiness $ his honourable retirement 
into the country ; hh modesty, moderation and indifierence 
for the honours paid him ; and. what is still more uncommon^ 
his aversioti Tor all llattery:^ and even just praises. Whei% 
somebody extolled in his presence bi& wisdomi valour^ and 
glory, in having expdied the tytan^s, lie made no answer, but 
that he thought himself obliged to express his gratitude to 
the gods^ vtYkOy having 'decreed to restore peace and liberty to 
Sicily, had vdHched to ihalte choice of him in preference to 
all others for so honourable a ministration ; for he was fully 
persuaded that all human events are guided and disposed bjp 
the secr^ decrees of "divine providence. What a treasure^, 
what a happiness ibr a state is such a iHinister I 

For the better understanding his value, we have only i9t 
compare the condition of Syracuse under Timoleon with itst 
state under the two Dionysiuses. It is the same city, inhat^ 
itants, and people % but how different is it under the differ- 
ent jg^ovemments we speak of ! The two tyrants bad no» 
thoughts but of making themselves feared, and of depressin^^ 
their subjects to render them more passive. They were ter? 
rible in effect, as they desired to be ; but at the same time 
dctesft:^ and kbhOrred, and had more to fear from their 8ub-> 
jectsthan their subjects from them. Timoleon, on, the con- 
trary, who looked upon himself as the father of the Syraci^^- 
san people, and who had no thoughts but of making them 
happy, enjoyed the refined pleasure of being beloved and re* 
vercd as a parent by his children ; and he was remembered 
amongst tbenii with blessings, because they could, not reflect 
upon the peace and felicity they enjoyed without calling ta 
tnind at the same time the wise legislator tp whon> they were, 
indebted fi^ those inestimable blessings* 
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CHAP. I. 

THIS book contains principally the history of two very 
illustrious generals of the Thebans, Epaminondas and 
Pelopidas ; the deaths of Agesilausy king of Sparta, and of 
Artazerxes Macmon, king of Persia. 

SECTION I. 

fTATI 6F GRBICB FROM THE TREATY OF ANTALCIDE8. 

Th e peace of Antalcides * , of which mention has been made 
in the third chapter of the ninth book, had given the Grecian 
ttates great matter of discontent and division. In effect of that 
treaty, the Thebans had been obliged to abandon the cities of 
Boeotia, and let them enjoy their liberty ; and the Corinthians 
to withdraw their garrison horn Argos, which by that means 
became free and independent. The Lacedaemonians, who were 
the authors and executors of this treaty, saw their power ex- 
tremely augmented by it, and were industiious to make further 
additions to it. They compelled the Mantinasans, against 
whom they pretended to have many causes of complaint in the 
last war, to demolish the walls of their city, and to inhabit 
four different places, as they had done before. 

f The two kings of Sparta, Agesipolis and Agesilaus, were 
of quite different characters, and as opposite in their opinions 
upon the present state of affairs. The first, who was naturally 
inclined to peace, and a strict observer of justice, was for hav- 
ing Sparta, already much exclaimed against for the treaty of 
Antalcides, suffer the Grecian cities to enjoy their liberties, 
according to the tenor of that treaty, and not disturb their 
tranquillity through an unjust desire of extending their domin- 
ions. The other, on the contrary, restless, active, and full 

• A. M. S617. Ant. ?. C d67. Xenoph. bisL GrsBC. L ▼. p. 350. ^t, 
tDiod.l.XT.p. SU. 
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of great views of ambition and conquest, breathed nothing 
but -war. ^ 

* At the 'same time deputies arrived at Sparta from Acan- 
thus and Apollonia/two very considerable cities of Macedonia, 
in respect to Olynthus, a city of Thrace, inhabited by Greeks, 
originally of Chalcis in Euboeaf . Athens, after the victories 
of Salamin and Marathon, had conquered many places on the 
side of Thrace, and even in Thrace itself. Those cities threw 
off the yoke, as soon- as Sparta, (at the conclusion of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war) had ruined the power of Athens. jOlynthui 
was of this number. The deputies of Acanthus and ApoUo- 
r»ia represented in the general assembly of the allies, that 
Olynthus, situated in their neighbourhood, daily improved in 
strength in an extraordinary manner ; that it perpetually ex- 
tended its dominions by new conquests 5 that it obliged all the 
cities round about to submit to it, and to enter into its mea- 
sures ; and was upon the point of concluding an alliance with 
the Athenians and the Thebans. The affair being taken into 
consideration, it was unanimously resolved that it was neces- 
sary to declare war against the Olynthians. It was agreed 
that the allied cities should furnish 10,000 troops, with liberty, 
to such as desired it, to substitute money, at the rate of three 
oboli a-day for each foot-soldier, and four times as much for 
the horse. The Lacedaemonians, to lose no time, made their 
troops march directly, under the command of Eudamidas, who 
prevailed with the cphori that Phaebidas his brother might 
have the leading of those which were to follow, and to join 
him soon after. When he arrived in that part of Macedonia 
which is also c^led Thrace, he garrisoned such places as ap- 
plied to him for that purpose, seized upon Potidaea, a city in 
alliance with the Olynthians, which surrendered without mak- 
ing any defence, and began the war against Olynthus, though' 
slowly, as it was necessary for a general to act before his troops 
were all assembled. 

% Phaebidas began his march soon after, and being arrived 
near Thebes, encamped without the walls near the gymnasium, 
or public place of exercise. Ismenius and Lcontides, both 
polem^fchs, that is, generals of the army, and supreme magi- 
strates of Thebes, were at the head of two different factions* 
The first, who had engaged Pelopidas in his party, was no 
friend to the Lacedaemonians, nor they to him, because he 
publicly declared for popular government and liberty. The 
other, on the contrary, favoured an oligarchy and was sup- 
ported by the Lacedaemonians with their whole interest. I 
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am joMiged to enter into tbb detail, because the^ereot I m 
|oing to re]ate» and which waa a conscc^ueQce of it, occasioBv 
the inipoitant war between, the Thebans and Spartans. 

This being the state of affiiirs at Thebes, Leontides. applied 
to Phaebidas, and proposed to him to seize the citadel called 
Cadmsat to expel the adherents of Ismenius» and to give tbe 
Lacedaemonians possession. of it* He repx:esented to him, that 
aothing coqU be moi« glorious for him than to make himself 
Master of Thebes, whilst his brother was endeaTouring to re- 
duce Oiynthus ; that he would thereby facilitate the sacccssof 
his brotM^s enterprise ; and that the Thebans, who had pro- 
hibited their citizens by decree to bear arms against tbe Oiy n- 
thians would not fail,, upon his m^ing himself master of the 
citadel, to supply him with whatever number of horse and foot 
he should think proper for the reinforcement of Eudamidae. 

m^sbidas, who had much ambition and little conduct, aod 
who had no other ^ew than to si^aKae himself by some ex* 
Mordinary action,, without examining the conseouenccs, suf- 
fered himself to be easily persuaded^ Whilst Uie Tbebanv 
entirely secure under the treaty of peace lately concluded b^ 
the Grecian stales, celebrated the feast of Ceres, and expected 
nothing less Uian such an act of hostility, Phsebidas, conducted 
hy L«ootides,.took possession of the citadeU The senate vu 
then sitting. Leontides went to them, and declared that tbere 
was nothing to be feared from tbe Lacedaemonians, who bad 
entered the citadel ; that they were only the enemies of those 
who were for disturbing the public tranquillity ; that as for 
himself, by the power his office of polemarch gave bim d 
confining whoever caballed against tbe state, he should put Is* 
menius into a jrface of security, who factiously endeavoured to 
break the peace. He was siezed accordingly, and carried to 
the citadel. The party of Ismenius seeing their chief a pri- 
aoner, and apprehending the utmost violence for themselves, 
quitted the city with pixcipitation, and retired to Athens, to 
the number of 400 and upwards. They were soon after ban- 
ished by a public decree. Pelopidas-^^s of the number ; but 
J^p2S2lnon4M rezaaincd at Thebes unmolested, being disre- 
garded as a man entirely devoted to the study of pbilosopbyi 
who did not intermeddle in affairs of state, and also from ha 
poverty, which left no room to fear any thing from him. A 
new polemarch was nominated in the room of Ismenius, aoi I 
Leontides went to Lacedaemon. . _ 

The news of Phaebidas'^ enterprise, who at a time of gene- 
ral peace had takei) possession of a citadel by force, upon whick 
he had no claim or right, had occasioned great murmurings 
and complaints. Such especially as opposed Agesilaus, who 
was suspected of having sbafcd in the scheme, demanded by 
Trtio^ oipders Phsipbidc^s kid comxnjtted.so strafige a brcashot 
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public faith. Agesilausy who well knew that those warm re» 
proaches were aimed at him, made no difficulty of justifying 
Pbaebidas, and declared openly, and before all the worldy 
*< that the action ought to be considered in itself, in order 
■* to understand whether it were useful or not $ that whatever 
** "wras expedient for Sparta, he was not only permitted, but 
*< conimaaded to act upon his own authority, and without 
** waiting the orders of any body :*'— 'Strange principles to be 
advancea by a person who upon other occasions had main- 
tained, *♦ that justice was the supreme of virtues, and that 
•« without it, valour itself, and every other great quflily, were 
<< useless and unavailing." It is the same man that made an- 
swer, when somebody in his presence magnified the king of 
Persia's grandeur, " he whom you call the great kine, in 
*« what is he greater than me, unless he be more just ? A 
truly noble and admirable maxim, that justice must be the rule 
of <iubatever excels and is great ; but a maxim that he had on- 
ly in his mouth, and which all his actions contradicted ; con- 
formable to the principle of the generality of politicians, who 
imagine that a statesman ought always to have justice in hit 
mouthy but never lose an occasion of violating it ioic the ad- 
vantage of his country. 

But let us now hear the sentence which the august assembly 
of Sparta, so renowned for the wisdom of its counsels and the 
equity of its<iecrees, is'about to pronounce. The affair being 
maturely considered, the whole discussed at targe, and the man- 
ner of it set in its full light, the assembly resolved that Phar- 
bidas should be deprived of his command, and fined 100,000 
drachms *^; but that they should continue to hold thecitadd» 
and keep a good garrison in it» What a strange contradiction 
was this, says Polybius X I what a disregard of all justice and 
reason ! to punish the criminal, and approve the crime ^ and 
not only to approve the crime tacitly, and without having anjr 
share in it, but to ratify it by the public autljority, and con- 
tinue it in the name of the state for the advantages arising 
from it \ But this was not all ; commissioners, appointed by 
all the cities in alliance with Sparta^ were dispatched to the 
citadel of Thebes to try Ismenius, upon whom they passed 
sentence of death, which was immediately executed. Snch 
flagrant injusti/se seldom remains unpjunished^ To act in such 
a manner, says Polybiua again, is neither for one's country's 
interest nor one's own. 

f Teleutias, Agesilaus's brother, had been substituted in the 
place of Phasbidas^to command the rest of the tioops of the 
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aUtct deaigted against OlyntfaiM, wtitber be marched %rith aH 
expedition. The city was strong, and furnished with every 
thing necessary to a good defence. Several Mlliea were made 
with great success, in one of w^hich Teleutias was killed. The 
oext year king Agesipolis had the command of the an&y. Tb« 
campaigR passed in skirmishing, without any thing. decisiVe. 
Agesipolis died soon after of a disease, and was succeeded by 
bis brother Cleombrotus, who i^igned nine years. % AboiU 
that time be^an the lOOth Olympiad. Sparta made fresh 
efforts to termmate the war with the Olynthtans. Polybidas 
their general pressed the siege with vigour* The place betng 
ia want of provisions, was at last obliged to surmuler, and 
Was received by the Spartans into the number of their aUie&. 

SECTION n. 

IfARTA's P&OSfBaiTT.— CHARACTER 9T TWO ILX.USTRS- 
OU8 THBBANSy EFAM1N0NDA8 AND PEI.OPIDAS- 

The fbrtnneof the Lacedxmonians never appeared witb 
rreater splendor, nor their power more strongly established. 
All Greece was subjected to them either by force or alliance. 
They were in possession of Thebes, a most powerful city, and 
with that of all Boeotia. They had found means to bumble 
Argos,and to hold it in dependence. Corinth was entirely at 
their devotion, and obeyed their orders in every thing. The 
Atiienians, abandoned by their allies, and reduced almost to 
their own strength, were in no condition to make head against 
them. If any city or people in their alliance attempted to 
adistract themselves from their powcr,.an immediate punish- 
ment reduced them to their former obedience, and terrified 
all others from following their example. Thus masters by 
tea and land all trembled before them ; and the most formid- 
able princes, as the king of Per^ and the tyrant of Sicily^ 
seemed to evilalate each other fn courting their friendship and 
alliance. 

^ A ptospcritY founded in injustice can be of no long dora^ 
tiott* The greatest blows that were given the Spartan power 
came from the quarter where they had acted the highest in- 
juries, and from whence they did not seem to have any thing 
to fear, that is to say, from Thebes. Two illustrious citizens 
af that state will make a glorious appearance upon the theatre 
of Greece, and for that reason deserve our notice in this 
place. 

These are Pdopidats and Epaminon^as *, both descended 
from the noblest families of Thebes. Pelopldas, nurtured in 
the greatest afflueiice, and, whUst young, sde hen- of a y^rj 
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ich and Botlmhiitg family, employed his wealth from the first 
;>osses8ton of it in the relief of such as had occasion for it, and 
Yierited his favour ; showing, in that wise use of his riches, that 
ie was really their master, and not their slave : for, according 
:o Aristotle's femark, repeated by Plutarch -f^, most men either 
make no use at all of their fortunes, out of avarice, or abuse* 
rhem in bad or triflhig expences* As for Epaminondas, pov- 
erty was all his inheritance, in which his honour, and one 
might almost say his joy and delight, consisted: He was bom 
of poor parents, and consequently familiarised from his infancy 
with poverty, which he made more grateful and easy to him. 
by his taste for philosophy. Pelopidas, who supportea a great 
number .of citizens, never being able to prevail* on him to ac- 
cept his ofieiis, and to make use of bis fortune, resolved ta 
share in the poverty of his friend by making him his example^ 
and became the model as well as admiration of the whole 
eity, from the modesty of his dress, and the frugality cf bis^ 
table.- 

X If Epaminondas was troor as to the goods of fortune, those^ 
ef the head and heart made him most ample amends. Modest, 
prudent, grave, happy tn improving occasions,, possessing in a 
supreme degree the science of war, equally valiant and wise, 
easy and complaisant in the commerce of the world, suffering 
with incredible patience the people's, and even his friends* ill 
treatment, tmiting with the ardour for military exercises A 
wonderful taste for study and the sciences, piquing himself 
especially so much upon truth and sincerity^ tbat he made a 
•cruple of telling a lie even in jest, or for diversion. Adeo vf- 
ritatis diligens^ ut nejoc9 quidem tnentiretur, 

* They were both equally inclined to virtue. But Pelopi- 
das was best pleased with the exercises of the body, and Ep»- 
Jninondas with the cultivation of the mind. For which rea- 
son they employed their leisure, the one in the palsestra and 
the chaccy amd the other in conversation and the study of phi- 
losophy. 

But what persons of sense and judgment must principally 
admire in them, and which is rarely found in their high rank, 
is the perfect union and friendship that always subsisted between 
them during the whole time they were employed together ui- 
the administration of the public- affairs, whether in war or 
peace. If we esamine the government of Aristides and The- 
tnistocles, that of Gimon and Pericles, of Nicias and Alcibia* 
<le8, we shall find them foil of trouble, dissention, and debate* 
The two friends we' speak of held the first otSceSrin the state $. 

tCor. Nep<in£pam.c. iii * fTut. in Pe!o)[>. p^ 279^ 
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all great aflTairt |>a8aed though their hands; erery thing wa 
confided to their care and authority. In such delicate -con- 
junctures what occasions of pique and jealousy generally arise 1 
But neither difierence of 8entiment» diversity of interest, nor 
the least emotion of enyy^ ever altered their union and good 
understanding ; the reason of which was, their being found- 
ed upon an unalterable principle* that is, upon Tirtue ; which 
in all their actions, says Plutarch, occasioned their having nei- 
ther glory nor riches, the fatal sources of strtfe and division in 
view, but solely the public good, and made them desire not the 
advancement or honour of their own families, but to render 
their country more powerful and flourishing. Such were the 
two illustrious men who are about to make their appearance} 
and to give a new face to the affairs of Greece^ by the great 
events in which they have a principal share. 

f Leontides, being apprised that the exiles had retired to 
Athens, where they had been well received by the people, and 
were in great esteem with all people of worth and honour, sent 
thither certain unknown persons to assassinate the most consi- 
derable of them. Only Androclides was killed, all the rest 
escaping the contrivances of Leontides. 

At the same time the Athenians received letters from 
Sparta, to prohibit their receiving or asasting the exiles, and 
with orders to expel them their city, as they were declared 
common enemies by all the allies. The humanity and virtue 
peculiar and natural to the Athenians, made them reject so 
uifamous a proposal with horror. They were transported 
with the occasion of expressing their gratitude to the Thebans 
for a previous obligation of the same nature ; for the Thebans 
had contributed most to the re-establish ment of the popular 
government at Athens, having declared in their favour by a 
public decree, contrary to the prohibition of Sparta ; and it 
vras from Thebes Thrasybulus set out to deliver Athens from 
the tyranny of the thirty. 

Pelopidas, though at that time very young, went to all the 
exiles one after another, of whom Melon was the most con- 
siderable. He represented to them, *< that it was unworthy 
^ of honest men to content themselves with having saved 
« their own lives, and to look with indifference upon their 
•* country, enslaved and miserable i that whatever good-will 
<< the people of Athens might express for them, it was not 
<* fit that they should suffer their fete to depend upon the dfr 
<< crees of a people, which their natural incoxvsistency, and tbe 
« malignity of orators that turned them any way at will, might 
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^ soon alter :. that it was necessary to haajard every thing, af- 

* tcr the example of Thrasybulusy and to set before them Jbia 

* intrepid valour and generous fortitude as a model : that a». 
' he set out from Thebes to supps'f ss and destroy the tyrants. 
' of Athens, so they might go .from Athens to restore Thebet, 

* its ancient liberty*" 

This discourse- made all the impression upon the exiles that: 
;ould be expected. I^bey sent privately to inform their. friends^ 
It Thebes of their resolution^ who extremely approved their 
ieeign. Charon,, one of the principal persons of the city^ of- 
fered to receive the conspirators into his house. Pb^tdas found; 
cneans to get himself made secretary to Arsfaidastand Philipr 
who were then polemarchs, or supreme magistrates of thecity^ 
As for Epaminondas, be had for some time diligently endea- 
voured to inspire the younger Thebans by his discourse with 
a passionate desire to throw oflFt he Spartan yoke. * He was. 
ignorant of nothing that h%d been projected, but he believed 
that he ought not to have any share in it, because, as he said» 
he could not resolve to imbrue his bands in the blood of his 
country 5 foreseeing that his. friends would not keep within 
the due bounds of the enterprise, however lawful ia itself^and 
tjiat the tyrants would not peri^ alone ; and convinced be* 
sides, that a citizen, who should not appear to have takeiv 
either party, would have it in his power to influence the peo- 
ple with the better effect. 

The day for the execution of the prsject being fixed, the 
exiles thought proper, that Pberenicus, with all the conspirap 
tors,^ should stop at Thriasinm, a little town not far fro0|r: 
Thebes, and t)iat a small number, of the youngeflr of thea^ 
should venture into the city. Twelve persons m the heft f»- 
milies of Thebes, all united by a ftrict and faithfol friendship 
with each other, though competitors for glory and honour, 
offered themselves for this bold enterprise. Pelopidas was of 
this number. After having embraced their companions, and 
dispatched a messenger to Charon to give him notice of their 
coming^ they set out dressed in mean habits, carrying hqiinds 
with them, and poles in their hands for pitching of netsj^ that 
such as they met on the way might have no suspicion of them, 
and take them only for hunters that had u^andered after their 
game. 

Then- nvessengcr being vnved at Thebes, and having in- 
formed Charon that they were set out, the approach of danger 
did not alter his sentiments ; and as.he wanted neither courage 
nor honour, he prepared bis house for theh' reception. 

One of the conspirators, who was no bad roan, loved his 
Qouiitry, and would have served the exiles with all his poweri^ 

^ l&v^. de gen, Socrat. ^ 5dAt. 
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bat haul neither the resolution nor conftancy necessary for sucli 
an enterprise* and could think of nothing but diCRculties and 
obstacles that presented tbcmsclTcs in crowds to his imagina- 
tion. Much disordered whh the prospect of danger, thisp^r- 
aon retired into his house without saying any thing, and dis- 
patched one of his friends to Melon and Pelopidas, to desire 
them to defer their enterprise, and return to Athena till a 
more favourable opportunity. Happily that friend, not find* 
ing his horse's bridle, and losing a great deal of time in quar- 
reling with his wife, was prevented from going. 

Pelopidas and his companions, disguised like peasants, and 
having separated from each other, entered the city at different 
gates towards the close of day. It was then early in the win- 
ter, the north wind blew, and the snow fell ; which contri* 
buted to conceal them, every body keeping within doors up- 
on account of the cold weather ; besides which, it gave them 
an opportunity of covering their faces. Some who were in 
the secret received and conducted them to Charon's house, 
where of esuies and others their whole nuaiber amounted 

to 48. 

Philidas, secretary to the * boeotarch, who was in the plot, 
had some time before invited Archias and his companioni 
to supper, promising them an exquisite repast, and the com- 
pany of tome of the finest women in the city. The guests 
being met at the appointed time, the^ sat down to table< The; 
had been free with the glass, and were almost drunk, when it 
was whispered about, but not known where the report began, 
that the exiles were in the city. Philidas, without showing 
any concern, did his utmoft to change the discourse, Archiai 
however, sent one of his officers to Charon, with orders to 
come to him immediately. It was now late, and Pelopicfaj 
and the conspirators were preparing to eet out, and had put 
on their armour and swords, when on a sudden they heard a 
knocking at the door. Somebody went to it, and being told 
by the officer, that he was come from the magistrates with 
orders for Charon to attend them immediately, he ran to him 
half out of his wits to acquaint him with that terrible message. 
They all concluded that the conspiracy was discovered, and 
believed themselves lost before it would be possible to tt€c\itt 
any thing worthy their cause and valour. However, tky 
were all of opinion that Charon should obey the order, and 
. present himself with an air of •assurance to the magistrates, ^ 
Yoid of fear, and unconscious of offence. 

Charon was a man of intrepid courage in dangers which 

• The magistrstes and generals who were charged with thcgo^ 
•rnment of Thebes were called bceotarcht, that it to say, camsuv* 
•ri 9r govtraort of Boeotian 
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:hreatened only himself ; but at that time^ tetriied for bis 
Hends, and apprehending also that he should be suspected of 
iome treachery, if so many brave citizens, whom he had re- 
reived into his house, should be destroyed, he went to his wife's 
ipartroent, and fetched his only son, of 15 years old at most, 
^ho in beauty and strength excelled all the youths of his age, 
md put \i\m into the hands of Pelopidas, saying at the same 
ime, <* if you discover that I have betrayed you, and have 
' been guilty of treachery upon this occasion, revenge your* 
' selves on me in this, my only son, whom, as dear as he is to 

* me, I abandon to you, and let him fall a victim wivhout 
' mercy to his father's perfidy." 

These expressions wounded them to the heart : but what 
^ave them the most sensible pain, was his imagining there was 
iny one amongst them so mean and ungrateful as to form to 
limself the least suspicion in regard to him. They conjured 
lim unanimously not to leave his son with them, but to put 
lim into some place of safety, that hi& friends and country 
flight not want an avenger* if he should be so fortunate as to 
escape the tyrants. " No,*' replied the father, «* he shall stay 
' with you, and share your fate. If he must perish, what 
' nobler end can he make, than with his father and best 
' friends ? For you, my son, exert yourscjf beyond your 

* years, and show a courage worthy of you and me. You 

* see here the most excellent of the Thcbans. Make under 
' such masters a noble essay of glory, and learn to fight ; or, 

* if it must be so, to die, like them, for liberty. For the 

* rest, I am not without hopes ; for I believe, that the justice 
" of our cause will draw down the favour and protection of 
' the gods upon us." He concluded with a prayer for themy 
md after embracing the conspirators went out. 

He took pains on his way to recover himself, and to compose 
lis looks and voice, that he might not appear under any con- 
:ern. When he came to the door of the house where the feast 
A'as kept, Arcbias and Philidas came out to him, an J asked 
he meaning of a report, that disaffected people were arrived 
n the city, and were concealed in some house. He seemed 
istonished ; and finding by their answers to his questions that 
hey had no precise information of any thing, he assumed a 
)older tone, and said, " it is very likely the report you speak 

* of is only a false alarm, intended to interrupt your mirth : 

* However, as it ought not to be neglected, I will ^o immc- 

* diately and make the strictest inquiry possible into it." Phr- 
idas praised his prudence and zeal ; and carrying Archiat 
)ack into the company, he plunged him again in the debauch, 
md continued the entertainment, by keeping the guests ia 
)erpetual expectation of the women he had promised them. 

Charon^ on his return horne^ found his friends all preparcdt 
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not to conquer or to sare their lives, bat ^o die gloriously, 
and to tell themselves as dear as they could. The serenity 
and joy of bis look explained beforehand that thcv had no- 
ihing to fear. He repeated al! that had passed ; after which, 
they had no thoughts but of the instant execution of a desigoi 
to which the least delay might occasion a thousand obstacles. 

In effect, at that very instant happened a second storm* ht 
snore violent than the first, and which seemed as if it could 
not possibly hW of making the enterprise miscarry. A cou- 
rier from Athens arrived in great haste with a packet^ which 
contained a circumstantial account of the whole conspiracy) 
as wae afterwards discovered. The courier was brought first 
to Archias, who was far gone in wine, and breathed nothing 
but pleasure and the bottle. In giving h^m his dispatchesf 
lie said, •• my lord, the person who writes you these letters, 
•* conjures you to read them immediately, being serious af- 
«* fairs.'* Archias replied, laughing, " * serious affairs to»- 
** morrow :" which words were afterwards used by the 
Greeks as a proverbs and taking the letters he piitthem -f- un* 
der his pillow, and continued the conversation and debauch. 

The conspirators were at that time in the streets, divided 
into two parties ; the one, with Pelopidas at their head, march- 
ed against Leontides, who was not at the feast ; the other 
against Archias, under the command of Charon. These bad 
put on women's habits over their armour, and crowned them* 
selves with pine and poplar wreaths, which entirely covered 
their faces. When they came to the door of the apartment 
where the ftast was kept, the guests made a great noise, and 
«et up loud shouts of joy. But they were told that the wo- 
men would not come in till the servants were all dismissed^ 
which was done immediately. They were sent to neighbour^ 
ing houses, where there was no want of wine for their enter* 
tainment. The conspirators by this stratagem having made 
themselves masters of the lield ot battle^entered sword in hand, 
and showing themselves in their true colours, put all the guests 
to the sword, and with them the naagistrates, who were ftiU of 
wine, and in no condition to defend themselves. Pelopidas 
met with more resistance. Leontides, who was asleep in bedi 
awaked with the noise that was made» and rising immediately, 
armed himself with his sword, and laid some of the conspira* 
tors at his feet $ but was at last killed himself. 

This grand affair being executed in this manner with so much, 
dispatch and success, couriers were immediately dispatched to 
Thiriasum. The doors of the prisons were broke open, and 
500 prisoners let out. The Thcbans were cajled upon to 
resume their liberty, and arms were given to all they met. 

♦ 'ot/mp lif ia^ tfH, ri (nc^sStg. f The Oreeks ate lying on bcdi 
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The ^oils sdBxed to the porticoes were taken down, and the 
armourers and cutlers shops broke open for that purpose. 
Epamtnondas and Gorgidas came in arms to join them, with 
some old persons of great estimation^ wboAi they {lad got t<»- 
gethcr. 

The whole city Vas in great terror and confusion ; the 
houses all illuminated with torches and the streets thronged' 
with the multitude passing to and fro. The people, i^ a con* 
stern ation at what had happened, and for want of sufficient in* 
formation, waited impatiently for the day to know their destiny. 
The Lacedaemonian captains were therefore thought guilty of 
a very great error in not falling upon them dliring their disor« 
der ; for the garrison consisted of 1 J60 men, besides 3000 who 
had taken refuge in the citadeK Alarmed by the cries they 
beard, the illuminations thej saw in the houses, and the tu« 
mult of the multitude runmng backwards and forwards, they 
lay Ftill and contented themselves with guarding the citadel^ 
after having sent couriers to Sparta with the news of what had 
happened, and to dematld an immediate reinforcement. 

The next day at sun-rise the exiles arrived with their armsy 
and the people were summoned to assemble. Epaminondas 
and Gorgidas conducted Pelopidas thither, surrounded with 
all their sacrificers, carrying in their hailds the sacred bandages 
and fillets, and exhorting the citizens to assiot their country, 
and to join with their gods. At this sight the whole assembly 
rose up with loud acclamations and clapping of hands, an^ 
received the conspirators as their benefactors and deliverers* 
The same day, Pelopidas, Melon, and Charon, were elected 
boeotarchs. 

Soon aft^r the exiles, arrived 5obo foot, and 500 horse, 
sent by the Athenians to Pelopidas, under the command or 
Demophoon. Those troops, with others which joined them 
from all the cities of Bo^otia, composed an army of I2,ooo 
foot, and as many horse ; and without loss of time besieged 
the citadel, that it might be taken before relief could come 
from Sparta. 

The besieged made a vigorous defence, in hopes of a speedy 
succour, and seemed resolved rather to die than surrender the 
place : at least, the Lacedaemonians were of that opinion ; but 
they were not the greatest number of the garrison. When 
provisions began to fall short, and famine to press them, the 
rest of the troops obliged the Spartans to surrender. The 
garrison had their lives granted them* and were permitted to 
retire whither they thought fit. They were scarce marched 
out, when the aid arrived. The Lacedaemonians found Cle* 
ombrotus at Megara, at the head of a powerful army, which| 
With a little more expedition, might have saved ths dtadel* 
Vol. IV* X 
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Bot tbU was not the fint time the natural slowness of the La- 
cedxmoniaDS had occasioned the milicarnage of their enter- 
prises. The three commanders who bad capitulated were 
tried. Two of them were punished with death» and the third 
bad so great a fine laid upon him, that, not being able to pay 
ity he banished himself from Peloponnesus. 

Pelopidas had all the honour of this great exploit) the mo^ 
memorable that ever was executed by surprise and stratagem. 
Plutarch, with reason, compares it to that of Thrasybulus. 
Both exiles, destitute in themselves of all resource, and reduced 
to implore a foreign support, form the bold design of attack- 
ing a formidable power with an handful of men, and over- 
coming all obstacles to their enterprise solely by their valour, 
had each of them the good fortune to deliver their country, 
and to change the face of its afiairs entirely. For the Athe- 
nians were indebted to Thrasybulus for that sudden and happy 
change, which freeing them from the oppression they groaned 
under, not only restored their liberty, but with it their ancient 
splendour, and put them into a condition to humble, and make 
Sparta tremble in their turn. We shall see in like manner, 
tliat the war which reduced the pride of Sparta, and deprived 
it of the empire both by sea and land, was the work of this 
single night, in which Pelopidas, without taking either citadd 
4)X fortress, and entering only one of twelve into a private house, 
unloosed and broke the chains imposed by the Lacedsemonians 
on all the other states of Greece, though it appeared imprac- 
ticable eve;' to produce such an effect. 

SECTION III. 

iPHODRlAS FO&MS A DESIGH AGAINST THE PIRXUS. 

The Lacedaemonians *, after the injury they pretended to 
have received by the enterprise of Pelopidas, did not continue 
quiet, but applied themselves in earnest to their revenge. A$c- 
silaus, rightly judging an expedition of that kind, of which 
the end was to support tyrants, would nof reflect much honour 
upon him, left it to Cleombrotus, who had lately succeeded 
king AgesipoHs, under pretence that his great age dispensed 
with his undertaking it. Cleombrotus entered Boeotia with 
his army. The first campaign was not vigorous, and tenrn- 
nated in committing some ravages in the country ; after which» 
the king retired, and detaching part of his troops to Sphodn* 
as, who commanded at Thespiae, returned to Sparta. 

The Athenians, who did not think themselves in a condition 
to make head against the Lacedaemonians, and were afraid of 

• A. M. 3627. Ant. J. C. S??. Xenoph. 1. v. p. 568—572. Pi* 
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the consequences in which their league with the Thcbans was 
likely to engage them, repented their having entered into it, 
and renounced it. Those who persisted to adhere to the The- 
ban party were some imprisoned, some put to death, others 
banished, and the rich severely fined. The Thcban afFaira 
seemed almost desperate, not having any alliance to support 
them. Pclopidas and Gorgidas were then at the head of 
them, and were studious of finding means to embroil the 
Athenians with the Lacedaemonians ; and this was the strata- 
gem they contrived. 

Sphodrias the Spartan had been left at Thespia? with a body 
of troops to receive and protect such of the Boeotians as should 
revolt against Thebes. He had acquired some reputation 
amongst the soldiery, and wanted neither courage nor ambi- 
tion ; but he was rash, superficial, full of himself, and conse- 
quently apt to entertain vain hopes. Pelopidas and Gorgidas 
sent privately a merchant of his own acquaintance to him with 
the offer, as from himself, of a considerable sum of money, 
and with insinuations more agreeable to him than money, as 
they flattered his vanity. " After having represented to bin^ 
" that one of his merit and reputation ought to form some 
** great enterprise to immortalize his name, he proposed to 
** him the seizing of the Pirasus by surprise, when the Athe- 
*• nians had no expectation of such an attempt : he added, 
** that nothing could be more grateful to the Lacedaemonians 
" than to see themselves masters of Athens; 'and that the 
** Thcbans, enraged at the Athenians, whom they considered 
" as traitors and deserters, would lend them no assistance.'* 

Sphodrias, fond of acquiring a great name, and envying 
the glory of Maedibas, who, in this sense, had rendered hfm- 
lelf renowned and illustrious by his unjust attempt upon The- 
bes, conceived it would be a much more shining and glorious 
exploit to seize the Piraeus of his own accord, and deprive the 
Athenians of their great power at sea, by an unforeseen attack 
by land. He undertook the enterprise therefore with great 
joy ; which was^ neither less unjust nor less horrid than that of 
the Cadmaea, but not executed with the same boldness and 
success. For having set out in the night from Thespias, with 
the view of surprising the Piraeus before light, the day-break 
overtook him in the plain of Thriasium near Elcusis, and find- 
ing himself discovered, he returned shamefully to Thespian 
with some booty which he had taken. 

The Athenians immediately sent ambassadors with their 
complaints to Sparta. These ambassadors found, that the La- 
cedaemonians had not waited their arrival to accuse Sphodrias, 
but had already cited him before the council to answer for his 
conduct. < He was afraid to obey that summons^ having just 
reason ta apprehend the issue of a trials and the resentment of 
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his cooQtiy, He bad a aoD, who had cootracted a strict and 
tender friendship with the son of Agesilaus. The latter so& 
cited his father so earnestly^ or rather tormented him with such 
extreme importunity and perseverance, that he could not re- 
fuse Sphodrias his protectiofif and got him fully absolved^ 
Agesilaus was little dcltcate» as we have seen already, in point 
of justice^ when the service of his friends was in question. He 
was besides* of all mankind, the most tender and indulgent 
{ither to his children. It is reported of him^ that when {ha 
were little* he would play with them* and divert himself with 
riding upon a stick amongst them ; and that having been sur- 
prised by a friend in that action* he desired him not to id: 
any body of it till himself was a father. 

* The unjust sentence passed in favour of Sphrpdias by the 
Spartans, exceedingly incensed the Athenians* and determined 
them to renew their alliance with Thebes immediately, and to 
assist them with all their power. They fitted out a fleet, and 
gave the command, of it to Timotheus* son of the illustrious 
Conon* whose reputation be well sustained by his, own valour 
^d exploits. It was he whom his enemies* in cBvyoftiie 
glory he had acquired by his great actions* painted sleeping, 
with the goddess fortune at his feet* taking towns in nets for 
him f : but upon this occasion he proved that he was not asleep. 
After having ravaged the coast of Laconia* he attacked the 
isle of Corcyra f, which he took. He treated the inhabitant! 
with great hunnanity* and made no alteration in their libeitf 
9r laws* which very much incline4 the neighbouring cities ut 
favour of Athens. The Spartans on their side made power- 
ful preparations for the war, and were principally intent upoa 
retaking Corcyra. Its happy situation between Sicily J«° 
Greece rendered that island very important. They ^^^^fl 
engaged Dionysius the tyrant in the expedition, and demanded 
aid of him. In the mean time they, dispatched their fleet un- 
der Mnasippus. The Athenians sent 60 sail against thcio to. 
the relief of Corcyra* under Timotheus at first ; but soon after, 
ppon his seeming to act too slowly, Iphicrates was subslitatea 
in his place^ Mnasippus having made himself odious to iii| 
troops by his haughtiness* rigour* and avarice, was very'" 
obeyed by them* and lost his life in an engagement. JP'J' 
crates did not arrive till after his death* when he received ad- 
vice, that the Syracusan squadron of ten galleys appro^^"*^' 
which he attacked so successfully, that not one of them escap- 
ed. He demanded, that the orator Callistratus, and Chabms, 
one of the most renowned captains of his time, should be joi'^' 
cd in commission with him. Xenophon admires bis ^^ 

, • Xenoph. L v, 5.84-e*589. Plut in Agesi p. 6ia,#l' Jf * 
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and greatness of soul upon that account^ in being satisfied witiv 
appearing to have occasion for council, and not apprehending^ 
to share the glones of his victories with others. 

Agcsilaus had been prevailed upon to take upon him the 
command of the troops against Thebes. He entered fioeotiar 
where he did abundance of damage to the Thebans, not wilh* 
3ut considerable loss on his own side. The two armies came 
ijvery day to blows, and were perpetually engaged, though 
lot in formed battle, y^t in skirmishes which served to instruct 
ht Thebans in the trade of war, and to inspire them with 
valour, boldness, and experience. It is reported that the Spar- 
an Antalcides told Agesilaus very justly upon this head, when? 
K was brought back from Boeotia much wounded, «« my lord 
I Agesilaus,. you have a fine reward fo» the lessons you have 
' given the Thebans in the art of war,, which, before you^ 
* taught it them, they neither would nor could- learn." It 
was to prevent this inconvenience, that Lycurgus, in one of" 
ht three laws which he calls rhetrae, forbade the Lacedaemo- 
nians to ntake war often upon the same enemy, lest they should^ 
make them too good soldiers, by obliging them to the frequent 
iefence of themselves. 

Several campaigns passed in this manner without any thing 
aecisive on either side. It was prudent in the Theban general* 
not to hazard a battle hitherto,, and to give their soldiers time 
to inure and embolden themselves.; When the occasion waa 
favourable, they let them loose like generous hounds, and 
after having giv«n them a taste of victory by way of reward^ 
Jljey called them off, contented with their courage and alacrity*. 
The principal glory of their success and this wise conduct wa** 
due to Pelopidas., 

The engagement at Tegyra, which was a kind of prelude to- 
the battle of Leuctra, added much to his reputation. Having 
railed in his enterprize against Orchomenos, which had joined 
the Lacedaemonians, at his return he found the tnemy posted 
to intercept him near Tegyra. As soon as the Thebans per- 
ceived them from the defiles, somebody ran in all haste to Pe*- 
lopidas, and told him," we are fellen into the enemy's hands.'*' 
** Ah !** replied he, **.why should we not rather say, that they 
'* arc fallen. into ours I" At the same time he ordered his cav- 
Jilry, which were his rear guard, to advance to the front, that 
^^7 might begin the fight. He was assured that his foot,, 
which were only 300, and were called the sacred battalion,, 
would break through the enemy wherever they charged,i 
though superior in number, as they were by at least two thirds- 
The assault began where the generals of each party were post- 
ed, and was very rude. The two generals of the Lacedxmo- 
^ans, wh^ad charged Pelogidas, were presently killed ^^alB 



thatwere with them being either slain or dispersed. The rest 
of the Lacedaemonian troops were so daunted » that they open- 
ed a passage for the Thebansy who might have marched on to 
save themsei'ves if they had thought fit : but PeloiMdas, dts- 
datning to make use or that opening for his retreat, advanced 
against those who were still drawn up in battle, and made so 
l^reat a slaughter of them» that they were all dismayed, and 
fled in disonder. The Thebans did not pursue them far, lest 
they should be surprised. They contented themselves with 
having broken them, and with making a glorious retreat not 
inferior to a victory, because through the enemy dispersed and 
defeated. 

This little encounter, ibr it can be called no more, was in 2 
manner the source of the great actions and events we are 
about to treat of. It had never happened till then in any war, 
cither against the barbarians or Greeks, that the Lacedaemo- 
nians had been defeated with the superiority of number on 
their side, nor even with equal forces in battle aeray. For 
which reason they were insupportaUy proud, and their repu- 
tation alone kept their enemies in awe, who never durst show 
themselves in the field before them, unless superior in number. 
They now lost that glory, and the Thebans in their turn be- 
came the tenor and dread even of those who had rendered 
themselves so universally formidable. 

The enterprise of Artaxerxes Mnemon against Egypt,* and 
the death of £vagoras king of Cyprus, should naturally come 
in here But I shall defef those artieles^ to av(Hd breaking ur . 
•poB the Theban affairs. ^ 

SECTION IT. 

MIW TROUBLES IN GRrEECE. — THE LACEDJBVOiriAM 
DECLARE WAR AGAINST THEBES. 

Whilst || the Persians were engaged in the Egyptian war, 
great troubles arb^e in Greece. In that interval the Thebanj, 
having taken Plataea f , and afterwards Thespiae, entirely de- 
molished those cities, and expelled the inhabitants. The Pla^ 
taeans retired to Athens with their wives and children, where 
they were received with the utmost favour, and adopted into 
the number of the citizens. 

J Artaxerxes being informed of the state of the Grecian 
aifairs, sent a? new embassy thither ^o persuade the eeverarcitici 
and republics at war to lay do^'n their arms, and accommo- 
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date their iltfilrences updn the plan of the treaty ©f Antalci* 
des. By tbat.peace, as has been observed in its>|»lace9 it wa« 
concluded, thatk^all the cities of Greece ^lould enjoy their lib- 
erty, and ble governed by their own laws.- In virtue of this arti- 
cle, the Lacedaemonians pressed the Thebans to restore their 
liberty to all the cities of Bceotia, to rebuild Piatxa and Thes- 
piae which they had demolished, and to restore theni with their 
dependences to their ancient inhabitants. The Thebans on their 
side insisted also, that the Lacedsemonians should give liberty 
to all those of Laconia, and that the city of Messene should be 
restored to its ancient possessors. This was what equity re- 
quired ; but the Lacedaenaonians, believing themselves much 
superior tt>the Thebans, were for imposing a law upon them 
which they would not submit to th«m6elves. 

All Greece being weary of a war, which had already lasted* 
several campaigns, and had no other end than the aggrandiflK 
ing of that state, was seriously intent upon a general peace, and^ 
with that viewf had sent deputies to Lacedaemon, to concert 
together the means of attaining so desirable an effect. $ Among 
those deputies Bpaminondas was of the first rank. He was at' 
that time celebrated for his great erudition and profound know 
fedge in philosophy^ but he had not yet given any very dis- 
tinguished proofs of his great capacity for the command of 
armies, and the administration of public a^airs. Seeing^ that 
all the deputies, out of respect for Agesilaus, who declared, 
openly for the war, were afraid to contradict him or to differ 
from his opinion in any thing, a very common eflfect of too 
impenous a power on one side, and too servite a submission oiv 
the other ; he was the only one that spoke with a wise and 
noble boldness, as became a statesman who had no other view 
but the public good. He made a speech, not for the Thebans 
alonei hwt for Greece in general ; in which he proved, that 
fte war augmented only the power of Sparta, whilst the rest 
of Greece was reduced, and iniined by it. He insisted princi- 
paliy upon the necessity of establishing the peace in eqiiality 
and justice, because no peace could be solid and of long dura* 
tion but that wherein all parties should &nd an equal advan- 
tage. 

A discourse like this, founded 'evidently upon reason and 
Justice, and pronounced with a grave and serious tone, never 
fails of makiilg impression. Agesilaus plainly distinguished 
from the attention and silence with which it was beard, that 
the deputies were extremely affected with it, and would not 
fail to act conformably to his opinion. To prevent that effect, 
he demanded of Bpaminondas, •* whether he thought it just 
^ and reasonable, that Boeotia should be feee and tadepend* 
• - • ■ 

{Plut.inAge6iLp.61K 
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«« ent ?" that is to say, whether he agreed, that the cities <rf 
Bceotia ehould depend no longer upon Thebes. ^ JSpaiiMsioiidss 
immediately asked in his turn with great vivacity, *« wbetiier 
^ he thought it just and reasonable, that Laconia should enjoy 
<« the same independence and liberty ?" Upon wrhich Agesi- 
laus rising from his seat in great rage, insisted upon* bis declar- 
ing plainly, ** whether he would consent that Bceotia should 
<* be free ?" Epaminondas retorted his question again, and 
asked, *< whether, on his side, he would consent that Laco- 
•« nia should be free ?" Agesilaus, who wanted only a pretext 
for breaking with the Thebans, struck them directly out of 
the treaty of alliance, which they were about to conclude^ 
The rest of the allies signed it less out of inclination than not 
to offend the Lacedaemonians, whose power they dreaded. 

* In consequence of this treaty,, all the troops in the field 
were to be disbanded. Cleombrotus, one of the kings €& 
Sparta, was then at Phocis, at the head of the army. He 
wrote to the ephori to know the republic's resolutions. Pro- 
thous, one of the principal senators, represented, that there 
was no room for deliberations, for that Sparta, by the late 
agreement, has made the recal of the troops indiq>en8ible % 
i^esilaus was of a different opinion^. Angry with the The- 
bsins, and particularly with Epaminondas, he was absolutely 
bent on the war for an opportunity of revenge ;rand the present 
seemed most favourable, when all Greece was free and united|. 
and only the Thebans excluded the treaty of peace. The ad- 
vice of Prothous was therefore rejected by the whole coancil^ ^ 
who treated him as an honest well-meaning dotard, that 
knew nothing of the matten ^ the Divinity, from thencefonh, 
as Xenophon observes, promoting their downfal. The ephori 
wrote immediately to Cleombrotus to march against the The- 
bans with his troops, and sent orders at the same time to all 
their allies to assemble their forces, who were averse to this 
war, and did not join in it but with great reluctance, and out 
of fear of contradicting the Lacedaemonians, whom they did 
not yet dare to disobey. Though no happy consequences 
pould be expected from a war, visiWy undertaken contrary 
to all reason and justice, and from the sole motive of resent- 
ment and revenge : the Lacedaemonians, however, from the 
superiority of their numbers, assured themselves of succes*,. 
and imagmed that the Thebans,. abandoned If their allies, 
were in no condition to. oppose them. 

f The Thebans were much alarmed at first. They saw 
themselves alone, without allies or support, whilst all Greece 

• Xenoph. L ti. p. 593—597. Died. 1. xv. p. 865—87 1, Plut k 
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loked upon tiienvas utterly^ lost ; not knowing that in a single 
lan they had more than armies.. This was Epaminondas.. 
[e was appointed general, and had several coneagues joined 
1 commission with him. He immediately raised all the troops 
e could» and began his march. His army did not amount 
3 6000 men, and the enemy had above four times that num- 
ter. Aa several bad omens were told him to prevent his set- 
ing out, he replied only by a verse of Homer of which 
he seose is, f <* there is t)ut one good omen to fight for 
* one's country." However, to. reassure the soldiers, by na- 
ure superstitious, and. whom he observed to be discouraged, 
LC instructed several pecsons to come from different places, and 
eport auguries and omens in his favour, which revived' the 
pint and hopes of the troops. 

Pelopidas was not then in office, but commanded the sacred, 
battalion. When he left his house to go to the army, his 
mi^y in taking her last adieu, conjured him with a flood of 
tears to take care of himself :. " That," said he, " should be 
" recommended to young people ;: but for generals, they have 
^' no occasion for such advice ; the care •¥ other^ should be 
^ recommended to them.'* 

Epaminondas had wisely taken care to secure a pass, bf 
whif h Cleombrotus might have shortened his march consider- 
ably. The latter, after having taken a large compass, arrived 
at Leactra, a small town of Boeotia, between Platasa and Thes- 
piae. Both parties consulted whether they should give battle ; 
which Cle«mbrotus resolved by the advice of all his officers,^ 
who represented to him,, that if he declined fighting with such' 
a supenortty of troops, it would conQrm the current report^ 
that he. secretly favoured the Thebans. The latter had an 
essential reason fpr hastening a battle before the arrival of the 
troops, which the enemy daily expected- However the six 
generals, who formed the council of war, differed in their sen-*, 
timenta. The seventh, who was Epaminondas, came in very^ 
good time to join the three that were for fighting, and hiS: 
opinion carrying the question, the battle was resolved upon.. 
This was in the second year of the l02d Olympiad. 

The two armies were very unequal in number. That of the 
^«aced«raonians, as has been said, consisted of 34,000 foot, 
and 1600 horse. The Thebans had only 6000 foot and 40a. 
horse ; hut all^f them choice troops, animated by their expe- 
rience of the war, and determined to conquer or die. The 
Lacedaemonian qavalry, composed of men picked up by chance, 
without valour, and ill disciplined, was as much inferior to their 
enemies in courage, as superior in number. The infantry 
could not be depended on, except the Lacedaemonians ; th^ 
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allies, as has been said* haying engaged in the war with reluc- 
tance, because they did not approve the motive of k, and were 
besides dissatisSed with the Lacedaemonians. 

The ability of the generals on either side supplied the place 
of numerous armies, especially of the Theban, who was the 
most accomplished captain of his time. He was supported by 
Ptlopidas at the head of the sacred battalion, composed of 300 
Thebans, united in a strict friendship and affection, and en- 
gaged under a particular oath never to fly, but to defend each 
other to the last drop of their blood. 

Upon the day of battle the two armies drew up on a plain. 
Clcombrotus was npon the right, consisting of Lacedaemoni- 
ans, on whom he confided most, and whose files were twelve 
deep. To take the advantage which his superiority of horse 
gave him in an open country, he posted them in the firont of 
the Lacedsemonians. Archidamus, Agesilaus's son» was at 
the head of the allies, who formed the left wing. 

Epaminonuas, who resolved to charge with his left, which 
he commanded in person, strengthened it with the choice of 
his heavy-armed troops, whom he drew up 50 deep. The 
sacred battalion was upon his left, and closed the wing. T 
rest of his infantry were posted upon his right in an oblique 
line, which, the farther it extended, was the more distant 
from the enemy. By this uncommon disposition, his design 
was to cover his flank on the right, to keep off his right wing 
as a kind of reserved body, that he might not hazard the 
event of the battle upon the weakest part of his army ; and to • 
begin the action with his left wing, where his best troops were 'l 
posted, to turn the whole weight of the battle upon king Cle* 
ombrotus and the Spartans. He was assured, that if he could 
penetrate the Lacedaemonian phalanx, the rest of the army 
would soon be put to the route. As for his horse, he disposed 
them after the enemy's example in the front of his left. 

The action began by the cavalry. As that of the Thebani 
were better mounted and braver troops than the Lacedaemo- 
nian horse, the latter were not long before they were broke, 
and driven upon the infantry, which they put into some con- 
fusion. Epaminondas following his horse close, marched swift- 
ly up to Cleombrotus, and fell upon his phalanx with all the 
weight of his heavy battalion. The latter, to make a diver- 
sion, detached a oody of troops with orders t6 take Epami- 
nondas in flank, and to surround him. Pelopidas, upon the 
sight of that movement, advanced with incccdible speed and 
boldness at the head of the sacred battalion to prevent the 
enemy's design, and flanked Cleombrotus himself, who, bjr 
that sudden and unexpected attack, was put into disonrier. 
The battle was very rude and obstinate, and whilst Cleombro- 
tus could acty the victory continued in suspen^SiL SLQd declared 
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for neither party. When he fell dead with his wpunds^ the 
Thebans, to complete the victory, and the LacediimoniaoSf 
to avoid the shame of abandoning the body of their king, re- 
doubled their efforts, and a great slaughter ensued on both 
sides. The Spartans fought with so much fury about the bo- ' 
dy, that at length they gained their point, and carried it off* 
Animated by so glorious an adva;itage, they prepared to re- ■ 
turn to the charge, which would perhaps have proved success- ■ 
&il, had the allies seconded their ardour. But the left wing, 
seeing the Lacedaemonian phalanx had been broke, and be- 
lieving all lost, especially when they heard that the king was 
dead, took to flight, and drew off the rest of the army along 
with them. Epaminondas followed them vigorously, and kill- 
ed a great number in the pursuit. The Thebans remained 
masters of the field of battle, erected a trophy, and permitted 
the enemy to bury their dead. 

The Lacedaemonians had never received such a blow. The 
most bloody defeats till then had scarce ever cost them more 
than 400 or 500 of their citizens. They had been seen, how- 
ever animated, or rather violently incensed, against Athens, 
to ransom, by a truce of 50 years, about SOO of their citizens, 
who had suffered themselves to be shut up in the little island of 
Sphacteria. Here they lost 4000 men, of whom lOOO were 
Lacedaemonians, and 400 Spartans,* out of 700 who were in 
the battle. The. Thebans had only 300 men killed, among 
whom were few of their citizens. 

The dty of Sparta celebrated at that time the gymnastic 
games, and was full of strangers, whom curiosity had brought 
thither. When the couriers arrived from Ltuctra with the ter- 
rible news of their defeat, the ephori, though perfectly sen- 
sible of all the consequences, and that the Spartan empire had 
received a mortal wound, would not permit the representations 
of the theatre to be suspended, nor any changes in the cele- 
bration of the festival. They sent to every family the names 
of their relations who were killed, and staid in the theatre to 
see that the dances and games were continued without inter- 
ruption to the end. 

The next day in the morning the loss of each family being 
known, the fathers and telations of those who had died in the 
battle, met in the public place, and saluted and embt aced each 
other with great joy and serenity in their looks ; whilst the 
others kept themselves close in their houses, or if necessity 
obliged them to go abroad, it was with a sadness and dejection 
of aspect, which sensibly expressed their profound anguish and 
affliction. That difierence was still more remarkable in the 

* Those were properlv called Spartans who inhabited Sparta ; 
:Ahe T.acedagmonians were settled in the coustry. 



women. Oriefy silente, tears^ disdnguislied thoGC who expect- 
ed the return of their sons ; but such as had lost their sons 
were seen hurrying to the temples to thank the gods, and con- 
. gratolattng each other upon their glory and good fortune. It 
cannot be denied, but such sentiments ai^ue great-courage and 
resolution { but I would not have them entirely extinguish na- 
tural tenderness* and should have been better pleased, had there 
been less of ferocity in them. 

Sparta was under no small difficulty to know how to act in 
regard to those who had fled from the battle. As they were 
numerous* and of the most powerful families in the city, it 
was not safe to inflict upon them the punishments asagned by 
the laws, lest their despair should induce them to take some 
violent resolution fatal to the state : for such as fled were not 
only excluded from all offices and employments, but it was a 
disgrace to contract any alliaYice with them by marriage. Any 
body that met them in the streets might buffet thc^, which 
they were obliged to suffer. They were besides to wear dirty 
ani ragged habits, full of patches of different colours. And 
lastly, they were to shave half their bcnrds, and to let the other 
balf grow. It was a great loss to the Spartans to be deprived 
of so many of their soldiery, At the time they had such press- 
ing occasion for them. To remove this difficulty, they chose 
Agesilaus legislator, with absolute power to make such alte- 
rations in the laws as he should think fit. Agesilaus, without 
adding, retrenching, or changing any thing, found means to 
aave the fugitives without prejudice to the state. In a full 
assembly of the Lacedaemonians, he decreed, ** that for the 
*• present day, the laws should be sus^nded, and of no effect ; 
** but ever after to remain in full force and authority,'* By 
those few words he preserved the Spartan laws entire, and at 
the same time restored to the state that great number of its 
members, in preventing their being forever degraded, and con- 
sequently useless to the republic. 

• After the battle of Leuctra the two parties were industri- 
ously employed, the one in retrieving, and the other in im- 
proving their victory. 

t Agesilaus, to revive the courage of his troops, marched 
them into Arcadia ; but with a full resolution carefully to 
avoid a battle. He confined himself to attacking some small 
towns of the Mantinaeans, which he took, and laid the coud- 
try waste. This gave Sparta some joy, and they began to 
take courage from believing their condition not entirely des- 
perate. 

The Thebans, soon after this victory, sent an account of 



• Xenoph. 1. vi. p, 598. EHod. 1. rv. p. S75 — 578* 
t Plut. in Agesil. p. 618— ^fili^. Id. in F^p.p» 290, 
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it to Athens, and to demand aid at the same time against th^ 
common eneniy. The senate was then sitting, which received 
the courier with great coldness, did not make him the usual 
presents, and dismissed him without taking any notice of aid.- 
The Athenians, alarmed at the considerable advantage which 
he Xhebans had gained oVetthe Lacedsemonians, could not 
iissemble the umbrage and dissatisfaction which so sudden and 
unexpected an increase of a neighbouring power gave them, 
which might soon render itself formidable to all Greece. 

At Thcbe's, EpaminondaS and Pelopidas bad been elected 
ioint governors of Boeotia. Having assembled all the troops 
of the Boeotians and their allies, whose number daily increased, 
they entered Peloponnesus, and made abundance of places and 
people revolt from the Lacedemonians ; £Hs, Argos, Arcadia, 
and the greatest part of Laconia itself. It was then about the 
winter solstice, and towards the end of the last month of the 
year, so that in a few days they were to quit their offices } th|! 
first day of the next month being assigned by law for their re- 
signing them to the persons apJHjinted to succeed them, upoft 
pain of death if they held them beyond that term. Their col- 
leagues, apprehending the badness of the season, and more, th« 
dreadful consequences of infringing that la»r, were for piarch- 
mg back the army immediately to Thebes. Pelopidas wa^ 
the first, who, entering into the opinion of .^P^ni^inondas, ani- 
mated the citizens, and engaged them to take (he advantage 
of the enemy's alarm, and to pursue their enterprise in neglect 
of a formality, from the observance of which they might justly 
believe themselves dispensed by the state itself, as the service 
of the state, when founded in justice, is the sovereign law 4nd 
rule of the people's obedience. 

They entered Laconia therefore at the head of an army of 
yo,000 good soldiers, of which the twelfth part were not 
Thcbans. The great reputation of the two generals was the 
cause that all the allies, even without order or public depree, 
obeyed them with respectfiil silence, and marched with entire 
confidence and courage under their command. It was ^0^ 
years since the Dorians had established themselves at Laced^e* 
mon, and in all that time they had never seen an enemy upoa 
their lands ; none daring till then to set foot in them, and 
much less to attack their city, though without walls. The 
Thebans and their allies, finding a country hitherto untouch.e4 
by an enemy, ran through it with fire and sword, destroyinje 
and plundering as far as the river EUrotas, without any oppo- 
sition whatsoever. 

Parties had been posted Jto defend ^oyne important passet. 
Ischolas the Spartan, who commanded one qf these detach- 
ments, disting}ii&hed himself in a peculiar manner* Finding it 
Vol. IV. r 
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Impossible, with bis small body of troops, to support the ene- 
my's attack, and thinking it below a Spartan to abandon his 
post, he sent back the yoang men who were of age and con- 
dition to serve their country efiectually, and kept none with 
him bat such as were advanced in years. With these devoting 
himself, after the example of Leonidas, to the public good, 
they sold their lives dear ^ and after liaving defended them- 
selves a long time, and made a great slaughter of their ene- 
nies, they all perished to a man. 

Agesilaus acted upon this occasion with great address and 
wisdom. He looked upon this irruption of the enemy as an 
impetuous torrent, which it was not only in vain, but danger^ 
ous to oppose, whose rapid course would be but of short dura- 
tioo, and after some ravages subside of itself. He contented 
himself with distributing his best troops into the middle, and 
all the most important parts of the city, strongly securing all 
the posts. He was determined not to quit the town, nor lo 
hazard a battle, and persisted in that resolution, without regard 
to all the raillery, mbults, andtnenaces of the Thebans, who 
defied him byname, and called upon him to come out and de- 
fend his country, who had alone been the cause of all Hs suf- 
ferings, in kindling the war. 

But far greater afflictions to Agesilaus were the commotions 
and disorders excited within the city, the murmurs and com- 

e lints of the old men in the highest affliction and despair from 
ing witnesses of what they saw, as well as of the women, who 
seemed quite distracted with hearing the threatening cries of 
the enemy, and seeing the neighbouring country all on 6re, 
whilst the flames and smoke^ which drove almost upon them, 
teemed to denounce a Nke miisfortune to themselves. What- 
ever courage Agesilaus might express in his outward behaviour, 
he could not fail of being sensibly affected with so mournful 
an object, to which was added, the grief of losing his reputa- 
tion ; who, having found the city in a most flourishing and po- 
tent condition, when he came to the government, now saw it 
fallen to such a degree, and all its ancient glory lost under him i 
He was, besides, secretly mortified at so mournfui a contradic- 
tion of a boast be had men niade» ** that no woman of Spar- 
** ta had ever seen the smoke of an enemy's camp." 

Whilst he was giving different orders in the city, he was 
informed, that a certain number of mutineers had seized^ an im- 
portant post, with a resolution to defend themselves in it. Age- 
silaus ran immediately thither, and as if he had been entirely 
URAcquainted with their bad design, he said to them, •< com- 
•* racks, it is not there I sent you." At the same time, he 
pointed lo different posts to divide them ; to which they went, 
believing their enterprise had not been discovered. This order, 
which ho gave without emotion argues a great presence d 
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mind in Agesilaus, and shows, that in times of trouble it is not 
proper to sec too much, that the culpable may not want time 
to reflect and repent. He thought it ^ more advisable to sup- 
pose that small troop innocent, than to urge them to a declared 
revolt by a too rigorous inquiry*. 

The Eurotas ivas at that time very much swoln by the melt- 
ing of the snows, and the Thcbans found more difficulty in paa* 
sing it than they expected, as well from the extreme coldness 
of the water as its rapidity. As Epaminondas passed at the 
head of his infantry, some of the Spartans showed him to 
Agesilaus ; wiio, after having attentively considered and fol- 
lowed him with his eyes a long time, said only, ** wonderful 
*« man * T'ln admiration of the valour that could undertake 
such great things. . Epaminondas would have been glad tO' 
have given battle in Sparta, and to have erected a trophy in the 
midst of it. He did not however think proper to attempt the- 
forcing of the city^. and not being able to induce Agesilaus to 
quit it,, chose ta retire. It would have been difficult for Sparta, 
without aid, and unfortified, to have defended itself long a-* 
gainst a victorious army. But the wise captain who command-* 
ed it apprehended that he should draw upon his hands the 
whole force of Fdoponnesus, and still more, that he should ex- 
cite the jealousy of the Greeks,, who would never have pardon* 
ed his destroying so potent a republic, and '^ pulling out,'' as 
Leptinus says, «♦ one of the eyes of Greece,'' as a proof of his 
skill f .. He confined" himself therefore to the glory of hav-i' 
ing hutobled the proud, whose laconic language added new 
haughtiness to their commands, and of having reduced them 
to the necessity, as he boasted, himelf, of enlarging their 
&tyle, and lengthening their monosyllable {. At his return 
he again wast«l the country. 

J In this expedition the Thebans reinstated Arcadia into* 
one body, and took Messenia from. the Spartans, who had been 
in possession of it || very long after having expelled all its in- 
habitants. It was a country equal in extent to Laconia, and 
as fertile as the best 'in Greece.. Its ancient inhabitants, who 
were dispersed in different regions of Greece, Italy, and Sicily^, 

•\fl Tw f/AyoLko Tgxy/tjtovoi uv^prlrv. The Greeks expression is not ea-- 
«Iy to be translated : it signifies, ** Oh the actor of great deeds !" 

f Arist. Rhet. I iii. c. 10. 

i The Lacedaemonians sometimes answered the most important dis- 
patches by a single monosyllable. Philip having wrote to them,, 
«* if I enter your country, I shall put all to fire and swcrd ;" they 
replied, ** if ;'*to signify they should uke all possible care to put it: 
•ut of his power. 

§ Paus. I. iv. p. 267, 268. 

I, The Messeniaxis hadbeeu driven out of their country 287 jpiXM^- 
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•n the fttrt noliee giTcn them, returned with iocredible joy % 
tnimated by the love of their couotry,. natural to aH men> and 
almost at much by their hatred of the Spartans, whicb the 
kngth of time had only increased. They built themselves ^ 
l^y, which^ from the ancient name, was called Messerx. 
Amongst the ted events of this war, none gave the Laceds- 
inonians more sensible displeasure, or rather more lively grief ;r 
because from immemorial time an irreconciliaUe enmity^ had 
lubsisted between Spatta and Meseenc, which seemc<it inca- 
pable of being extinguished but by the final ruin of the one or 
the other. 

X Polybiufi reflects iipon an ancient error in the condtfct of 
the Messenians with regard to Sparta, which was the cause of 
»1I their misfortuoea. This was their too great solicitude for 
the present tranquillity, and through an excessive love of peace, 
iheir neglecting the means of making it sure and lasting. Twa 
of the most powerful states of Greece were their neighbours,, 
the Arcadians and Lacedaemonians. The latter, from tJieir 
first settlement in the country, had'decbred open war ai^nst 
them ; the others, on the contrary, always joined witb them, 
and entered into all their interests. But the ]^essenian8 had 
neither the courage to oppose their violent and irreconcilable 
enemies with valour aad constancy, nor the prudence to treat 
Ivith due regard their faithful and affectionate allies. When 
the two states were either at war with each other, or cairitd 
their arms elsewhere, the Messenians, little provident for the 
future, and regarding only their present repose, made it a rule 
ittiih them never to engage in the quarrel on either Side, and 
to observe an exact neutrality. On such conjunctures they 
Congratulated themselves upon their wisdom and success in pre- 
serving their tranquillity, whilst their neighbours all around 
them were involved in trouble and confusipn. But this tran« 
guillity was of no long duration. The Lacedaemonians, hay- 
ing subdued their enemies, fell upon them with all their forces ; 
and finding them unsupported by allies, and incapable of de« 
fending themselves, they reduced them to submit either.to the 
yoke of a rigid slavery, or to banish themselves from their coun- 
try. And this was several times their case. They ought ta 
liave reflected, says Polybius, that as there is nothing more de- 
fiirable or advantageous than peace, when founded in justice 
and honour ; so there is nothing more shameful, and at the 
same time more pernicious, when attained by bad measures^ 
and purchased at the price of liberty^ 

} Pfilyb. 1. iv. p. 2^99, 300. , ' 
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SECTION V. 

THBTVOTHEBAN GENERALS, AT TUEIR RETURN| ARB AC-^ 

CU8ED AND ABSOLVED. — SPARTA IMPLOI.ES AID OF 

ATRENS* 

It might be expected, that the tt«ro Thcban captains, on i 
their return to their country after such memorable actions, i 
should have been received with- the general applause, and all' 
the honours that couid be conferred upon them. Instead of 
ivhich they were both sutnmoned to answer as criminals against 
the state ; in kaving, contrary to the law, whereby they wefe 
obliged to resign their command to new officers, retained it 
four months beyond the appointed term ; during which they 
had exectited in Messenia, Arcadia, and Laconic, all those: 
great thiwgs we have rclated.'^ 

_ A behaviour of this J^ind is surprising, and the relation of it 
cannot be read without a secret indignation : but such a con- 
duct bad a very plausible foundation. The zealous assertors of " 
a liberty lately regained -were apprehensive that the example 
might prove^ very pernicious, in ai^orising some future ma* 
gistrateto maintain himself in command beyond the established 
terin» and in consequence to turn his arms against his country* 
It is not to be doubted but the Romans would bave acted m 
the same manner ; and if they^were so severe, to put an officer . 
to death, though victorious, for giving battle without his ge- 
neral's orders, how would they have behaved to a general wht>' 
should have continued four month? in the supreme command^ . 
contrary to the laws, and upon? his own authority ?: 

* Pelopidas was the first cjled before thf tribunal. He de- 
fended himself with less force and greatness of mind than wa»- 
expected from a man of his character, by nature warm and fiery. 
That valour, haughty and intrepid in fight, forsook him befone 
the judges. His air and discourse, which had something timid 
and creeping in it, denoted a man who was afraid of death, 
and did not in the least incline the judged in his favour, who ac- - 
qiiitted hkn not without difficulty. Epaminondas appeared^- 
and spoVe with a quite different air and tone. He seemed, if 
I may be allowed the- expression, to chkrgc danger in front 
without emotion. Instead of justifying himself, he made a pa» 
Ticgyric upon his actions, and repeated in a lofty style in what 
manner he had ravaged Laconia, re-established Messenia, and 
reunited Arcadia into one'body* . He concluded with saying, 
that he should die with pleasure, if the Thebans would re- 
nounce the sole glory of those actions to him, and declare that ^ 
ke had done them by bis own authority, and without thcis^^ 

* Plut.defQilattde,p.54(L- 
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participartiofi. All the Toioes were in Wsfiivoor^ and he re- 
turned from his trials as he uaed to retnm from battle, with 
glory and nAiversal applause. Such (fignity has true Talour,. 
that In a manner seizes the admiration of mankind by force. 

He was by nature dcwgncd for great actions, and every thing 
lie did had an air ef grandeur in it. * His ettemiets jealous 
of his glory, and with design to affront him, got him elected 
telearch ; an office very unworthy of a person of his merit. 
He however thought it no dishonour to him, and said, that he 
would demonstrate, that f ««thc office did not show the 
^ man, but the roan the office." He accordingly raiscfl that 
employment to very great dignity, which before oonnsted m 
onlv taking care that the streets were kept dean, the dirt ear- 
ned away, and the drains and common sewers in good <Hder. 

% The Lacedaemonians, having every thing to fear from an 
enemy, whom the late successes hadrcndered still more hatighty 
and enterprising than ever, and seeing themselves exposedevery' 
-moment to a new irruption, had recourse to the AthcmaDs, 
Und sent deputies to them to implore their aid. The person 
who spoke, began with describing in the most pathetic terms 
the deplorable condition and extreme danger to which Sparta 
was reduced. He enlarged upon the insolent haughtiness of 
the Thebans, and their ambitions views, which, tended to no- 
thing less than the empire of all Greece. He instnuated what 
Athens in particular had to fear, if they were suffisred to ex- 
tend their power by the increase of allies, who every day went 
over to their party, and augmented their forces* He csmd t» 
mind the happy tinles, in which the strict union betwixt Afiien^ 
and Sparta had preserved Greece to the equal glory of both 
states ; and concluded with saying, how grealt an addidon 
it would be to the Athenian name^ to aid a city,, its ancKCft 
friend and ally, which more than once had generouslf vacri- 
ficed itself for' the common interest and safety. 

The Athenians could not deny all that the deputy advanced 
in his discourse, but at the same time they had cot f(9r:got ttw 
bad treatment which they had suffered from the Spartans on 
-iiiorc than one occasion, and especially after the defeat of Si- 
cily. However, their compassion of the present mi fortune* 
if SpartQ carried it against the sense of the former iiyuries» 
and determined them to assist the Lacedxmonians wnh all 
their forces. § Some time after, the deputies of several states 
' being assembled at« Athens, a league and confederacy was 

• Plut. de praecept. reip. ger. p. 811. 

■f *0w fiamv a^X^ Sai^ Stt7cw<riv, UKya IWt* ^X** ^'"fr- 
fc, I Xenoph. 1. vi.p. 600— <6]d. 
$ Zenoph. 1. vii. p. 613— 6I&. 
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condaded against the Thebansy cooformafoly to the late treaty 
of Antalcidesy and the intention of the king of Persia, wba 
continoally^ made ingtanees for its execution. 

"t* A slight advantage gained by the ^artana oyer their ene** 
inies, raided them from the dcyection of ^rit* in which they 
had hitherto remained, as it generally happens, when in a 
mortal distemper th(; least glimpse of a recovery enlivens hope 
and recals joy» Archidamus, son ot Agesilausy having re- 
ceived aid from Bionyeius the younger« tyrant of Sicily, put 
himself at the head of his troops, aiui defeated the Arcadian» 
in a battle called, ** the battle without tears |," because be 
did not lose a man, and killed a great number of the enemy*. 
The Spartans before had been so much accustomed to conquer, 
that tbey became insensible to the pleasure of victory :. but 
when the news of this battle arrived, and they saw Archida- 
mus return victorious, they could not contain their joy, nor keep* 
within the city. His father was the first that went out to meet 
him, weeping with joy and tenderness. He was followed by 
the great officers and magistrates. The crowd of old men and 
women came down as far as the river, lifting up their hands to 
heaven, and returr^ng thanks to the gods, as if this action had 
obliterated the shame of Sparta, and they began to see those 
happy days again, in which the Spactao glory and reputation 
had risen so high.. 

§ Philiscu«, who had been sent by the king of Perflia to re* 
coQcile the Grecian states, was arrived at Delphos, whither he 
summooed their deputies^ to repair. Tlie god' was not at alt. 
consulted in the affair discussed in that assembly. The. Spar- 
lane demanded, that Messene and its inhabitants should return^ 
to their obedience to them. Upon the Theban's refusal to- 
comply with that demand, the assembly broke up, and Philiscus. 
retired, a%r having left considerable sums of money with thr 
Lcedaemonians for levying troops and carrying on the war- 
Sparta^ reduced and humbled by its losses, was no longer -the 
object of the Persians fear or jealousy ; hut Thebes, victorious 
and triumphant, gave them just cause of inquietude 

*To form a kagpe against Thebes with greatfcr certainty^ 
the allies had sent deputies to. the grea^ king. Th/e Thebans 
on their side deputed Pelopidas ; an extremely wise choice*, 
from the great, reputation of the ambassador, which is no in- 
different circumstance in respect to the success of a negociation.. 
The battle of Leuctra had spread its fame into the remotest 
provinces of Asia.. When he arrived at the court, and appeared 
amongst the princes and nobility, they cried out in admiratioa 

t Plut. in Agetil. p. 614, «5. Xenoph. 1. vii. p. 619, 620. 

\ Diod. 1. XV. p. 383. 5 Xenoph. p. 619. Diod. p. W^ 

* Xenoph. L vii. p. 620—033.. Plut. m Pelop. p. 294*. 
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of him, << this it he who deprived the Lacedaemonians «C 
** their empire by sea and land, and reduced Sparta to-confioe 
<* itself between.theEurotas and Taygetii8» thatnot long nnct, 
** under its king Agesilaust threatened no less than ta inyade 
** us in Sjsa and Ecbataoa- 

Artaxences, extremely pleased vnth hisarriva^.paid him ex- 
traordinary honours, and piqued himself upon extoling him 
highly before the lords of his court ; in esteem indeed of his 
great merit,. but much more out of vanity and self-love, and 
to insinuate to his subjects, that the greatest and most Illustri- 
ous persons made their court to hnn, and paid homage to hk 
power and good fortune*. But after having admitted him to 
audience, and heani Ims discourse, in his opinion more nenroai 
than that of the Athenian ambassadors and more simple than 
that of the Lacedsemooians, which was saying a great deal, he 
esteemed him more than ever ; and as it is f .commcMi with 
kings, who are. but little accustomed to constraint, he did not 
disKmble his extreme regard for him, and bis prefierence of 
bim to all the rest of the Grecian deputies* 

Pelopidas, as an able politician, had apprised the king how 
important it was to the interest of his crowa-to protect an in- 
fant power, which had never borne arms against the Persians, 
and which, in forming a kind o^ balance bkween Sparta and 
Athens, might be able to make an useful diversion against those 
republics, the perpetual and irreconcilable enemies of Persia, 
that had lately cost it so many losses and inquietudes. Tima- 
goras, the Athenian, was the best received after him ; ^because 
being passionately desirous of humbli/ig Sparta, and at the 
same time of pleasing the king,^he did not s^pear averse to 
the views of Pelopidas^ 

The king having pressed Pelopidas* to* explain what favonn 
he had to ask of him, he demanded, ** that Messene should 
** continue free and exempt from the yoke of Sparta ; that 
**' the Athenian galleys, whidi had sailed to infest the coast of 
** Boeotta, should be recalled, or that war should be declared 
*< against Athens ; that those who would not come. into the 
*'^ league, or march ag^nst «uch as shoi^d oppose it, ^ould 
•• be attacked first." All which was decreed, and the The- 
bans declared friends and-allies of the king. Leon, Timagor- 
as'& colleague, said, loud enough to» be heard by Artaxerxes, 
** Athens has nothing, now to da but to^ find, some other 
« ally." 

Pelopidas, having obtained 'all he desired left the court, 
without accepting any more of the king's many presents thaa 
mhsit was necessary to carry home as a token of his favour and 
gopd will; and this aggravated the complaints which wcic 
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iDade against the other Orecian ambusbaders^ who Were not so 
reserved and delicate in point of interest. One of those from 
the Arcadians said on his return,home» that he had seen manr 
slaves at the king's court> but no hien. ik added, that all ht» 
magnificence was no more than vain ostentation^ and that the 
so-niuch-boasted * plantain qf gold» which was valued at so htgb 
a price, had not sliade enough under it for a grasshopper. 

Of all the deputies, Timagoras had received the most pre- 
sents. He did not only accept of gold and silver, but of & 
magnificent bed, and slaves to make it, the Greeks not seem- 
ing to him expert enough in that office ; which shows that 
sloth and luxury were little in fashion at Athens* He receiv- 
ed also 24 cows, with slaves to take care of them, as having 
occasion to drink milk for some indisposition. Lastly, at his 
departure, he was carried in a chair to the sea- side at the king's, 
expencft, who gave four talents f for that ^rVlce. His col- 
league Leon, on their arrival at Athens accused him of not 
having communicated any thing to him,^ and of having joined 
with Pelopidas in every thing. He was brought to trial ia 
consequence, and condemned to suffer death. 

It docs not appear that the acceptance of presents incensed 
the Athenians most against Timagoras ; for Epicrates, a sim- 
ple porter, who had been at the Persian court, and had also re- 
ceived presents, having said in a full assembly, that he was of 
opinion a decree ought to pass, by which, instead of the nine 
archons annually elected, nine embassadors should be chosea 
out of the poorest of the people to be sent to the king, in orw 
der to their being enriched by the voyage, the assembly only 
laughed, and made a jest of it. But what offended them more, 
was the Thebans having obtained all they demanded : in which> 
says Plutarch, they did not duly consider the great reputatioR 
of Pelopidas, nor comprehend how much stronger and more 
efficacious that was in persuading, than all the harangues and 
the rhetorical flqurishcs of the other ambassadors ; especially 
with a prince accustomed to caress and comply with the 
strongest, as the Thebans undoubtedly were at that thne, and 
who besides was not sorry to humble Sparta and Athens, the 
ancient and mortal enemies of his throne. 

The esteem and regard of the Thebanfe for Pelopidas were ^ 
not a little augmented by the good Miccess of tHs embassy j^ 
which had procured the freedom of Gr^ece*^^:id the re-esta- 
blishmeTit of Messene : and he was exlre' -ly applauded for 
his conduct at his return. 

But Thessalia was the theatr .re the valour of Pelopi* 
das made the greatest figure, ^ ^ expedition of the Thebans. 

• It was a tree of gold, of exquisite workmanship and great value,, 
which people went t« «ee out of eurioiity. t ^^^^ croifrnt*. 
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againit Alexander, tyrant of Phcrac, 1 shall relate it entire, 
and anite in one point of view all which relates to that great 
CTent* withont any other interruption than the journey of Pelo- 
f Idas into Macedonia, to appease the troubles of tha|^oart. 



SECTION. YI. 

FBLOPIDAf MAaCHeS AGAINST AtEXAWDCR, TTRANT OF 
PHERJK—- IS KILLED IN A BATTLE. — TRAGICAL 
EHD OP ALEXAN]>ER. 

The reduced condition of Sparta and Athens *, which for 
many years had lorded it over all Grtece, either in conjunc- 
tion or separately, bad inspired some of their neighbours wiii 
the desire of supplanting those cities^ and given birth to ik 
hope of succeeding them in the pne-eminence. A power had 
risen npin Thessaly, which began to grow formidaWcI Jason, 
tyrant of Pherae, had been declared generalissinao of the Thes- 
saltans by the consent of the people of that province ; audit 
was to his merit, universaUy known, he owed that dignity. 
He nvas at the head of an army of above 8O00 horse, ir.i 
10|000 heavy-armed foot, without r/eckoning the light-armed 
soldiers, and might have undertaken any thing with such a 
body of disciplined and intretied troops, who had an entire 
confidence in the valour andxonduct of their general. Bat 
death prevented his designs. He was assassinated by personi 
who had conspired his destruction. 

His two brothers, Polvdorus and Polyphron, were substi- 
tuted in his place, the latter of whom killed the other for 
the sake of reigning alone, and was soon after killed himself 
by Alexander of Pherae f , who seized the tyranny, under the 
pretence of revenging the death of Polydorus bis fetiifr. 
Against him Pelopidas was sent. 

As the tyrant made open war against several people of Th«- 
saly, and was secretly intriguing to subject them all, the citi- 
zens sent ambassadors to Thebes to demand troops and a gee- 
eral. Epaminondas being employed in Peloponnesus, Pe'o- 
pidas took upon himself the charge of this expedition. He set 
out for Xhessaly with an army, made himself master of Laris- 
sa, and obliged Alexander to make his submission to bim. He 
there endeaVoiIred by mild usage and friendship to change t» 
disposition, and fi-om a tyrant, to make him become a just 
and humane prince ; but finding him iocon-igible, and of «''• 
cxampled brutality, and hearing new complaints every day of 
his cruelty, debauched lifif, and insatiable avarice, he began 

• A. M. S634. Ant. J. C 370. XenopK L vl p. 57^-58S,.ei' 
i»8— 601. Died. 1. XV. p. 37 1—573. 
fA. M. 8635. Ant. J, CvS69. 
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o treat bim with warm reprooft end menaces. The tyrant^ 
ilarmed at such usage, withdrew secretly with his guard 4 
ind Pelopidas, leaving the Thcssalians in security from any at* 
empts of his, and in good understanding with each other* 
;et out.for Macedonia, where his presence had been desired. 

Aniyntas II. was lately dead, and had left issue three legitH 
nate children, AlexandeK, Perdiccas, and Philip, and one 
latural son called PtoleiHy. Alexander reigned but one yeai^ 
md was succeeded by Perdiccas *, with whom his brother 
?tolemy disputed the crown. The two brothers invited Pelo- 
)idas either to be the arbitrator and judge of their quarrel, or 
o espouse the side on which he should see the most right. 

Pelopidas was no sooner arrived, than he put an end to all 
lisputes, and recalled those who had been banished by either 
wty. Having taken Philip, the brother of Perdiccas, and 
50 other children of the iroblest families of Macedonia, for 
tiostages, hexarricd them to Thebes, to show the Greeks how 
hx the authority of the Thebans extended, from the reputa-. 
lion of their arms, and an entire confidence in their justice 
and fidelity. It was this Philip who was father of Alexander 
the Great, and afterwards made war against the Greeks, to. 
subject them to.hi« power. ' 

The troubles and factions arose again in Macedonia some 
fears after, occasioned by thejf eath of Perdiccas, w'ho was 
killed in a battle. The friends of tKe deceased called in Pe- 
lopidas. Being desirous to arrive before Ptolemy liad time to 
execute tris projects, who made new efforts to establish him- 
self upon the throne, and not having an army, he raised some 
mercenary troops in haste, with whom he marched againfit 
Ptolemy. When they were near each other, Ptolemy found 
means to corrupt those mercenary soldiers by presents of mo- 
ney, and to bring them over to his side. At the same time^ 
awed by the reputation and name of Pelopidas, he ^vent to 
meet him as his supeiior and master, had recourse to caresses 
and entreaties, and promised in th^; most solemn manner to 
hold the crown only 4is guardian to the son of the deceased, 
to acknowledge as friends and enemies all those who were so 
to the Thebans.; and in security of his engagements, he gave 
his son Philoxcnus and 50 other <;hildren, who were educated 
^'^'ith him, as hostages. These Pelopidas sent to Thebes. 

The treachery of the mercenary soldiers ran very much in 
his thoughts. He was informed that they had sent the great- 

* Plotarch makes this quarrel between Alexander and Ptolemy t 
^hich cannot agree with ^Bschines's account (de Fals. Legat. p.40O.) 
of the affairs of Perdiccas after Alexander's death, which I shall re- 
late in the history of Philip. As .ffischines was their cotemporary, I 
bought it prqper to substitute Perdiccas to Alexander. 
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€«t part of ttcir effects, with their tm^s and cbadren, into 
the city Pharsalus^* antJ conceived that a fair opportunity for 
being revenged of them for their perfidy. He therefore drew 
together some Thessalian troops, and marched to Pharsabs, 
vhere be wa* scarce arrived before Alexander the tyrant came 
against him with a powerful army, Pdopida?, who had beea 
appointed ambassador to him, believing that he came to noti- 
fy himself, and to answer the complaints of the Thebans 
went to him with only Ismenius in his company, without any 
precaution. He was not ignorant of htxS being an iirp'ou* 
wretch, as void of faith as of honour ; but he imagined that 
respect for Thebes, and regard to bis dignity and reputatior, 
would prevent him from attempting any thing against his per- 
son. He was mistaken ; for the tyrant, seeing them alone aid 
unarmed, made them both prisoners, and seized Pharsalus. 

Polybius exceedingly blames the imprudence ot Pelopidts 
upon this occasion*. There is in the commerce of socttty, 
says he, certain assurances, and as it were ties of mutual faith, 
"Upon which one may reasonably rely : such are the sanctity of 
oaths, the pledge of wives and children delivered as hostages, 
and, above all, the consistency of the past conduct of those with 
whom one treats : when, notwithstanding these motives for our 
confidence, we are deceived, it is a misfortune, but not a fault: 
but to trust one's self to a k jib wn traitor, a reputed villain, is 
certainly an unpardonable instance of error and temerity. 

f So bla^ a perfidy filled Alexander's subjects with terror 
and distrust, who very much suspected, that after so flagrant 
an injustice and so daring a crime, the tyrant would spare no- 
body, and would look upon himself upon all occasions, and 
with all sort*, of people, as a man in despair, that needed po 
farther rcp:?.rd to his conduct and actions. When the nex^s 
was brought to Thebes, the Thel^ans, incensed at so vile an 
insult, immediately sent an army into Thessaly ; and as they 
were displeased with Epaminondas, upon the groundless sus- 
picion of his having been too favourable to the Lacedaemoni- 
ans upon a certain occasion, they nominated other generals ; 
so that he served in this expedition only as a private ff.an. 
The love of his country and of the public good extinguished 
all resentment in the heart of that great man, and would not 
^ permit him, as is too common, to abandon its service through 
•^ any pique of honour, or personal discontent. 

The tyrant however carried Pelopidas to Pherse, and made 
a show of him to all the world at first, imagining that such a 
treatment would humble his pride and abate his courage. But 

4- A city of Thessaly. 

• Lib. viii. p. 512. 

t Plut, ia Pelsp. p. 292, 39J. ^M. L ST. p. tSS, SIM. 
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^e]oei<]^» seeing the inhabitants of Phcrae in great constema^i 
tion^ perpetually consoled them, advising them not to despair, 
and assuring them that it would not be long before the tyrant 
vould be punished. He caused him to be told, that it was 
as imprudent as unjust to torture and put to death every day 
so many innocent citizens, that had never done him any wrong> 
•and to spare his life, who» he knew, would no sooner be out 
of his hands, than he would punish him as his crimes deserv- 
ed. The tyrant, astonished at his greatness of soul, sent to 
Rsk him why he took so much pains for death ? « It is,'' rc^ 
turned the ilhwtriotis prisoner, ** that thou mayest perish the 
♦« sooner by being stUl riiore detestable to the gods and-men.'* 

From that time the tyrant gave orders that nobody should 
see or speak to him. But Thebe his wife, the daughter of 
Jason, who had also been tyrant of Pherae, having heard of 
"the constancy and courage of Pelopidas from those who guard- 
ed him, had a curiosity to see and converse with him ; "and 
Alexander could not refuse her his permission *. He loved 
her tenderly, if a tyrant may be saM to love any body : but 
notwithstanding that tenderness," he treated her very cruelly, 
and was in perpetual distrust even of her. He never went to 
her apartment without a slave before him with a naked sword 
in his hand, and sending some of his guard to search everf 
coffer for concealed poniards. Wretched prince, cries Cicero, 
who could confide more in a slave and a barbarian than in hit 
■own wife ! 

Thebe therefore desiring to see Pelopidas, found him in a- 
melancholy condition, dressed in a poor habit, his hair and 
beard neglected, and void of every thing that might console 
him in his distress. Not being able to refrain* from tears at 
such a sight, " Ah unfortunate Pelopidas," sai 3 she, ** how I 
<* lament your poor wife i" " No, Thebe," replied he, <« it 
« is yourself you shcnild lament, who can suffer such a mon- 
<* ster as Alexander without being bis prisoner." Those word* 
touched Thebe to the quick ; for it was with extreme reluc- 
tance she bore the tyranl^s cruelty, violence^, and infamous 
way of living. Hence going often to see Pelopidas, ^nd fre- 
<iuently bewailing before him the injuries she suffered, sher 
daily conceived new abhorrence for her husband, whilst hatred 
and the desire of revenge grew strong in her heart. 

The Theban generals, who had entered Thessaly, did no- 
thing there of any importanoe, and were obliged, by their m^ 
capacity and ill conduct, to abandon the country. The tyrant 
pursued them in their retreat, harassed them shamefully, and 
killed abundance of their troops. The whole arm.y had been 
defeated, if the soldiers bad not obliged EpaminondaS) wha 

• Cic. dc Offic 1. ii a. 2^. f 
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i at s ^vate nuui araoMtt tficm, to take iqioa iii« the 
AaiKL Epaminondas, at uie head of the cavalry and light- 
ed iboty posted himself in the rear ; where sometimes sut- 

jing the enemy's attacks, and sometimes <^argiog them ni 
j tiim» he completed the retreat with aiccess, and preserved 
lAc Bosotiaas. The generals upon their return were each ef 
them fined lOiOOO drachms *» and BpaminoDdas substituted 
in theur place. As the public good was bis sole view, be 
QfverkK^ed the injurious treatment and kind of affront which 
he had rcceivedy and had fiill amends in the glory tint at« 
tended so generous and disinterested a conduct. 

Some days after, be marched at the head of the army mto 
Thessal3r» whither his reputation had preceded him. It had 
flpread already both tenor and joy through the whole country; 
terror amongst the tyrant's friends, whom the very name of 
Spaminondas dismayed, and joy SLVaoaggt the pei^le, from the 
aasurance of being speedily delivered ^m the yoke oi the 
tyrannv, and the tyrant punished for all his crimes. But £pa- 
ninondas, preferring the safety of Pelopidas to his own glory, 
instead of carrying on the war with vigour, as he rai^bt have 
done, chose rather to protract it, from the apptehcn$ttm that 
thetymnt,if reduced to despair, like a wild beast, woisld tnra 
his whole rage upon his pnsoner ; for he knew the violence 
and brutality of his nature, which would hearkm neither to 
reason nor justice ; and that he took delight in burying men 
alive ; that some he covered with the skins of bears and wild 
boari, that his dogs might tear them in pieces ; or he siiot them 
to death with arrows. These were his frequent sports and di« 
wstaps. In the cities of Milebcca and Scotusa f » wbich wcie 
In s^iance with him, be called an assembly of the citizens, 
and causing them to be surrounded by his guards, he ordezed 
the throats of all their young to be cut in l^is presence. 

Hearing one day a famous actor perforfti a part in the Tro- 
9des of Euripides, he suddenly went out of the theatre, and 
sent to the actor to tell him not to be under any apprefaenston 
upon that account ; for thdA his leaving the place was not from 
aov discontent in regard to him, bat because he was a^uumed 
to let the citizens see him weep the misfortunes of ij^iculet 
and Andromache, who had cut so many of their throata with* 
out any compassion. 

Though he was little sasceptibleef pity, he was mucb so of 
fiear at this time. Amazed at the siuiden arrival of Bpamio 
Bondas, and dazzled with the majesty that surrounded him, 
he made haste to dispatch persons to hhn with apologies for 
his conduct. Epaminondas could not suffer that the Thebaos 
flhoiild make either peace or ailianoe with so wicked a man. 
lie only granted hiqn a tnioe for SO day«»and after having got 

•AhotttMiLSisdiag. fCitiesof: 
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P6lopid;is and Ismenius out of his hands, be retired with hit 
troops. 

* Pear is not a nriaster whose lessons make any deep and last- 
ing impression upoit the mind of man. The tyrant of Pheim 
soon returned to his natural disposition. He ruined several 
cities of Thcssaly, and put garrisons into those of Phthia^ 
Achssa, and Magnesia. Those cities sent deputies to Thebes 
to demand a succour of troops, praying that the command of 
them might be given to Pelopidas \ which was granted. He 
was upon the point of setting out, when there happened i| 
sudden eclipse of the sun. by which the city of Thebes wat 
darkened at noon-day* The dread and consternation was gc* 
oeral. Pelopidas knew very well that this accident had no- 
thing more than natural in it ; but he did not think it proper 
for hnn to expose 7000 Thebans against their will, nor to com- 
pel them to march in the terror and apprehension with which 
he perceived they were seized. He therefore gave himself to 
the Thessalians alone, and takmg with him 300 horse of such. 
Thcbans and strangers as would foltow him, he departed, con- 
trary to the pfohibition of the soothsayers, and the opinion of 
the most wise and judicious^ 

He was personally incensed against Alexander, in resent* 
ment of the injuries he had received from him. What Thebe 
bis wife had said, and he himself knew, of the general discon- 
tent in regard to the tyrant, gave him hopes of finding great 
divisions in his c'd^rt, and an universal disposition to revdlt» 
But his strongest motive was the beauty and grandeur of the 
action in itself For his sole desire and ambition was to show" 
all Greece, that at the same time the Lacedaemonians sent 
generals and officers to Dionysius the tyrant, and the Athe- 
nians on their ]>art were in a manner in the pay of Alexander^ 
to whom they had erected a statue of brass, as to their benc- 
fector, the Thebans were the only people that declared war 
against tyranny, and endeavoured to exterminate from amongst . 
the Greeks all unjust and violent government. 

After having assembled his army at Pharsalus, he marched 
against the tyrant : who, being apprised that Pelopidas had 
but few Thebans, and knowing that his own infantry was 
twice as strong as that of the Thessafians, advanced to meet 
him. Pelopidas being told by somebody, that Alexander ap-^ 
proached with a great army : <* So much the better," replied 
he, ** we shall beat the greater number." 

l^ear a place called Cynocephaltts, there were "fcry high and 
steep hills, which lay in the midst of the plain. Both armies- 
were in motion to setae that post with their foot, when Pelo- 
pidas ordered his cavalry to charge that of the enemy. The 
Uorse of Pelopidas broke Alexander's, and whilst they pursucdi 
* ]^hu, ia Pelop, p. 2d£^2dS. Xsno]^ L vi. p» fiOU 
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them upon the plain, Alexander appeared raddenly upon the 
top of the hills, having outstripped the Thessalians; ^nd 
charging rudely such as endeavoured to force those heights 
and entrenchments, he killed the foremost, and repulsed the 
otfiersy whom their woiuids obliged to giice way. Pelopidas>, 
teeing thistrcc^Hed his hor8e».and giving.them orders to attack 
the enemy'«^oot, he took his bucklery and ran to those who. 
fought upon the hills. 

He presently made way through his infantry, and passed in 
a moment from the rear to. the front, Kevived his soldiers' vi<^ 
gour and courage ia such a manner, as made the enemies be-^ 
licve themselves attacked by fresh troops. Tbey 'supported two- 
or three charges with gfrcat resolution ; but finding Pelopidas't^ 
infantry continually gaining ground, and that his cavalry were 
returned from the pursuit to support them, they began to give 
vay, and retired slowly, still making head in their retreats 
Pelopidas, seeing the whole army of the enemy from the ti p 
of the hills^ which though it was not yet actually put to flight,, 
began to break, and. was in great disorder, he stopped for some 
lime, looking about every wbece for Alexander. 

As soon as he perceived him upon his right wing, rallying 
and encouraging his meix:enary soldiers, he could contain him-^ 
self no longer, but fired with that view, and abatidoning to his 
•ole resentment the care of his life, and the conduct of the 
battle, he got a great way before his battalions^ and ran for- 
vaVds with all his force, calling upon and defying Alexander. 
The tyrant made no answer to his defiance, and not daring to 
wait his coming up, withdrew to hide himself amongst his 
guards.. The battalion standing firm for some time» Pelopidas. 
broke the first ranks, and killed the greatest part of the guards. 
Dpon the spot. The rest continuing the fight -at a distance^ 
pierced his arms and breast at length with their javelins. The 
Thessalians, alarmed at the danger in which they saw hinn, made 
aill the haste they could from the tops of the hills to his assist- 
ance ; but he was fallen dead when they auriwfed. The infantry 
and the Theban horse, returning to the fight against the ene- 
my's main body, put them to flight, and pursued them a great 
way. The plain was covered with the dead ; for more than 
3000 of the tyrant's troops were killed. 

This action of Pelopidas, though it appears the effect of » 
consummate valour, is inexcusable, and has been generally coa- 
demned, because there if> no true valour without wisdom and 
prudence. The greatest cQurage is cool^and sedate. It sparer 
Itself where it ought, and exposes itself when occasion makes it 
necessarjr. A general ought to see every thing,, and to hait 
overy thmg in his thoughts. To be in a condition to apply tiie 
proper remedy on all occasions^ he nuist not precipitate him^ 



to the danger of being cut ofir» and of jcausing the loss of Wm 
arm 7 by his death. 

^ Buripidesy after having said in one of his piece8» that it is* 
highly glorious for a general of an arn^y to obtain the victory:, 
by taking care of his own' li£^» add8» **- that if it be necessary 
*^fbr him to die*^ it must be when he resigns his life into thtf- 
** hands of virtue ;" to signify that only virtue* not pasiioOf* * 
*nger, or revenge, has a right over the life of a general, and 
that the first duty of valour b to preserve him who preserves* 
others. 

-f It is in this sense the saying of Timotfieus is so just andB. 
ftixi tabic* When Chares showed the Athenians tlie wounds he* 
had received whilst be was their general, and his shield pierced 
through with a pike ::**-Andfor me,*' said Timotheus, •* wbe» 
*^ I besieged Samos, I was much ashamed to see a dart fail ve^ 
•* ry near me as having exposed myself like a young man with- 
^ oitt necessity, and more than was consistent for the gcnerftP 
** of so great an army.'* Hannibal certainly cannot be suspect^ 
«d of fear, and yet it has been observed, that in t^ great num- 
ber of battles which he fought, he never received any wound^ 
except only at the siege of Saguntam. 

It is therefore not without reason that Pelopidas is reproach* 
«d with having; sacrificed all his other virtues to hi*valour» by 
such a prodigality of his^^Ufey and with having died rather for* 
himself tiian his country. 

Kever was captain more lamented than him. His deaths 
changed the victory so lately gained into mourning. A profound^ 
silence and' universal affliction reigned throughout the whollr 
army, as If it had been entirely dereated. When his body yr^ 
carried to Thebes,, from every city by whiih it passed, tb^ 
people of all ages and sexes, the 'magistrates and priests, came 
out to meet the bieri and to march in procession bdfore itr 
carrying crownsj-trophies,- and armour of goldl The Thessa* 
lians) who were at the same time highly afflicted for his deaths 
and equally sensible of their obfigations to himymade it their 
wquest, that they might be permitted to celebrate at their sole* 
cxpence the obecquies of a general who had devoted himself' 
for their preservation ;; and that honourable privilege could nofer. 
be refused to their grateful zeal. 

His funeral was magnificent, especially in the sincere afflict 
tion of the Tliebans and Thessalians j for>,»ays Plutarch, the* 
external pomp of mourning, and «hose marks of sorrow, which? 
may be imposed by the public authority upon the people, are* 
not always certain proofs of their real sentiments. The tearsi 
which flow in private as well as public, the regret expressed! 
cq^aHy by great and small, the praises given by the general>,aQ^ 

*Plut.ijiP^lop.p.517V -tlbJd.EH *'?*«' 
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vnanimout Toice to a person who is no more7and from whom' 
nothing fnfther is expected » are an evidence not to be question^ 
cd» and an homage never paid but to virtue. Such were the 
obsequies of Pelopidas, and in taf opinion, jiothing more great 
and magnificent could be imagined. 

Thebes was not contented with lamenting Pelopidas, but 
resolved to avenge. him. A small army of 7ooo footand 7oa 
horse were immediately sent against Alexander. The -tyrant 
who had not yet recovered the terror of his defeat, was in no 
condition to defend himself. He was obliged to restore to the 
Thessalians the cities he had taken from them, and to give the 
Magnebians, Phthians, and- Achaeans, their liberty, to withdravF 
his garrisons from their country, and to swear that he would 
always obey the Thebans, and march ait their orders against- 
all their enemies. 

Such a punishoKnt was very gentle ; nor, says Plutarch, did 
it appear sufficient to the gods, or proportioned to his crimes.. 
They had reserve done for him worthy of a tyrant. . Thcbc. 
his wife, who saw with horror and detestation the cruelty and 
perfidy of her husband, and bad not forgot the lessons and ad- 
vice which Pelopidas had given her, whilst in prison, entered 
into a conspiracy, with her three brothers, to kill him. The 
tyrant's whole palace was full of guards, who kept watch in th« 
night ; but he placed little confidence in them ; and as his life 
was in some sort in their hands, he feared them the most of all 
men. H^ lay in a high chamber, to which he ascended, by a 
ladder that was drawn up after his entrance. Near this cham- 
ber a great dog was chained to guard it; He was exceedingly 
ierce, and knew nobody but his^^ master, Thebe, and the slave 
who fed him. 

The time pitched upon for the execution of the plot being 
arrived, Thcbe sliut up her brothers during the day time, in 
an apartment near the tyrant's. When he entered it at night,, 
as he was fiill of meat and wine, he fell into a deep sleep im- 
mediately. Thebe went out presently after, and ordered the 
slave to take aavay the dog,that he might not disturb her hus- 
band's repose ; and lest the ladder should make a ncise when 
her brothers came up by it, she covered the steps of it with 
wool. All things being thus prepared, she made her brothers 
asctnd, armed with daggers ;. who, when they came to the 
door, were seized" with terror, and would go no farther. — 
Thebe, quite out of her wits, threatened tp awake the tyrant 
if they, did not proceed immediately, and to discover the plot 
to him*. Their shame and fear reanimated them : she made 
them enter, led them to the bed, and held the lamp henelf, 
M^'hilst they "killed him with repeated wounds. The news of 
his death. was immediately spread through the city. His dead 
ioclx was exposed to all sorts of t)utrage5, trampled .uadcr foot 
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by the people* and given for a prey to the dogs and TuHures ;. 
adjust reward for his violent oppressions and detestable cruelties*. 



SECTION VII. 

XPAMINONDA8 ClfOSBN GENERAL OF TH8 THBfiAMS. — Hit 
DEATH AHD CHARACTER. 

The extraordinary prosperity of Thebes * was no small sub- 
ject of alarm to the neighbouring states. Every thing was St 
that time in motion in Greece. A new war had sprung up. 
between the Arcadians and the EleaQS, which had occasioned 
another between the Arcadians themselves. The people of 
Tegea had called in the 'Thtbans to their aid ; and those of 
Mantinaea, the Spartans and Athenians. There were besides 
several other allies on each side. The former gave Epaminon* 
das the command of their troops^ who immediately entered 
Arcadia^ and encamped at Tegea, with design to attack the 
Mantinaeansy who had quitted their alliance with Thebes ta 
attach themselves to Sparta^ 

Being informed that Agesilaus had begun his march with 
bis army, and advanced towards Mantinsca, he formed an en- 
terprise, which be believed would immortalise his name, and' 
entirely reduce the power of the enemy. He left Tegea in 
the night with his army, unknown to the Mantinaeans, and 
inarched directly to Sparta by a different route from that of 
Ag.e8ilaus. He would undoubtedly have taken the city b^ 
surprise,, as it bad neither walls, defence, nor troops : but hap* 
pily for Sparta,, a Cretan having made all possible haste to ap< 
prise Agesilaus of his design, he immediately dispatched one 
of his horse to advise the city of the danger that threatened 
k» and arrived there soon after in person. 

He had scarce entered the town^ when the Thebans wera 
teen pasdng. the Eurotas, and coming on against the city. £- 
paminondas, who perceived that his design was discovered,, 
thought it incumbent on him not to retire without some at- 
tempt, f He therefore made his troops advance, and making 
use of valour instead of stratagem,, he attacked the city at se- 
veral quarters, penetrated as far as the public place, and seiz- 
ed that part of Sparta which lay upon the side of the river* 
Agesilaus made head every where, and defended himself with 
much more valour than could be expected from his years. He 
saw well that it was not now a time, as before to spare, him- 
aclf, and to act only upon the defcfisive ;, but that he had need 
of all his courage and daring, and to fight with all the vigour 
of despair: means' which he had never used nor placed hit- 

* A- M. 864 1. Ant. J. C. 363. XcDoph. L vij. p. 642r-.e4A.. 
iriut. in Agesil. p. 6 1 5. Diod. p. 391 ^92, 
tPoiyb.Ux.e.5i7, 
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confidence in bdbrei but which ht employed with great sue- 
ceu in the present dangerous emergency ; for by this happy 
despair and prudent audacity, he m a manner snatched the 
city out of the hands of Epaminondas. His son Archidamus;. 
at the head of the Spartan youth, bcbaved with incrediUe va- 
lour whither the danger was greatest, and with his smalF 
troop stopped the enemy, and made head against them on all 
tjdcs. , . 

A young Spartan, named Isadas, distingnised himself par- 
tfcularly in this action. He was verj handsome in the face, 
perfectly well sh^iped, of an advantageous stature, and in the 
ftower of his youth. He had neither ^rmour nor clothes upon 
his body, which shone with oil, and held a spear in one hand, 
and a sword in the other. In this condition he quitted his boose 
with the utmost eaeemess, and" breaking through the press of 
the Spartans that fought, he threw himself upon the enemy, 
gave mortal wounds at every blow, and laid all at bis feet who 
opposed him, without receiving any hurt himself. Whether 
the enemy were dismayed at so astonishing- a sightror, says Ru^ 
tarch, the gods took pleasure in preserving^ him upon account 
of his extraordinary Valour, it is said the ephori decreed htQi> 
^ crown after the battle in honour of hit exploits, but after^ 
wards fined him 1000 drachms^ for having^eiqposed himself tO' 
lo great a danger without arms. 

Epaminondas having failed of his aim, foreseeing that thr 
Arcadians would certainly hasten to the celief of Sparta, and 
not being willing to have them with all the Lacedaexnoniair 
forces upon his hands at the same time, returned with expedi* 
iSon to Tegea. The Lacedaemonians and Athenians, with 
their allies, followed him close in the rear. 

f That general considering his command was up(Mi ^e point 
of expiring, that if he did not fight, his reputation 'might snf- 
fiffr extremely, and that immediately after his retreat, the ene* 
my would fall upon the Theban allies, and entirely ruin them,, 
he gave orders to his troops to hold themselves iu readiness for 
battle. 

The Greeks had never fbugfat amongst themselves with 
more numerous armies. The Lacedxmonians consisted of 
more than 20,000 foot and 52000 horse ; the Thebans of »o,ooa 
foot and SOOO horse. Upon the right wing of the farnoer, the 
Msintinaeans, Arcadians, and Lacedemonians were posted in 
one line ; the Eleans and Achaean s,> who were the weakest of 
their troops, had the centre y and the Athenians alone com- 
posed the left wing. In the other army,, the Theban* and 
Arcadians were on the left, the Argrrcs on the rfgbt, and the 
*tber allies in the centre. Th^ eavi^ry os each side went i'l^ 
posed in the wings*. 
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The Thcban general marched to the same order of battle in 
which he intended to fight, that he might not be obliged^, 
when became up with the cnemy^ to lose, in the disposition 
of his army, a time which cannot be too much saved in great 
enterprises. 

He did not march directly, and with his front to the cncmy^ 
but in a column upon the hills with hjs left wing foremost, a» 
if he did not intend to fight that dav. When he was over 
against them, at a quarter of a league- s distance, he made hi* 
troops halt and lay down their arnns^as if he designed ^ en- 
camp there. The enemy in effect were deceived by that standi 
and reckoning no longer upon a blattle, they quitted their arms, 
dispersed themselves about the camp, atnd. suffered that ardour 
to extinguish, which the near approach of a battle is wont ta 
tladle in the hearts of the soldiers. 

Epaminondas, however, by suddenly wheeling bis troops t« 
the right, having changed his column intoa line, and having: 
drawn out the cioice troops, whom he had expressly posted 
in front upon his march, he made them double their files upon* 
the front of hi>left wing, to add to its strength, and to put it 
into a condition to attack in a point the Lacedaemonian pha- 
lanx, which by the movement he had made, faced it directly. 
He ordered the centre and right wing of his army to move very 
slow^ and t^ halt before they came up with the enemy, that 
he n^ight not hazard the event of the battle upon troops of 
which he had no great opinion. 

He expected to decide the victory by that body o^ chosetk 
troops which he commanded in person, and which he had 
formed in a column to attack the enemy in a point like a gaU 
ley, says Xenophon. He assured himself, that if he could pe- 
netrate the Lacedaemonian phalanx, in which the enemy'* 
principal force consisted, he should not find it difficult to rout - 
the rest of their army, by .charging upon^ the right and left: 
with his victorious troops. 

But that he might prevent the Athenians in the l«ft wing-, 
from coming to the support of their right against his intended 
attack, he made a detachment of his horse and foot advance, 
out of the line„ and posted them upon the- rising ground in* 
readiness to flank the Athenians ; as well to cover his rigkt',. 
as to alarm them, and give them reason to apprehend be|^' 
taken in flank and rear themselves^ if they advanced to susj|p 
their right. ^ ■* 

After having disposed his whole army \xt this manner, hef 
moved on to charge the enemy with the whole weight of his 
column. They were strangely surprised when they saw Epa- 
minondas advance towards them in tfeis order, and resumed; " 
their arms, bridled their horses and made all the haste thej 
eouldta their ranks.. 
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which, the rettkad DO thoughtB butofpayiag ^elastdotiei 
to the sUiB. 

Such was the event of the faraous battle of Maatlnsca. X<- 
nophoOf la his relation of it, recommends thedispositiofl ci-tk 
Theban tro<]|>s, and the order of battlcj to the reader's. sUter- 
tion» which he describes as a man of knowledge and expericnc: 
in the art of war i and Monsieor FoUard, who jnstlf looh 
4ipon Epaminondas as one of t%e greatest generals Gisecce ever 
|>roduced, in his description of the same battk, vcntines to call 
4t.thi masterpiece of that great captain. 

Epaminondas had been carried into the camp. The sur- 
geon &» after having eitamined the wound, declared tbat be 
would expire as soon As the head of the dart was drawn out of 
it. These words gave all that wefc present the utmost sorrow 
and affliction, who were inconsolable on seeing so grcaf^/n^^ 
about to die, and to die without issue. For him, the only con- 
ccm he expressed, was about his arms, and the success of the 
battle. When they ihowed him his shield, and assure^/ fam 
that the Thebans had gained the victory, turning towards h» 
. friends with a calm and serene air : " Do not. regard," saidk, 

«< this day as the end of my life, but as the b^inning of w! 
<* happiness, and the completion of my glory. IJca?e Thtki 
«« triumphant, proud Sparta humbled, and Greece dcllTerfil 
«* from the yoke of servitude. For the rest, I do not reckoa 
** that I die without issue ; Leuctra and Mantin«a, are two il* 
♦< lus^rious daughters, that will not foil to keep my naflJe^^'J' 
*< and to transmit it to posterity." Having spoke tot^srf- 
feet, he drew the head of the javelin out of his wound, and 
expired. 

It may be truly said, that the Theban power expired witft 
this great man ; whom Cicero * seems to rank above all l" 
illustrious men Greece ever produced, f Justin isof thesair.^ 
opinion, when he says, that as a dart is no longer in a con- 
dition to wound when the point of it is blunted, so Tbebes, 
after having lost its general, was no longer formidable to i^' 
enemies, and its power seemed tp have lost its edge, and ta 
^ be annihilated by the death of Epaminondas- Before hnif 
that city was not distinguished by any memorable act'o^j^^'^ 
afterwards, it was not famous for its virtues but misfortune'i 

/^ • Epaminondas, prlnceps, meo judicio, Graecite. Acad. QusJt. '■ 

i. n. 4. 
J t Nam sicuti tdo, si primam aciem prxfregeris, rel quo ferrowi" 

, nocendi sustuleris ; mc ilb velut mucrone teli ablate duce ThebiDO- 

t ^ rum, rei quoque public* vires hebetatae sunt : ut nqn tain illuo*"'* 

i«i»8e, quam cum illo onmes ipteriisse viderenl^ur. Karo nquei'^ 
» . ante ducem uUum memorabile bellum gessere, nee postea virtutib* 

«ed cladibus, ins:«;^ne8 fuerei : ut manifestum sit, patrias gloriametn*' 
[ Urn et extinctam cum co fuiste. Justin. I vi. c. 8. 
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till it sunk into itB original obscurity ; so that it saw its glory 
take birth and expire with this grea;t man* 

It hats been * doubted whether he was a more excellent caj^ 
tain or good man. tic sought not power for himself, but for 
his country \ and was so perfectly void of pelf-interest, that at 
his death he was not worth the expences of his funeral. Truly 
a philosopher, and poor out of taste, he despised riches, with- 
out afiecting any reputatioi^ from that contempt ; and if Justin 
may be believed, he coveted glory as little as he did r. jney. 
It was aways' against his will that commands were conferred 
upon him, and he behaved himself in them in such a manner 
as did more honour to dignities than dignities to him. 

Though poor himself, and without any estate, his J^ery pov- 
erty, by drawing upon him the esteem and confidence of the 
rich, gave him the opportunity of doing good to others. One 
of his friends being in great necessity, Epaminondas sent hint 
to a very rich citizen, with orders to ask him for looo f crowwi 
m his name. That rich man coming to. his house, to know 
his motives for directing his friend to him upon such an errand ; 
** X Why," replied Epaminondas, '* it is because this honest 
" man is in want, and you arc rich J.'* ' 

He had. || -cultivated those generbus and noble sentiments in 
himself by the study of polite learning and philosophy, which 
he had made his usual employment and sole delight from. tM 
earliest infancy ; so that it was surprising, and a question fre« 
quently a^ed, how, and at what time, it was possible for m 
man, always busy amongst books, to attffit^ or rather seize» 
the knowledge of the art military in so gfc^ a degree of per- 
fection; Fond of leisure, which he devoted to the study -of 
philoBophy.his darling pa8sion,hc shunned public employmcnta, 
and made no interests but to exclude himself irom them. His 
moderation 'concealed him so well, that he lived obscure and 
almost unknown. His merit, however, discovered him. He was 
taken from his solitude by force to* be placed at the head x£ 
armies ; and he demonstrated that philosophy, though gene- 
rally in contempt with those who aspire at the glory of armsy 
is wonderfully useful in forming heroes ; for besides its being 

• Fuit incirtum,virmeHoran 'dux esset. Namimperium non sibt 
temper, sed patrias quaesivit ; et pecuniae adeo parcus fuit, ut sumptiw 
funeri desuerit. Gloria^'quoque non cupidior, quam pecuniae: quippe 
recusanti omnia imperia ingesta sunt, honoresque ita gesit, ut orna- 
mentum non accipere, sed dare ipsi dignitati videretur. Justin. 

t A talent. \ Phit. de prxcept. reipul?. ger. p. 809. 

§ *Or» ;icf»noV, f^rsv «TOc Of jriri o-o ^i ^hvriTi, 

. y Jam literamm studiuni,jam philosophise doctrina tanta, vt mira« 
bile videretur, unde tam iusignis miUtiae scieutia hoQiini inter. literaf 
Hato. Justin. 

Vol. IV. Aa 
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m great advaoce towaids conquering the ene«iy» to koow ho«r 
to conquer one's self, in this school* ancientljr were taught the 
great nuucims of true policy, the rules of every kind of dut^ 
the motives for a true discharge of them, what we owe our 
country, the right use of authority, wherein true courage con- 
aists; in a word the qualities that form the good citizen, 
Statesman, and great captain. 

He possessed all the ornaments of the mind ; he bad the tal- 
ent of speaking in perfection, and was well veraed in the most 
•ublime sciences* But a modest reserve threw a veil over all 
those excellent qualities, which still augmented their value, 
and of which he knew not what it was to be ostentatious. 
Spintharus, in giving his character, said, <* f that he never 
<* had tnet with a man that knew more and spoke less." 

It may be said therefore of Epaminondas, that he ^dsified 
the proverb, which treated the Bceotians as gross and stupid. 
This was their common % charasteristiCf and was im^mted to 
the gross air of the country, as the Athenian delicacy of taste 
was attributed to the subtilty of the air they breathed. Horace 
lays, that to judge of Alexander from his bad taste of poetry, 
ooe would swear him a tnie Boeotian ; 

BcBOtum in cratao jurares aere natum. Epitt. 1 1 Z 

* In thick Boeotiaa air yott*d swear lum bom." 
When Aldbiades was reproached with having little mclina- 
tion to music he thought (it to make this excuse : *< it is for 
** Thebans § to sing as they do, who know not how to speak.'* 
Pindar and PlutaML who had very little of the soil in them, 
and who are prol^Kat genius is of all nations, do them^lves 
condemn the stupRty of their countrymen. Epaminondas 
did honour to his country, not only by the greatness of his 
military exploits, but by that sort of merit which results from 
jdevation of genius and the study of science. 

I shall conclude his portrait and character with a ctrcum- 
tftance that gives place in nothing to all his other exceUencies, 
and which may in some sense be preferred to them^ as it ex- 
presses a good heart, and a tender and sensible spirit ; quali- 
ties very rare iimongst the great, but infinitely more estunable 
than all those splendid attributes, which the vulgar of naankind 
commonly gaze at with admiration, and seem almost the only 
objects worthy either of being imitated or envied. The vic- 
tory at Leuctra had drawn the eyes and admiration (^ all the 

* The works of Plato» Xenophon,and Aristotle, are prooft of thiii 

t Plut. de audit p. 89. • 

I Inter loconim naturas quantum intersit, yid«mu%7-Atheiiis ten- 

«ie codum, ex quo acutiores etiam putantur Attici i erassam Thehiib 

itaque (Hngues Thebani. Cic. de faao,n. 7. 
5 They wer« great muticiAiis. 
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utjtghbouring people upon Epaminondas, who looked upon 
Whi as the support and restorer of Thebes, as the triumphant 
<rort<f ucror of Sparta, as the deliverer of all Greece ; in a word 
as the greatest man, and the most excellent captain that ever 
ivas in the world. In the midst of this universal applause so 
capable of making the general of an army forget the man for 
the victor, Epaminondas, little sensible to so affecting and so 
deserved a glory, «• * my joy,*' said he, " arises from my sens^' 
•* of that which the news of my victory will give my father 
•• and my mother." 

Nothing in history seems so valuable to roe as such sentt* 
ments which do honour to human nature, and proceed from 
a heart, which neither false glory nor felse' greatness have cor- 
rupted. I confess it is with grief I see these noble stntimentg 
daily expire amohgst us, especially in persons whose birth and 
rank raise them above ethers, who, too frequently, are neither 
good fathers, good sons, good husbands, nor good friends, 
and who would think it a disgrace to them to express for a 
father and mother the tender regard, of which we h^ve here 
8o 6ne an example from a pagan. 

Until Epaminondas*8 time, two cities had exercised alter- 
nately a kind of empire over all Greece. The justice and mo- 
deration of Sparta had at first acquired it a distinguished pre- 
eminence, which the pride and haughtiness of its generals, and 
especially of Pausanias, soon lost it. The Athenians, until the 
Peloponnesian war, held the first rank, but in a manner scarce 
discernable in any other respect, than thek^^care in acquitting 
themselves worthily, and in giving their mfenors just reasoa 
to believe themselves their equals. They judged at that time 
and very justljr, that the true method of commanding and of 
continuing their power, was to evidence their superiority only 
by services and benefactions. Those times, so glorious for 
Athei\8, were of about 45 years continuance, and they retain- 
ed a part of that preeminence during the 27 years of the Pe- 
loponnesian war, which make in all the 72 or 73 years, which 
Demosthenes gives to the duration of their empiref : but for 
this latter space of time, the Greeks, disgusted by the haughtr* 
ness of Athens, received no laws from that ctty without reluc- 
tance. Hence the Liacedaemonians became a^ain the arbi* 
ters of Greece, and continued so from the time Lysander 
made himself master of Athens, until the first war undertaken 
hf the Athenians, after their re-establishment by Conon, to 
withdraw themselves and the rest of the Greeks from the 
tyranny of Sparta, which was now gfown more insolent thaa 
ever. At length Thebes disputed the supremacy, and by the 
cvalted merit of a single man, saw itself at the head of aU* 
Greece* But that glorious condition was of no long continu- 

♦ Plut. in Coriol. p. 215* f Demost. Philip, iil pw 89. 
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Ance I and the death of Bpaminoiidauy aa wc have already; 4)b* 
ierTed4>runged it again into the obscurity in wbidi he .fooa&iti 

Demosthenes remarlui in the passage above cited, tluit the 
pre-eminence granted voluntanly either to Sparta or AtlMos» 
was, a pre-eminence of honoury not of dominion, and that the 
intent of Greece was to preserve a kind of ecpiality and inde- 
pendence in the other cities. Hence, says he, when the go- 
ircmufig city attempted to ascribe to itself what did mH belong 
to it, and aimed at any innovations contrary to the mks of 
justice and established customs, all the Greeks UuHight them- 
selves obliged to have recourse to arms, and without any mo- 
tive of personal discontent, to espouse with ardour the caost 
of the injured. 

I shall add here another very judicious reflection from Pol^*^ 
.l^us j*. He attributes the wise conduct of the Atheaiaos, in 
the times I speak of, to the ability o£ the^generala who were 
then at the head of their affairs ; and he makes use oSa cooi- 
parison which explains, not unhappily^ the character of that 
people. A vessel without a master, says he, is exposed to great 
dangers, when every one insists upQn its being steered ao»>rd-- 
iogto his opinioQ, and will comply with no other measures. 
If then a rude storm attacks It, the common danger conciUates. 
and unites them ; they abandon themselves to the pilot's ski!}, 
Jiod all the rowers doing their duty, the ship is;, saved, and la 
a state of security. But if the tempest ceases, and when the 
weather grows calm again, the discord of the mariners revives ; 
if they will hearken no loQ|rer to the pilot, and some are for 
continuing the vqJy)^:e, whilst others resolve to stop In the 
midst of their course ; if on one nde they loose their sails, and 
lurl them on the other ; it often happens, that after having 
escaped the most violent storms, they are shipwrecked even in 
the port. Thisy says Polybius, is a natural image of the Athe- 
nian republic. As long as it suffeied itself to be guided by 
the wise counsels of an Aristides, a Themistocles, a Perickss it 
came 00* victorious from the greatest dangers. But prosperity 
blinded and ruined it ; following no longer anjr thing Imt c^ 
price, and being become too insolent to be advised or gavero- 
fd, it plunged itself into the greatest misfortunes. 



SECTION VIII. 

DEATH OF EVAGORAS, KING OF SALAM1N.-—ADMIRABLI 
CHARACTER OF THAT PRINCE. 

The third year of the loist Olynipiad *, soon after the 
Thebans had cfcstroyed Plataea and Tbespiae, as has been ob* 
served beforcj Evagoras, king of Salamin, in the isle of Cyprus, 

f Polyb. i viL p. 488. 

* A. 10. 8«Sa Ant. J. C 974. Diod.l. xv.p. a63. 



c»f whoaWmxick' has been alread]^ s?n<J', wa» assMsmted by on# 
of his ctiniicfes. His son Nicoclcs succeeded bitti. He had » 
fine model before Wm in the personof his father ; andfae 8eer»^ 
€d to make it hki duty ta be entirely intent upon treading in 
his steps "f-. When he took possessionr of the throne^ he found 
the public treasures entirely exhausted, by the great expencct* 
his father had been obliged to be at in the long war between 
hint and the king of Persia* Kfe knew that the generality of 
princes, upon like occasions, thought every nneans just for the 
re-establish mcnt of their affairs 5 but for him he acted u^^'Jtt 
different principles* lo his reign there was m> talk of banish* 
in ent, taxes, and confiscation of estates. The public ftHcUy 
was his sole object, and justice his favourite virtue.. He di** 
charged the ddbts of the state gradually, not by crushing the 
people with excessive imposts, but by retrenching All uftneces*^ 
sary expences,. and by using a wise economy in the adnMnistraw 
ti on of* is revenue* «^ I am assured J," said lie. "• thAt n<J> 
•* citizen can complain that I have done him the least wrong %. 
« and I have the satisfaction to know that P have enriched^ 
« many with an unsparing hand." He believed this kind 5f 
vanity, if it be vanity, might be permitted in a pri[nce, and that 
it waa glorious for hint to have it in his power to make his'sub**^ 
jects such a dcfiancJe-. 

* He piqued himself aflso tn particuiar upon anotRer virtiiel 
which is the more admirable in princes, as very uncod^niott iTte 
their fortune ; I mean temperance. It is most amiatrilej hyit 
▼ery difficult r in an age and a fortune, to which ev^t-y^hii^g Jl 
lawful, and wherein pleasure, armed with all lier arts and at- 
tractions,, is Gontinnally lying in ambush for a young prince^. 
and preventing his desircSj to make a long resistance against; 
the violence and insrauation of her soft assaults. Nicocles 
gloried in having never known any woman besides his wiffe- 
during his reign, and was atna^ed that all other contracts dT 
civil society should be treated with due regard, whilst thatdf 
naarriage^the most sacred and inviolable of obligations, wa^; 
broke through with impunity, and that men should- not blusft 
to commit an infidelity in respect to their wives, of which,, 
abound their wives be guilty,. it would throw them intothe ut*- 
roost anguish and despair.. 

Wiiat I have said of the justice and temperauce ^f Nicocle^,. 
Isocrates puts into that prince's own mouth ; and it is noT 
probable that he should make him speak in such a manner \t 
his conduct had not agreed with such sentiments,. . It is in K 
discourse, supposed to» be addressed by that king to his people^ 
wherein he describes to^thcm- the duties of subjects to their 
princes ; love, respect, obedience, fidelity, and devotion to» 

■f Isocrat. in Nicbc. p. 64^ * t Ibid. p. GSiy^^:. ♦ Ibid. p. G-k. 
Aa.ar - ' 
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their service ; and to engage ihem the more efl^ctiia% to the 
discharge of those duties* he does not diadaia to give them 
an account of his own conduct and sentiments. « 

f In another discourse, which precedes thk, Isocrates ex- 
plains to Nicoclcs all the duties of the sovereignty*, and makes 
excellent reflections upon that subject, of which I can repeat 
here only a very sn^all part. He begins by telling him, that 
the virtue of private persons is much better supported tiian his 
own, by the mediocrity of their condition, by the employments 
au:» cares inseparable from it, by the misfortunes to which they 
are frequently exposed, by their distance from pleasures and 
luxury, and particularly, by the liberty which their friends and 
relations have of giving them advice ; whereas the generality 
of princes have none of these advantages. He adds, that a 
king, who would make himself capable of .governing well, 
ought to avoid an idle and inactive life, should set apart a pro- 
per time for business and the public affairs, should ibrm hi$ 
council of the most able and experienced persons in his king- 
dom, should endeavour to make himself as much superior to 
others by his merit and wisdom, as he is by his dignity, and 
especially acquire the love of his subjects, and for that purpose 
love them sincerely^ and look upoa himself as their common 
father. ** Persist," said he, •• in the religion you have received 
•• from your forefathers ;but be assured that the aK>8t grateful 
•• adoration and sacrifice that you can offer to the Divinity, 
•* it that of the heart, in rendering yourself good and just. 
** Show, upon all' occasions, so high a regard for truth, that a 
*♦ single word from you may be more confided ia than the oath 
•« of others. Be a vimrrior, by your ability in military - affeirs, 
•* and by such a warlike provision as may intimidate your ene- 
•* mies : but let your inclinations be pacific, and be rigidly 
•• exact in never pretending to, or nndeitaking any thing un- 
•« justly. The o»ily certain proof that you have reigned well, 
•* will be the power of hearing this testinwny to yourself ; 
*• that your people are become both more happy, and more 
•* wise, uruler your government." 

What seems to me most remarkable in this discourse, is, that 
the advice which Isocrates ^ives the king is neither attended 
with praiser, nor with those studied reservations and artificial 
turns, without which fearful and modest truth dares not ven- 
ture to approach tlie throne. This is most worthy of applause, 
and more for the prince's than the writer^s praise. Nicocles 
f.ir from being offended at these councils, received them with 
joy ; and to express his gratitude to Jsocrates, made him a 
present of 20 talents, Uiat is to say> 20,000 crowns *• 

f Isocrat.ad Nlsa«. * Plut. ia vit* Isocp. 99$^ 
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SECTION IX. 

ARTAXEkXES MNEMON UNDERTAKES T«E REDUCTION - 
OF EGYPT.' 

Arta XERXES If, after having given his people a relaxation 
of fieveral years, had formed the design of reducing Egypt, 
which had shaken off the Persian yoke long before, and n:iadc 
great preparations for war for that purpose. Achoris, who 
then reigned in Egypt, and had given Evagoras powerful aid 
against the Persians, foreseeing the storm, raised abundance of 
troops of his own subjects, and took into his pay a great body 
of Greeks', and other auxiliary soldiers, of whom Chabrias had 
the conanaand.* He had accepted that office without the au- . 
thority of the republic. 

Pharnabasus, having been charged with this war, sent to 
Athens to complain that Chabrias had engaged himself to 
serve a^inst his master, and threatened the republic with the 
king's resentment, if he vvas not immediately recalled. He 
demanded at the same time Iphicrates, another Athenian, who 
>yas looked upon as one of the most excellent captains of hi» 
time, to give him the command of the body of Greek troops 
in the service of his master. The Athenians, who had a great 
interest in the continuance of the king's friendship, recalled 
Chabrias, and ordered him, upon pain of death, to repair to 
Athens by a ceruin day. Iphicrates was sent to the Persian 
army. ' ' . 

The preparations of the Persians went on so slowly, that 
two whole years elapsed before they entered upon action. 
Achoris,f king of Egypt, died in that time, and was succeed- 
ed by Psammuthis, who reigned but a year, Nephretitut 
was the next ; and four months after, Nectanebis, who reign- 
ed 10 of 12 years. 

X Artaxerxes, to draw more troops out of Greece, sent am- 
bassadors thither, to declare to the several states, that the king's 
intent was they should all live in peace with each other, con- 
formably to the treaty of Antalcides, that all gai-risons should 
be withdrawn, and all the cities suffered to enjoy their liberty 
under their respective laws. All Greece received this declara- 
tion with pleasure except the Thebans, who refused to con- 
form to it. 

J At length, every thing being in readiness for the invasion 
of Egypt, a camp was formed at Acae, since called Ptolemais, 
in Palestine, the place appointed for the general rendezvous. 
Jn a review there, the army was found to consist of 200,000 

1 A. M. 3627. Aat. J. C. S77. Diod. 1. xv. p 328, et 347. 

• Cor. Nep. in Chab. et in Iphic. f Euseb. in Chro» 

♦ A. M. 36»0. Ant. J. C. 374. Diod. L xv. p. S55. • 
S Diod. L XV. p. 858, 359. 
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Persianst under the command of Pharaabasas, and 20,ooa 
Greeks* under Iphicrates. The forces at cea were in propor- 
tion to those at l^md ; their fleet consisting <^ soo galleys, be- 
sides 2()0 vessels of 30 oars, and a prodigioat noftnber gf barks, 
to transport the necessary provisions for the fleet and army. 

The army and fleet began to move at the sar&e time, and 
that they might act in concert, they separated from each 
other as little as possible. This war was to open with the sitgc 
of Pelusium ; but so much time had been given tbe £gyptians> 
that Nectancbis had rendered the approach to it impracticable 
both by sea and land. The fleet, therefore, instead of mak- 
ing a descent, as had been projected, sailed forwards, and 
entered the mouth of the Nile called Mendesium. The ^^ile 
at that time emptied itself into the sea by seven different chan- 
nels, of which only two* remain at this day ; and at each of 
those mouths there was a fort with a good garrison to defend 
the entrance. The Mendesiom not being so well iottified as 
that of Pelusium, where the enemy was expected to land, the 
descent was made with no great difliculty. The fort was car- 
ried sword in hand, and no quarter giveOf to those who were 
found in it. 

After this signal action, Iphicrates thought It advisable to 
fe-embark upon the Nile without loss of time, and to attack 
Memphis, the capital of Egypt. If that opiniou had been fol- 
lowed before the Egyptians had recovered the panic into 
which so formidable an invasion, and tbe4riow already received, 
had thrown them, they had found the capital without any 
defence, it had inevitably fallen into their hands, and all 
Egypt been reconquered. But the gross of the army not being 
arrived, Phamabasus believed it necessary to wait its coming 
tip, and would undertake nothin;^ till he had reassembled all 
his troops, under pretext, that they would then be invincible^ 
and that therr would be no obstacle capable of withstanding 
them. 

Iphicrates, who knew that in aflkirs of war espectally, there 
are certain favourable and decisive moments, V7hich it is ab- 
solutely proper to sieze^ judged qmte differently, m»d in de- 
spair tcvsee an opportunity suffered to escape, that mr^ht ne- 
ver he retrieved, he made pressing Instances for permiselon to 
go at least with tbe ao,000 men under his command. Ph^r- 
nabasus refused to comply, with that demand, out of abject 
jealousy ; apprehending, that if the enterptize succeeded, the 
whole glory of the war would redound to Iphicrates. This 
'delay gave the Egyptians time to look about them. They 
drew all their troops together into a body pot a good garri- 
son into Memphis, and with the rest of their army kept the 
ield, and harassed the Persians in such a maoner, that they 
* Damietta and Rot^etta^. 
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prevented ^heir advancing further into the oountry. After 
which came on the jnundation of the Nile* which laying all 
Egypt under water, the Persians were obliged to return into 
Phcenicia, having first lost ineflfectually the best part of theif 
troops. 

Thus this expedition, which had cost immense sums, and 
for which the preparations alone had given so much difiicult|r 
for upwards of two years, entirely miscarried, and produced 
no other ef&ct than an irreconcilable enmity between the 
two generals who had the command of it. Phamabasus, tm 
excuse himself, accused Iphicrates of having prevented its sn4> 
cess ; and Iphicrates, with much more reason, laid all the 
fault upon Pharnabasus. But well assured that the Persian 
lord would be believed at his court in preference to him, and 
remembering what had happened to Conon, to avoid the iate 
of that illustrious Athenian, he chose to retire secretly to 
Athens m a sm^ vessel which he hired. Phamabasus catised 
him to be accused there of having rendered the expedition 
against Egypt abortive. The people of Athens made answer^ 
that if he could be convicted of that crime, he should be pun* 
ished as he deserved ; but bis innocence was too well known 
at Athens to give him any disquiet upon that account.- It 
does not appear that he was ever called in question about it % 
and some time after, the Athenians declared him sole admiral 
of their fleet. 

* Most of the projects of the Persian court mtscanied byi 
their slowness in putting them in execution. Their generalsf 
hands were tied up, and nothing was left to their discretion* 
They had a plan of conduct in their instructions from whicb 
they did not dare to depart. If any accident happened that 
had not been fo]resje«n and provided for, they must wait for 
new orders from court, and before they arrived, the opportUi* 
J^ity^was entirely lost. Iphicrates, having observed that Phar* 
nabasus took his resolutions with all the presence of mind ao4 
penetration that could be desired in an accomplished . gene- 
ral f , asked him one d^P, how it happened that he was s^ 
quick in bis views, and so slow in his actions ? •* It is,'* re««^ 
plied Pharnabasus, " because my views depend only upon me^ 
" but their execution upon my master.'' 



SECTION X. 

THE LACEDEMONIANS SEND AGESILAUS TO THE AID Ot 
TACHOS.. — HIS DEATH. 

After the battle or Mantiuaea J, both parties^ equally weary 
of the war, had entered into a general peace with all the other 

• Diod. 1. XV, p. 358. t Ibid. 375* ' 

% Plut in Agesil. p. 616— dl 8* Diod. L xv. p. 3ai--4au * 
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•tatet of Greece, upon the king of Pcreia'e plan, by wbicli the 
enjoyment of it« laws and liberties was secured to each city» 
and the Messcnians included in it, notwithstanding allt&c op- 
poiitioo and intrigues of the Laccdscmonians to pFCVcnt it. 
Their rage upon this occasion separated them from, the other 
Greeks. They were the only people who resolved to contin- 
ue the war, fhom the hope of recovering the whole country 
of Messcnia in a short time. That resolution, of whidi Agc- 
silaus was the author, occasioned him to be justly regarded as a 
▼iolcnt and obHinate man, insatiable of glory and command, 
who was not afraid of involving the republic again in inevita- 
We misfortunes, from the necessity to which the want of mon- 
ey exposed them of borrowing great sums, and of levying 
great imposts, instead of taking the favourable opportunity of 
concluding a peace, and of putting an end to all their evils. 

• Whilst this passed in Greece, Tachos, who had-a«oended 
the throne of Egypt, drew together as tnanf troops as be 
could, to defend himself against the king of Persia, who me- 
ditated a new invasion of Egypt, notwithstanding the ill suc- 
cess of his past endeavours to reduce that kingdom. 

For this purpose Tachos sent into Greece, and obtmed a 
body of troops from the I^aadaemonians, with Agesllatis ta 
command them, whom he promised to make generalissimo of 
his army. The Lacedaemonians were exasperated agaia^ Ar- 
taxerxes, from his having forced them to include the Ifessenr 
sans in the late peace, and were fond of taking this oeciMn to 
express their resentment. Chabrias went also into the service 
of Tachos, but of his own head, and without the^epuWic'i 
participation. This commission did Agesilaus no bonour. It 
was thought below the dignity of a king of Sparta, and a great 
captain, who had made his name glocNps throughout the 
world, and was then more than 80 years dH, to re<Scive the pay 
of an Egyptian, and to serve a barbarian who had revolted a- 
gainst his master. 

When he landed in Egypt, the Mng*S principal generals, 
and the great officers of his house, OTne to his ship to receive 
and make their court to him. The rest of the Egyptians were 
ts solicitous to see him, from the great expectation which the 
name and renown of Agesilaus had excited in them, and came 
in multitudes to the shore for that purpose. But when instead 
of a great and magnificent prince, according to the idea his 
exploits had given them of him, they saw nothing splendid or 
majcHtic either in his person or equipage^ and saw only an old 
man of a mean aspect and small body,without-«any appearance, 
and dressed in ajbad robe of a very coarse stuff, they were seized 

• A. M. S64U Ant. T. C 36S. Xenoph. d« reg. AgwaL p. 66$. 
Cor. Nep. in Agesil. q. vii^ 
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vrith an immoderate disposition to la>igh, and applied the fable 
of the mountain in labour to him. 

"When he met king Tachos* and had joined his troops with 
those of Egypt, he was very much surprised at not being ap- 
pointed general of the whole army, as he expected, but only 
of the foreign troops ; that Chabrias was made general of the 
«ea-forces9 and that Tachos retained the command in chief to 
himself^ which was not the only mortification he had experi- 
enced. 

ITachos came to a resolution to march into Phoenicia, think* 
in^ it more advisable xto make that country the seat of the 
war, than to expect the enemy in Egypt. Agesilaus, who 
knew better, represente^o him in vain, that his aifairs were 
not sufficiently establiihed to admit his removing out of hit 
dominions ; that he would do much better to remain in them, 
and content himself with acting by his generals in the enemy's 
country., Tachos despised this wise counsel, and expressed no 
less disregard for him on all other occasions. Agesilaus was so 
much incensed at such conduct, that he joined the Egyptians, 
who had taken arms against him during his absence, and had 
placed Neclanebis his * cousin upon the throne. Agesilaus, 
abandoning the king to whose aid he had been sent, and join- 
ing the rebel who had dethroned him, alleged in justification 
of himself, that he* was sent to the assistance of the Egyptians ; 
and that they, having taken up arms against Tachos, he was 
not at liberty to serve against them without new orders from 
Sparta. He dispatched expresses thither, and the instructions 
he received were to act as be should judge most advantageous 
for his country. He immediately declared for Nectanebis. 
Tachos, obliged to quit Egypt, retired to Sidon, from whence 
he went to the court of Persia. Artaxerxes not only forgave 
him h\s fault, but added to his clemency the command of his 
troops ag;tin8t the rebels. 

Agesilaus covered so criminal a conduct with the veil of the- 
public utility^ But, says Plutarch, remove that delusive blind, 
the most just and only true name which can be given the ac- 
tion is that of perfidy and treason. It is true the Lacedae- 
ntonians, making the glorious and the good consist principally 
in the service of that country which they idolized, knew no 
other justice than what tended to the augmentation of the 
grandeur of Spartg, and the extending of its dominions. 1 am 
surprised so judidous an author as Xenophon should endeav- 
our to palliate a conduct of this kind, by saying only that 
Agesilaus attached himself to that of the two kmgs who seem- 
^the best affected to Greece. . 

At the same time, a third prince of the city of Mendes set 
iip for himself, to dispute the crown with Nectanebis. Thit 
* biodorus «aUs him his soa ; Plutardi, his cousin. 
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tttm competitor had at army of lOO/)f(> men to sapport bis pre- 
tensions* Agesilaus gave his adyi<% to attack tfaetn before 
they were exercised and discipltned. Had that counsel been 
followed, it had been easy to have defeated a body of people, 
raised in haste, and without any experience in war. But 
Nectanebis imagined that Agesilaus only gave him this advice 
to betray him.in consequence, as he had done Tacbos. He 
therefore gave his enemy time to discipline his troops, who 
80on after reduced him to retire into a city, fortified with good 
wallsy and of very great extent. Agesilaus was obliged to fel- 
low him thither, where the Mendesian prince be^eged him. 
Kectanebit would then have attacked the enemy before the 
works he had begun were far advanced, and pressed Agealaus 
to that purpose ; but he refused his compliance at first, which 
extremely augmented the suspicions conceived of htm. At 
Jlrngth, when he saw the work in a sufficient forwardness, and 
that there remained only as much ground between the two 
ends of the lirfe as the troops within the city might occupy, 
drawn up in a battle, he told Nectanebis that it was time to 
attack the enemy, that their own lines Would prevent their 
surrounding him, and that the interval between them \^a8 
exactly the fi^ace he wanted, for ranging his troops in such a 
manner as they might all act together effectively. The attack 
was executed according to Agesilaus's expectation ; the b^ 
siegers were beaten, and from henceforth Agesilaus condticted 
all the operations of the war with so much succesSjthat the ene- 
my-prince was always overcome, and at last taken prisoner. 

The following winter,* after haying welt establia|pd Necta- 
nebis, he embarked to return to Laceclaemon, and was driven 
by contrary winds upon the coast of Africa, into a place called 
the Port of Menclaus, where he fell sick, and died, at the age 
of 84 years. He had reigned 41 of thefti at Sparta, and of 
those 41, he had passed 30 with the repntation of the greatest 
and most powerful of all the Greeks, and had been looked upon 
as the leader and king of almost all Greece, till the l^rttle of 
Leuctra. His latter years did not entirely support the repu- 
tation he had acquired ; and Xenophon, in his euloglum of 
this prince, wherein he gives him the preference to all other 
eaptains, has been found to exaggerate his virtues, and exte- 
nuate his faults too much. 

The body^ Agesilaus was carried to Sparta. Those who 
tircre about him not having honey, with whioi it ifvasthe Spar- 
tan custom to cover the bodies they would embalm, madense 
of wax in its stead. *Hiis son Archidaraus succeeded to the 
throne, which continued in his house down to Agis, who was 
, the fifth king of the line of Agesilaus. 

• A. M. 3643. Aat. J.C 9€l. 
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Towards the end <^ the E^ptian war» the greateait part ot 
the provinces in subjection to Persia revoltecl. 

Artaxefxes Mnemon had begn the involuntary; occasion olf 
this defection. That prince, of himself, Was good, equitable^ 
and benevolent. He loved jhis pjcople, and was beloved by 
them. He had abundance of mildness and sweetness of tena- 
per in his Chaf^acter ; but that easiness degenerated into sloth 
and luxury, and particularly in the latter years of his life, in 
which he discovered a disKke for all business and application, 
from whence the good qualities which he otherwise possessed^ 
a^ well as hiis "benelcent intentions-, became tiselesis, and with- 
out effect. The nobility and goverftdrs of provinces, abusing, 
his favour and the infirmities of his great age, oppressed the 
people^ treated them with insolence and cruelty, loaded thcni ' 
with taxes, and did every thing in their power to render the '^ 
Persian yoKe insupportable. 

The discontent became general, and broke out after long 
suffering, almost at the same time on all sides. Asia Minor, 
Syria, l^hcenicia, and many other provinces, declared them- 
selves openly, and took up arms. The principal leaders of • 
the conspiracy were Ariobarzanes-, prince of Phrygia, Mauso- ' 
las king of Caria^ Orontes governor of Mysia, and Auto- 
phradates governor of Lydia. Datames, of whom mention has 
been made before, and who commanded in Cappadocia, was * 
al&o engaged in it. By this means half the revenues of the 
crown were on a sudden diverted into different channels, and 
the remainder did not suflScc for the expences of a war against 
the revolt ers, had they acted in concert. But their union wat" 
of no long continuance ; and those who had been the first and ' 
most zealous in shaking off the yokcj were also the foremost 
in resuming it^ and in betraying the interests of the others, to* 
make theii* peace with the kingt 

The- provinces of Asia Minor, on withdrawing from their 
obedience, had entered into a confederacy for their mutual 
defence, and had chosen Orontes, governor of Mysia, for their 
general. They had also resolved to add 20,000 foreign troops 
to those of the country, and had charged the same Orontes ' 
with the care of raising them. But when he had got the money 
for that service into his hands, with the addition of a year's 
pay, he kept it for himself, and delivered to the king the per-*' 
sons who had bnougbt it from the revolted provinces. 

Reomithras, another of the Chiefs of Asia Minor, being sent ^ 
into* Egypt to negociate succours, committed a treachery ot 
alike nature. Having broOght from that country 500 tafents. 
and 50 ships of war, he assembled the principal i^eyolters at* 

^ * Diodorus flays he was sent to Tacbos, but it is more Ukely thai 
it was Nectanebis. ... 
Vol. IV. V B b 
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Idtoamt a chy of Asia Bftnor, under preleiice <^gmRg them 
lUi account of hit ii<rociatioii« seized them ^,^dgHvgred tieni 
to the king to make his peace* and kept the mooeir be %ad re- 
cchred in Sgypt for the conMeracf . Thus thia foroii^ble 
revolt, which had bfoo|ht the Persian empire to the verflni&k 
of rqin, dissoWed of itselft oxt to speak more propedyt w» 
aoipciided for some time. 

SECTION XI. 

TAOqaLBS AT T4IB COUtX OF ABTAXERrXES COMCSi^Xa 

Hia soccataoa^-^-^oaATM os tkat fktnc^^ 
The cod of ArUxe^ies's i-eign- abounded wkh oabakf 
IHie whole court were divided into factions in faxaat of one or 
olhcr o£ hit sons, who pretended to the succession. Wt had 
150 by his concubineSf who jwere in mimber seo^ addthMe by> 
Ilia lawful wife Atoasa ; Darnis, Ariaspes, and Odms. To 
pot a stop to these pnactkes, be d«:1ared Darins, the eldest^ 
fiis successor ; and to renK)ve a)l cause of dss^dng that 
prince's right afler his death, he permitted him to assome from 
tbeocefbrth the title of king, and to wear the royaI( tiara. 
But the. young p;«nce wasfor having something more real; 
l)eiides which, the refusal of Artaxerxes to give him one of his 
concubines, whom he had demanded, bad extremely incensed 
him, and be formed a conspiracy against his father's life, wkerfr- 
la he engaged 50 of his brothers. 

it was Tiribasus, df whom mention has been made already, 
wiho Qontributed the most to his taking, so unnatural a resolo- 
t]oa» from a like subject of discontent against the ki% ; who, 
lixviiig promised to give him 6rst one of his daughters in mar- 
riage, and then another, broke his word l>oth times, and mar- 
ried them himself : such abominable incesta being permitted 
al that*time in Pessia, the reUgioii of^ the nation not prohibit- 
iagthem. 

The number of the conspirators was Mmidy very grafts and 
ike day fixed for the execution, when an eunuch, well inlbrffl- 
<d of uie whpleploty discovered it to the king. 0poB that 
information, Artaxerxes thought it would be highly impru- 
dent to despise so great a danger by neglecttog a stri<^ imptirf 
into it ; but that it would be much more sb, to give eredit to 
It without certain and unquestionable proof. He assured hiia- 
adf of it with his own eyes. The consphratqrs were suflered 

f Plut. tn Arux, p. 1034— 1Q87. Diod. JL xt. p. 4Qa JustiD. t 
«,c. 1,2, 

\ This tiara was a turban, or kind of head drew, with tho plume 
«ftfeat|ien staadinr upright upon it. The seven counsellors hai 
alto plumes of feathers, which they wore ailant, wd be^Kft M, 
attkert wore thesi 4nUat« and behind. 
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tb enter the king's jipartonent.^iid' then seized. DarUi$ and 
all his accomplices were punished as- they deserved. 

After the death of Darius, the cabals began again. Three of 
his brothers were competitors, Ariaspes, Ochus^and Arsames* 
The two first pretended to the throne in right of btrtb» being 
the sons of the queen. The third had the king's favovr, wha 
tenderly loved hino, though only the son of a concubtnc. Ochua, 
promoted by bis restless ambition^ studied perpetually the 
means to rid himself of both his rivals. As he was equally^ • 
eunnlDg and cruel* he employed his craft and artifice againat 
Ariaspes, and his. cruelty against Arsames*. Knowing ihe- 
6>rmer to be extremely simple and credulous, be made the eu* 
Duchs of the paUce, whom he had found means to corrapt,. 
threaten hinv so terribly in the name of the king his father, that 
expecting ve very moment to be treated aa Darius had been, he 
poisoned himself to avoid ic. After this there remained onljr 
Arsames to give him umbrage, because his £aither, and all the: 
world, considered that prince as most worthy of the throne» 
from his ability and other exceHent qualities. Him he cfttieed 
to be assassinated br Harpates, son of Tiribasus. 

This lo85> which followed close upon the other, and the e»» 
ceeding wickedness with which both were attended^ gave the 
old king, a gi^ief' that proved mortal : nor is it surpriaiBg that 
at his age he 8bou]4 not have strength enough to supp^ M^ 
great an affliction. * He sank under it into his tombi alter a. 
reign of ^ years^. which might have been called happy, if nol 
interrupted by many revolts. That of his succeiflor wiH be 
^ less distttrhed with them. 
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CAUStl O^F THE FUEQUENT IKSURR-ECTfcONS AHI^ 
REVOLTS IN THE PEKSl^AH EMPIRK. 

T »AVB taken care, in nutating tHe seditions that happened 
in the Persian empire, to observe from time to tfme the abuaei 
which eecasioncd them. But as these revolts wett more fre- 
quent than ever in the latter years^ and will be more to, espe* 
daily 11} the succeeding reign, f thought it would be propeb 
to unite here, under the same point of view, the different 
causes of such insurrections, which foretel the approaching 
decline of the Jersian empire* 

I. After th#teign of Artaxcrtes Longimanu*, the kmgs ifr 
Persia abandoned theoiaelves more and m«fe to the ehatms ot 
voluptuousness and Uixury, and the delights of an indolei^ 
and inactive life. Shut up generally in their patees araongit 
WQiheay aif)d a crowd of flatterers, they contenttd thcmvelifilk 
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with enjoying, in soft efleminate ease and kHeness, the pleasure 
of universal cooimandy and made their grandeur coimst m i\< 
Splendid glare of richesy and an expensive magniGcence.L 

II. The^ were besidea princes, of no ^veat talents for the 
conduct of adirs, of small capacity to goreniy and void of 
taste tor glocy. Not having a sufficient extent of mind to 
animate all the parts of so vast an empire^ nor ability to sup- 
port the weight of ity they transferred to their olBoers the 
cares of pubhc business, the fatigues of commanding jormies 
and the daneers which attend the execution of great eottr- 
prises ; confining their ambition tp bearing alone the . loftjr 
title of the great king, and the king of kings. 

III. The great oncers of the crowr„ the goTcrnmeiit of the 
provincesy the command of armies, were generally bertoVfd 
ipon people without either service or merit. It was the credit 
of the favouritep, the secret intrigues of the court, the solici- 
tations of. the women of the palace, which determinnl t!t,c 
choice of the persons who were to IHl the most impottapt 
potts of the empire ; and appropriated the rewanfs due, to tke 
officers who had done the state real service to their own crea- 
tures. 

IV. These courtiers, often out of a base, mean jcakmsy of 
Ibe merit that gave them umbrage, and reproached their smaH 
abilities, removed their rivals from public employmentty and 
rendered Iheir talents useless to the state. * Sometfm^thef 
would even cause their fidelity to be suspected by falsq infur- 
viations, bring them to trial as criminals against the state, 
and force the king's most faithful servants, tor their defence 
against their calumniators, to seek their safety in revolting, 
and in turning those acms against their, prince, which they had 
so often niadc t.];iumph for his glory, and thq service ^f the 
cmpfre. . ^ 

V. The ministers, to hold the generals in dependence, re- 
atrained them under such limited orders, as obliged them to 
kt slip, the occasion^ of conquering, and preyjeutei^lhem, bf 
attending new orders, &om pushing tbdr advantagea. They 
.also often made them responsible tor their bad sjuccess, after 
baving let th^ixi want every thing necessary for the service. 

VI. The kings of Persia had extremcljr degeneraded from 
j(he frugality of Cyrus, and the ancient Persians^ who content- 
ed themselves with cresses and sallads for their food, and water 
lor their drink. The whole nubility had bees infected witli 
<;be contagion pf this example. In i£|aining the single meal 
of their ancestors, they mad!; it last daring the greatest pait 
of the day, and prolonged it far into the night by drinking to 
fi^ss n and far fcpm being ashamed of drunljpenncss, tbgr 

• Plsw9abaa0s« 7kibiSHK» Qatwci^ ^ 



made it their glory, as we have seen in the exampte of yoiinj^ 
Cynis- * 

XIU The extreme rcmotene96 of the provinces, which ex- 
tended from the Caspian and Euxine to the Red sea an* 
Ethiopia, and from the rivers Ganges and Indus to the JEgcaw 
sea, was a great obstacle to the fidelity and affection of the 
people,, who nev^^r had* the satisfaction to enjoy the presence . 
of thei* masters ; who knew them only by the weight of their 
taxations, and by the pride and avarice of their satraps, or gd* 
vcmors ; and who, in transporting themselves to the court ^ 
to make their demands and complaints there, could not hope 
to find access to princies,. who believed it contributed to the 
majesty of their persons to make themselves inacccwiWe antl* 
invisible. 

^ Vfll. The multitude of the provinces in subjection to Per- 
sia, did not compose an uniform empire, tjor the regular bo<fy- 
of a state, whose memb«r« were united by the common ties- 
of interest, manners, language, and reKgion, and animatecf 
with the same spirit of govemnient, under the guidance of 
the same laws*. It was rather a confused, disjointed, tumul- 
tuous, and even forced assemblage of different nations, for-' 
merly free and independent,- of whom some who were torn- 
from their native countries and the sepulchres of their fbrcfti-' 
thcrs, saw themselves with pain transported into tmknown re^ 
gions, or among enemies, where they persevered to retain thdr* 
own la^ys^and customs, and a form of government peculiar tor 
themselves. These different nations,who not only lived with-^ 
out any common tic or relation among them,^ but with a di- 
versity of manners afld^ worship,, and oftci> with antipathy of? 
•haracters and inclinations, desired notKmg so ardently as- 
their liberty, and re-cstablishment in their own countries. Al^ 
these people therefore were unconcerned for the preservation 
of aa empire, which was the sole obstacle to their so warm and*< 
just desires, *and could not affect a government that treated- 
them always as strangers and subjected nations, and never gave- 
theih any share in its authority or- privileges. 

IX. The extent of the ^empire, and its remoteness from the: 
eourt, made it necessary to give the viceroys' of the frontier 
provinces a^ very %reat authority in every, branch of govern- 
ment ; to raise and pay armies \ to impose tribute ; to adjudge 
the differences of cities, provinces, and vassal kthg^; and to» 
make treaties with the neighbouring states. A power so ex- 
tensive and almost independent, in which they continued^ 
many years- without Ueing changed, and without coHeague& op" 
•ouncil to deliberate upon the affairs of their provinces, acciis- 
tgmed them to the pleasure of commanding absolutely, and off 
T«igning. In conK^neoce of which^.tt was wijtb great repugg^ 
B b * % 



iance they submitted to be removed from thefr governments, 
and often endeavoured to support themselves m them by force 
0f arms. 

X. The governors of provinces, the generals of armie?* and 
al! the other officers and ministex^ thought it for their honour 
to imitate in their equipaees, tables, movead>1e8y and habits, 
the pump .and splendour of the court fn which they had been 
educated. To support so destructive a pride, and to furnish 
out expences so much above the fortunes of private persons, 
they were reduced to oppress the subjects under thenr juris- 
diction which exorbitant taxes,- flagrant extortions, and the 
shameful trafl^c of a public venality, that set' those ofBces to 
•ale for money, which ought' to have been gilihti^ only to 
merit* AH that vanity lavished, er Iwrary exhausted, was 
made good by mean a^s, and the violent rapaciousness of an 
insatiable avarice. 

These gross irregularities, and abundance of others, which 
remained without remedy, and which were daily augmented 
by impunity, tired the people's patience, and occasioned a ge- 
neral discontent amongst them, the usual forerunner of the 
ruin of states. Their just complaints, long time despised, 
were followed by an open rebellion of several nations, who en- 
deavoured to do themselves that justice by force, which was 
refused to tbei^ remonstrances* In such a conduct, they failed 
in the submission and fidelity which subject sr owe to their so- 
▼erei^^ns ; but paganism did not carry its lights so far, and 
was not capable of so sublime a perfection, which was reserved 
for a religion tlat teaches, that no pretext, no injustice, no 
vexation, can ever authorise the rebellion of a people against 
Iheir prince. 
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SlCTION^ I* 

0€HU» ASCENDS THE THRON£OF PERSIA* — HIS CRUELTIES* 
—REVOLT OP SEVERAL NATIONS. 

'"pHE more the memory of Artasftrxes Mnemon was hoJ- 
A noiired and* revered throi^hrtrtit the whole empire, the 
ftiore Och us believed he had reason to fear for himself; con- 
vinced, that in ^ucCeediilg Vo him, he should not find the samfc 
favourable dispositions in the peojple and nobility, of Whom ht 
had made himself the horror by the tnorder of his. two brO'- 
thers. * To prevent that aversion from occasioning his eX* 
elusion, he prevailed upon the eunuchs, and others about the 
king's person, to conceal his death from the public. He be- 
gan by taking upon himself the administration of affairs, giving 
orders, and sealing decrees in the name of Artaxerxes, as if he 
had been still alive j and by one of these decrees, he caused 
fiirtself to be proclaimed king throughout the whole empire, 
always by the ordier of ArtaXerXes. After havfag governed in 
this manner almost ten months, believing himself su^iciently 
establii,hed, he ait length declared the death of his fether, and 
ascended the throne,f taking upon himself the name of Ar- 
taxerxes. Authors, however, most frequently gave him that 
of Ochus, by which name I shall generally call him in the se- 
^uel of this history. 

Ochus was the most cruel and wicked of all the princes Of 
his race, as his actions soon e^Bplained. In a very short time 
the palace and the Whole empire were filled with his murders. 
To Jremove from the fef olted provinces all means of settirtg 
«ome other of the royal family" upon the throne, and to rfd 
kin^elf at once of all trouble that the princes and princesses of 

* Polyan. Stratag. vii, f A, M. S€44. Alit. /. C 3CtK 
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the blood might occasion him, be put them in to death, with- 
out regard to sex, age> or proximity of blood. He caused 
bi& <*wn sister Ocha, whose daugbter be had married* to be 
buried alive f ; and having shut up one of his ancles, with. 
100 of bis sons and grandsons* in a court of the palace, be or- 
dered them, all to be shot to death with arrows, oalf because 
those princes were mnch esteemed hj the Persians for their 
probity and valour. That uncle is appatentiy the father of 
Sisygambis, the mother of Darius Codoroanus : } for Qoin* 
tus Curtius tells us, that Ochus had caused 80 of her brotheri 
with her ibther to be massacred in one day. He treated with 
the same barbarity, throughout the whole empire, al! "those 
who gave him any umbrage, sparing, none of the nobility whom 
be suspected of tbe least disconteiit wbatsoeven 

f The cruelties exercised by Ochus did not deliver him iinoni 
inquietude. Artabasus, governor of one of the Aaatic pro- 
vinces, engaged Chares the Atbenian, who commanded a fleet 
and a body of troops ia those parts,, to aasist him, and with hit 
aid defeated an army of 70^000 men aent by the Icing to re- 
duce him. Artabasus, in reward of so great a service,, made 
Chares a present of money to defray the whole expences of 
bis armament. The king of Persia resented exceedingly this 
conduct of the Athenians in regard to him. They were at 
that time employed in the war of the allies. The king's me- 
nace to join their enemies with a numerous^my oblFged there 
to recal Chares. 

II Artabasus, being abandoned by them, had rec6urse tothe- 
Thtbans, of whom he obtained 50oamen, whotxkhe took into- 
bis pay, with Pamenes. to command them. This reinforce- 
ment put him into a coodiliou to acquire two other victories 
over the king's troops. Those two actions did the Theban 
troops and their commander great honour. Thebes must have 
.l»cen extremely incensed against the king of Persia, to send so- 

J powerful a succour to bis enemies, at a time when thatrepub- 
ic was engaged in a war with the PhocaeanSk It was perhaps 
an effect of their policy, to render themselves more formidable, 
and to enhance the price of their alliance. * It i&ceitain that 
soon after they made their peace with the king, who paid them 
300 talents, that is to say, 300,005 crowns. Artabasus, desti- 
tute of all support, was overcome at last,.and obliged to take 
refuge with Philip of Macedon. 

Ochus being delivered at length from so dangerous an ene- 
my, turned all his thoughts on the sideof Egypt} which had< 
Tevolted long before.. About the same time^ several consider* 

t Val. Max; 1. ix. c. 8. \ Quint. Curt. 1. x. c. 5. 
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^ble events happened in Greece, which have littfe or no rela- 
tion \*nth the affairs of Persia. I«hall insert them herei after 
which I shall return to. the reign of Ocbus, n^t to interrupt 
the scries of his history. 

SECTION II. 

-WAR OF THE ALLIES AGAINST THE ATHENIANS. 

Some few years after the revolt of Asia Minor f, of whick 
I have been speakin^^jin the third year of the I50th Olympiad,, 
Chio, Cos, Rhodes, and Byzanttiim, took up arms against 
Athens, upon which till then they had depended. To reduce 
the tn, they employed both great forces and great captains, 
Chabrias, Iphicrates, and Timotheus. \ They were the last 
of the Athenian generals who did honour to their country ;, 
50 one after them being distinguished by merit or reputation. 
^ Chabrias had already acquired a great name, when having 
been sent against the Spartans to the aid of the Thebans, an J 
•eeing himself abandoned in the battle by the allies, who had 
taken flight,^ he sustained alone Ihe charge of the enemy ; his. 
soldiers, by his order, having closed their 61e8 with one knee 
upon the ground covered with their bucklers, and presented 
their pikes in ftont, in such a manner, that they could not be 
broke, and A^csilaus, though victorious, was obKged to re- 
tire. *rhe Athenians erected a statue to Chabrias in the at- 
titude he had fought. 

Iphicrates was of a very mean extraction, his father having 
been a shoemaker ^ but in a free city like Athens, merit wasu 
the sole nobility. This person may be truly said to be the son 
of his actions. Having signalised himself in a naval combat, 
'wherein hi was only a private soldier, he was soon after em- 
ployed with distinction, and honoured with a command.. In- 
a prosecuj^ipn carried on again.st bim before the judges, his. ac- 
cuser, who was one of the descendants of Harmodius, and 
xnade very great use of his ancestor's name, having reproached 
him with the baseness of his birth, ** Yesi" replied he, ** the 
^ nobility of my family begins in me V that of yours ends in 
«* you." He married the daughter of Cotjrs, king of Thrace.. 
\ He- is T ranked with the greatest men' of Greece, espec- 

. tA.M.S646. Ant. I;C.35«, 

\ Haec extrema fuit aetas imperatomm Atheniensium, Iphicrat^ 
ChabriaB, Ttmothei : neque post iilorum obitum qoisquam duX in 
Ula urbe fuit dignut memona. Cor. Ne^. inTimQtii. o 4». 

§ Cor. Nep. in Chab. c. i. 

I Diod I. XV. p. 360< Cor. Nep. in Iphic. c. i. 

\ Iphicrates Atheniensit, ncm tam magnitudine remm gestamoi, 
^uam diKiplina militari nobilitatiis est. Fuit enim tatii dtrx, nt ao^ 
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Mf to wbai reganU Uie knowledge of war and mBitary disd- 
l^ine. He nude several useful akcrations m the soldiers' ar- 
Bkour.. Before him* the bucjklers were Tcry loog and heavy, 
and for that reason were too great a' burden^ and extremely 
troablesome : he had thefn made shorter and lighter, so thit 
without exposing the body, they added to its force and agili- 
ty. On the contrary, he lengthened the pikes and swOTd?, 
tD mtkc them capable of reaching the enemy at a ^graaer dis- 
tance, lie also changed the cuirasses, and instead of iron and 
brass, of which they were made before, he caused fhem to be 
made of flax. It is not easy to conceive how such armour 
could de&nd the soldiers, or be any security against 'wounds.. 
But that Sax being soaked in vinegar mingled with salt> was 
prepared in such a manner that it grew hard> and became im- 
penetrable either to fire or sword. The use of it was common 
among several nations. 

No troops wcce ever better exercised or disdplined than 
those of Iphicratet. He kept them always in action, and in 
times of peace and t/anquiHity made them porform all the 
necessary evolutk>ns, either in attacking the enemy, or defend- 
big themselves ; in laying ambuscades, or avoiding them ; in 
Jteeping their ranks even in the i^ursoit of the enemy» with-^ 
out abandoning themselves to an ardour which often becomes- 

SemJcious ; or to rally with success, after having begun to 
reak and give way : so that when the battle was to be given, 
an was in motion with admirable promptitude and ofder. The 
officers and soldiers dKw themselves up without any trouble, 
tnd even in the heat of action performed their parts, as 
th; most able generai would have direded them : a merit 
itery^rare, as I have been informed, but very estimable ; as it 
contributes more than can be imagined to^ the gaining of a 
battle, and implies a very uncomnoon superiority of genius in 
the geoeral. 

Timc^eus was the son of Cononi so much celtbrated for 
his great actions, and the important services^ he had rendered 
Jiis country. ♦ He did not dc^eneVate from his father's rcpn^ 
tatioD, either for his merit in the field, or his ability in the 
l^oyernment of the state ; but he added to those excellencies 
the glory which results ^om the talents of the mind,., having 

solum tetati* sujb cum primus compararctur, scd ne de wii^irih iia 
Mt^ ^nlden^ qviiqiiam aot e p o uefe m r* Cor. Nep. 

* Hie a patre aoceptam gloriam nniltis auxit virtotibvsk Fvil 
enim diseitus, ia^iger, laborioMis, rei militarb peritui, n«qias aunos 
(;ivitatit regends. Cor. Nep. c. i. 

Timotheut Conomt £liut, cua heiU laode noa inferior &is6Cl qvaem 
99^r, ad emk i»a4mA 4/fbUM» simoon tjMm^ C)ic.i4 
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<fisdngmslted himself pSfticuIaHy^ by the gift of eloquMce and' 
» taste for the acieoccs.- 

\ No captain at first ever experienced le«9 than himself the 
inconstancy of the fortune of war. He had only to undeitake 
an enterprise to accomplish it. Success pcrpetnally attended 
his views and desires. Such uncommon prosperity did not £a3 
to excite jeaiouty. Those who envied him, as 1 have already 
observed, caused him to be painted asleep, with Fortune by 
him, taking cities fbrhim in nets. Timotheus retorted coldly, 
** If I take places in m^ sleep, what shall I do when I am »- 
** wake'?*' He took the thing afterwards more seriously, and, 
aj9!gry with those who pretended to lessen the glory of his ac*. 
tionsy declared in public, that he did not owe his success to 
fortune, but to himself. That goddess, says Plutarch, ofFendi- 
ed at his pride and arrogance, abandoned bim entirely^ and 
he was never successful afterwards. Such were the chiefs em- 
ployed in the war of the allies. 

X The war and the campaign opened with the siege of Chio^ 
Chares commanded the land, and Chabrias the sea forces. 
All the allies exerted themsefves in sending aid to that island. 
Chabrias having forced the passage, entered t^.c port, not- 
withstanding all the endeavours of the enemy. The other gal- 
leys were afraid to follow, and abandoned him. He was im- 
mediately surrounded on all sides, and his vessel exceedingly 
damaged by the assaults of the enemy. He might have saved 
himself by swimming to the Athenian fleet, as his soldiers 
did ; but from a mistaken principle of glory, he thought it in- 
consistent with the. duty of a general to abandon his vessel in 
such a manner, and preferred death, glorious in his sense, to 
a shameful fligVt. 

This first attempt having miscarried, both sides applied, 
J^emselves vigorously to making new preparations. The Athe- 
Tiians fitted out a fleet of 60 galleys, and appointed Chares to 
command it, and armed 60 more under Iphicrates and Timo- 
theus. The fleet of the allies consisted of 100 sail. After 
having ravaged several islands belonging to the Athenians, 
where they nwde a great booty, they sat down before Samos. 
The Athenians on their side, having united all their forces, 
besieged Byzantium. The allies made all possible haste to its 
-relief. The tvvo fleets being in view of each other,, prepared 
to fight, when suddenly a violent storm arose, notwithstanding 
which Chares resolved to advance against the enemy. The 
two other captains, who had more prudence and experience 
than him, thought It improper to hazard a battle in such a con- 
juncture. Chares,, enraged at their not following^ his advice, 

t PUit. in SyUa, p. 454. 
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called the soldiers to witness that it was not. his fault thef did 
oot fight the enemy. He was naturally vatn, ostentatious, and 
full of himself ; one who exaggerated his own services, depre^ 
ciated those of others, and arrogated to himself the whole 
^lory of successes. He wrote to Athens against his two col- 
leagues, and accused them of cowardice and treason. Upon 
his complaint, the people,* capricious, warm, suspicious, and 
naturally jealous of such as were distinguished by their extra- 
ordinary merit or authority, recalled those two generals, and 
brought them to a trial. 

The faction of Chares, which wat very powerful at Athens, 
having declared against Timotheus, he was sentenced to pay 
a fine of 100 talents f, a worthy reward tor the noble dis- 
interestedness he had.sliown upon another occasion, in bring- 
ing home to his country 1 800 talents:^: of booty taken from 
the enemy, without the least deduction for himself^ He could 
bear no longer the sight of an ungrateful City, and being 
too poor to pay so great a fine,* retired to Chalcis. After bis 
death, the people, touched with repentance, mitigated the fine 
to ten talents, which they mnde bis son Conon pay, to rebuild 
a certain part of the walls. Thus, by an event sufSciently 
ixid, those very walls, which his grandfather had rebuilt with 
the spoils of the enemy, the grandson, to the shame of Atben^i 
repaired in part at his own expencci 

§ Iphicrates was also obliged to answer for himself before 
the judges. It was upon this occasion that Aristophon, an- 
other Athenian captain, accused him of having betrayed and 
sold the fleet under his command. Iphicrates, with the con- 
fidence an established reputation inspires, asked him, **"Would 
" you have committed a treason of this nature V* *« No," re- 
plied Aristophon, *< I am a man of too much honour for such 
«* an action I" " How !'^ replied Iphicrates, «* eould Iphicra-^ 
** tcs do what Aristophon would not do ?** 

I| He did not only employ -the force of ai^gtiments in his 
defence, but called in also the assistance of aims. Instructed 
by his colleague's ill success, he sa^ plainly that it was more 
necessary to intimidate than convince his judges. He posted 
round the place where they assetnbled a number of young per- 
sons, armed with poniards which they took care to show from 
time to time. They could not resist so forcible and triumph- 
ant a kind of eloquence, and dismissed him acquitted of the 
charge. When he was afterwards reproached with so violent 
a proceeding, " I had been a fool indeed,** said he, ** if, hav- 

* Populus acer, siispicaic, chobilis, adversariu^ invidos etiam po' 
tentis, domum revocat. Cor. Nep. 

f 100,000 crowns. ^ 1,200,000 crovim*. 
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«< ing ffcasdir wir euccetefuUy forthe Athtri\hn^ I hsAme^ti* 
*«* cd doing so for myself." 

Cbaresy by the reciil of his two colleaguesy wits krft soH 
general of the: tv hole army, and waaln a condition to have ad' 
vanced tbc' Athenian affairs very mtich in the Hellespont^, ff 
he had known "how to resist the magnificent offers of Artabasosj 
That viceroy, who bad revolted in Asia Minor against the kin^ 
•of Persia his master, l>esicged by an army of 70,000 men, anl 
}ust upon the point of being ruined from the inequality of his' 
forces» corrupted Chares. That general, who had no thought* 
-but of enriching himself, inarched directly to the assistance ol 
Aitabasus, effectually relieved him, and received a^ rewait* 
6uittib1e to the service. This action of Chares was treated 
as a capital crime. He had not only abandoned the service 
•of the republk for a foreign war, but ofl^nded the king o^ 
Persia, who threatened by liis iimbassadors to equip 300 sail 
of ships in favour of the islanders allied against Athens. The 
credit of Chares ' saved him again upon this, as it had done 
several times ^>cfore on like occasions. The Afhenians, inti** 
midated by the king's ftienaces, applied themselves seriously to 
prevent their effects by a general peace. 

Prior to these menaces, Isocrates had earnestly recommend- 
ed this treaty to them in a fim: discourse*, which is still extant« 
^wherein he gives them excellent advice. He reproaches theni 
ivith great liberty, as does Demosthenes in almost all bis ora* 
tions, of abandoning themselves blindly to the insinuations of 
orators, who llatter their passions, whttst they treat those witfl 
trontempt who give them the most salutary counsels. He 
•appfied himself particularly to Correct in them their violeirtr 
passion Jor the augmentation of their power, and domintoit 
over the people of Greece, which had been the source of att 
thoeir misfortunes. He recals to their remembrance those hap- 
py days, so glorious for Athens, to which their ancestors^ out 
of a noble and generous disinterca^tedness, feacri freed every thing* 
for the support of the common liberty, and the preservation oi 
Oreece, and compares them with the present sad times, wrhtreiit 
the ambition o'f Sparta, and afterwards that of Athensj had sue* 
cessively plunged both states into the greatest misfortunes. H« 
represents to them, that the real and lasting greatness of a statd 
does not Consist in augmenting its dominions, or extending it9 
eonquests to the utmost* which cannot be effected without vio*' 
IciTce and injustice^ but in the Wise government of the peopkf 
.In rendering them happy^ and protecting th^r allies, in being, 
beloved and esteemed by their neigh boui^s, and feared by their 
enemies* "A state,'* says he, "Cannot fail of becoming 

* t)enaee,i6utociiddis» ^ 



^ the aiM^ of all its ncigjibcmrft, wlicn it knows liow to 
• nnite in all its measures the two great qualities^ justioe md 
^ powefi which mutually wappatt each other, and ought to be 
«* inse|Mrable* For as power, not regulated by the motives 
M of reason and justice, has recourse to the noost vicdent me- 
<<thods to crash and subvert whatever opposes it ; so justice, 
H when unarmed and without power, is exposed to injury, and 
*' neither in a condition to defend itself, nor protect others." 
The conclusion drawn by Isocrrtes fh>m this rcasonii^, is, 
that Athens, if it would be happy and in tranquillity, ought 
not to aflfect the empire of the sea for the sake of lording it 
oiver all other states ; but should conclude a peace, whereby 
every city and people should be left to the fun enjoyment of 
their liberty ; and declare themsdves irreconcilable enemies 
of those who should presume to disturb that peace, or coutra- 
vene such measures. 

f The peace was conduded accordingly under auch condi- 
tions, and it was st4>ulated, that Rhodes, Byzantium, Cfaio, 
and Cos, should enjoy. entire liberty. The war of the allies 
ended in this maanor, after having continued three years* 

SECTION m. 

OEMOSTHSNIS EXCITES THE ATHENIANS FOR WAR.— DEATK 
OF MAUS0LU8. — GRIEF OF ARTEM18A HIS WIFE. 

This peace did not entirely remove the apprehensions of 
the Athenians with regard to the king of Persia *. The great 
preparations be was making gave them umbrage' ; and they 
were afraid so formidable an armament was intended against 
Greece, and that Egypt was onljr a plausible pretext with 
which the king covered his real design. 

Athens took the alarm upon this rumour. The orators in- 
creased the fears of the people by their dtscoursesyand exhorted 
them to have an immediate recourse to their arms, to prevent 
file king of Persia by a previous declaration of war, and to 
snake a league with ail the people of Greece against the com- 
mon enemy. Demosthenes made his first appearance in public 
at this time, and mounted the tribunal for harangues to give 
bis opinion. He was S8 years of age. I shalh speak more ex- 
tendvely of htm by and by. Upon the present occasion, more 
wise than those precipitate orators, and having^ undoubtedly 
in view the importance to the republic of the aid of the Fer* 
sians against Philip, he dared bot indeed oppose in a direct 
manner their advice, lest he should render himself su^xcted ; 
but admitting as a principle from the first, that it was necessary 
to consider the king of Persia as the eternal enemy of Greece, 

f A.M.SS48.Aat.;.C.S^€. •A.M3eH19« Ant.X;C34S. 
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he represented that it was not G<m8i8tcnt with ^nidencey in an 
afEaiir of such great consequence, to precipitate anything^ 
that it was very improper, by a resohition taken upon light 
and iHicertaia reports* and by a too early declaration of war» 
to furnish so powerful a prince with a just reason to turn hFt 
arms against Creece ; that all which was necessary at prcsenti 
was to fit out a Heet of soo sail (in what manner, he proposed 
a schemef), and to hold the troops in a readiness and con« 
ditton to make an effectual and vigorous defence* in case of 
being attacked ; that by so doing* all the people of- Greece* 
without further invitation^ would be sufficiently apprised of 
the common danger to join them ; and that the report alone 
of such an armament vould be enough to induce the king of 
Persia to change his measures* admitting be should have 
formed any design against Greece. 

For the rest, he was not of opinion that it was necessary to 
levyany immediate t^x upon the estates of private persons for ^ 
the expence of this war* which would not amount to a great 
sum* oor suffice for the occasbn. *< It is better," said he* 
*< to rely upon the zeal and genero^ty of the citizens. Our 
^' city may be said to be almost as rich as all the other cities of 
<* Greece together." [He had before observed, that the esti- 
mate of the lands of Attica amounted to 6000 taleots, about 
85O*O0«]. sterling]. « When we shall see the reality and 
** approach of the danger* every body will be ready to con*^ 
** tribute to the expences of the war ; as no body can be so 
«* void of reason as to prefer the hazard of losing their whole 
*' estate with their liberty* to sacrificing a small partx)f it to 
*' their own and their country's preservation. 

** And we ought not to fear* as some people would iniinuatCy 
** that the great riches of the king of Persia will enable him 
** to raise a great body of auxiliaries, ^nd render his army 
** formklable against us. Our Greeks, when they are to march 
«* against Egypt, or Orontes, and the other barbarians* serve 
<^' wiHingly under the Persians ; but not one of them, I dare 
*' he ^assured* not a single man of them* will ever resolve to 
** bear arms against Greece." 

This discourse had all its effect. The refined and delicate 
address of the orator in advising the imposition of a tax to be 
deferred, and artfully explaining, at the same time, that it 
wouM fall only upon the rich, was highly proper to render 
abortive an affair which had no other foundation than in the 
overheated imagination of some orators* who were perhaps 
interested, in the war they advised. 

f I reserve this scheme for the seventh seation» being carious, and 
very proper to explain in what manner the Athenians fitted 90t \ 
and' subsisted their fleets. 



* T«» fcm iillter*. «n catetpriv 0f tile XaceteinoBuBs 
fgaintl Megalopoltii» a city of Arcadia» gave £)ea!ogthefie& 
another opportunitf to sigmysc h» zeaK and dkpUj his do- 
fuenoe* That cky, which had been lately estattl'ishcd by the 

. Anradiana* who had settled a numeroiia colony thorc from: 
difierent cities, and which might senre as a fortress andihul- 
ivark against Sparta, gave the L>accdemoni»is 'great unesni- 
BC81S and alarmed' them extremely. They resolved thefeibre* 
lo attack and make themselves masters of it. The Megalo« 
politans* who^ without doubt bad renounced their alliance 
with Thebes, had recourse to Athens, and implored its pro- 
lection. The other people eonoemed sent also theiv deputies 

thither* and the affair was debated be£pre the people. 

t Demosthenes founded his diseoone from the begianmgof 
k upon this principle : That it was of the last impovtaace to 
prevent either Sparta or Thebes ffom jgrowing too powtrful,. 
and from bc^ in a condition to give law to t^ rest of Greece. 
Kow it is evident, that if we abandon liegaiopc^is to the Ls^ 
^semonians, they will soon make themeeWes masters of Me»« 
•ene also, two strong neighbouring cities which are a cb<cb 
m)on Sparta, and keep it within due bounds. The alhance 
we shall make with the Arcadians, in declaring for Megalopo- 
lis, is therefore the certain means to preserve so accessary a 
balance between Sparta and Thebes ; because whateves hap- 
pens, neither the one nor the other will be able to hurt us 
whilst the Arcadians are our alU^ whose forces, in C0!)}ttiiction 
with ours, will always be superior to those of either oi them. 
A weighty cbjection to this advice of Demosthenes, was 
the alliance actually subsisting between Athena and ^arta :; 
£9r, in fine, said the oratoss who opposed Demosthenes what 
idea will the world ha:ice of Athens, if we change in such a 
manner with the times I or is it consistent wdtb justice to pay 
Bo regard to the &ith of treaties I ^* We ought,"f replied De- 
mosthenes, whose very Words J shaH repeat in this place, «* we 
^ ought indeed always to have jiutice io view, and to make it 
^ the rule o^our conduct ; bul^at the same time, our confor- 
<* mity to it should consist with the pul^c good and the in*. 
<* terest of the state. It has been a perpctuid maxim with us 
'< to assist the opprcsatd" He cites the Lacedsemonians. 
themselvei*, the Thebans, and Euboeans, as examples. '* We 
*^havc never varied from this principle. The reproach of 
** changing Chert£bre ought not to fall upon iis^but upon those 
** whose injustice ai^d usurpation oblige as to declare against 
** them." 

• A. M, 3651. Ant. J. C. 353* Diod, I XV. p. 401. 
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I Admire the language of poHtichins. To hear them talkv 
k is aivirays ttasoii and the strictest justifcc that dctermrae them f 
lyut to see them act, makes it evident that interest and ainbt«> 
tion^re the sole rule and guide of their conduct. Their dis^ 
course is an effect of that regard for justice which nature ha»> 
>iin|9iaated in the mind of man, and which they cannot entirely^ 
shake off. There are few who- venture to declare against that 
i«ternal principlein their expressions, 01? to contradict it openly.* 
But there are also few who observe it with fidelity and con^ 
staocy in their actions. Greece never was known to haw' 
more treaties of alliance than at the time we are now speaking: 
Gif nor were they ever less regarded. This contempt of the 
religion of oaths in states is a proof of their decline, and often 
'denotes and occasions their approaching ruin. 

* The Athenians, moved by the eloquent discourse of De-" 
mosthenes,' sent 3000 foot and 300 horse to the aid of the 
Megalopolitans, under the comm^d of \ Pcimmencs. Mega - 
lopoUs was reinstated in itsfoi^mer condition, 'and its inhabi- 
tants, who had retired into theip own countries, i^erc obliged 
-to return. 

The peace which had put an eJttd to the war of the allie*,- 
did not procure for all of them the tranqjiillity they had rea- 
son to expect from it. The people of Rhodes and Cor, whiy 
had been declared' free by that treaty^ only changed their mas-' 
tSer»' Mausolus king of Caria, who assisted' them in throwing 
off the Athenian yoke, imposed his own upon theni. Havings 
publicly declared himself for the rith and powerfi]1, he enj^ 
slaved the people, and made them suffer exceedingly. He 
died the second year after the treaty of peace, having reigned' 
^4 years. J Arte mi sa his wife succeeded him pandas she 
-was supported with all the influence of the king of Persia, 
she retained her- power in the isles lately subjected. 

In speaking here of Artemisa it is proper to Observe, that 
she must not be confounded with another Artelnisa, who lived^ 
above 100 years before, in th« time of Xerxes, and who distin- 
guished her resolution and prudence so much in the navaj bat-' 
tie of Salamini Several celebrated writers have fallen into* 
tii»§ erior through inadvertency. 

$ This princess immortaVsed herself by the honours she ren- 
dered 16 the memory of MauRolus her husband. She caused' 
a- magnificent monument to be erected Yor him in HaUcamassu8y> 

•Diod.Lxv.p. 402. 

f 1*his is not the Pammenes of Thebes, of whom mention has been^ 
siade before. 

\ A. M. B65a Ant. J. C. 354. Dio4 I. xvi. p. 435^ 
$ Plim 1. xxzvi. c v^ 
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which wasctlled the MausoIsamyandfDritebeaiitf wasesleeDi- 
«d one of the wonders of the world, and gave the name of ma»- 
jolnm to all future great and magnificent stractures of the 
iame kind. 

* She endeavoured also to eternise the name of Maosolat 
by other monuments^ which she belkted more durable thai 
those of beass or marble^ but are often no better proof against 
.the injuries of time; I mean works of wit.* She caus^ e&- 
cellent panegyrics to be made in honour of her husband, and 
proposed a prize of great value for the person whose perforaii- 
ance should be the best* Amongst many others, the cele- 
brated Isocratea, and Theopompus bts diseiple>. were compfr 
iitors for it. 

Theopompus carried it from them all,, and had the weakneM 
and vanity to boast in public of having gained the prize against 
his master ; preferring, as is too common, the fame of fine parts 
. to the glory of a good heart» He had represented Maosohis 
in his histoij as a prince most sordidly avaridoos, to whom 
all mean» of^ amassing treasure weve goodj»d eligible. He 
painted him without doubt in very different colours in bis pa* 
iiegyric, or else he would never have pleased the princess. 

f That illustrious widow prepared a different tomb forMau- 
sol^s than what I have been speaking of. Having gathered 
Ills ashes, and had the bones beaten in a mortar, she mingled 
some of the powder every day in her drink, till she had drank 
it all off ; desiring by that means to make her own body the 
sepnichre of her husband.- She survived him only two years, 
and her grief did not end but With her Itfc 

Instead of tears^in which most writers plunge Artemisa dur- 
ing her widowhood, there are some who say she made very coo- 
. sidcT:able conquests. % It appears by one of Demosthenes's 
orations, that she was not considered at Athens as a fbriom 
celict, who neglected the affairs of her kingdom. But we have 
something more decisive upon this head. § Vitruvius tells U9» 
th«t after the death of Mausolus, the Rhodians, offended that 
a woman thould reign in Caria, undertook to dethrone her. 
They left Rhodes, for that purpose with tlteir fleet, and enter- 
ed the great port of H.ilicarnassus. The queen being informed 
©f their design, gave the inhabitants orders to keep withia 
the walisj and when the enemy should arrive, to express by 
shouts and clapping of liands a readiness to surrender the city 
to them. The Rhodians quitted their ships, and went in ail 
haste to the public place, leaving their fieet without any» to 

• Aul. Gel. I. X. e. 18. Plut. in Isocrat. p. 6SS. 
f Cic Tuac. Quaest. 1. iii. n. 75. Val. Max.l* iv c €.. 
} Deount. de Lil>ertat. Rhod. p. 145, - 
i Viuav. de Architect. U ii. c. «► 
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^ard it. In the meaa time, Arti^misa came out with her 
galleys from the little port through a small canal, which she 
caused to be cut on purpoae^ entered the great port, seiz^ 
the enemy's fleet without resistance^ and having put her sol- 
diers and mariners on board of it* she set sail. The Rhodian» 
having no means c^ escaping^ were all put to the sword* 
The queen all the while advanced towards Rhodes. When 
the inhabitants saw their vessels approach » adorned with 
%/reath8 of laureU they raised great shouts» and received their 
victorious and triumphant fleet with extraordinary marks of 
joy. It was so in effect, but in another sense than they imagin* 
ed. Artemisa, having met with no resistance, took possession 
of the city, and put the principal inhabitants to death. She had 
caused a trophy of her victory to be erected in it, and set up 
two statues of brass, one of which represented the city of 
Rhodes, and the other Artemisa, branding it with a hot iron» 
Vitruvius adds, that the Rhodians dared never demolish that 
trophy, then* religion forbidding it ; but they surrounded \\ 
with a building, which prevented it entirely from being seen. 

All this, as Monsieur Bayle observes in his Dictionary, does 
not express a forlorn and inconsolable widow, that passed her 
virhole time in grief and lamentation ; which makes it reasona* 
ble to suspect, that whatever is reported of excessive in the 
mourning of Artemisa, hasjio other foundation but its being^ 
advanced at a venture by some writer, and afterwards copied 
by ail the rest. 

I should be better pleased, for the honour of Artemisa, if it 
had been said, as there is nothing incredible in it, that by for« 
titude and greatness of mind, of which her sex has many ex- 
amples, she had known how to unite the severe affliction of 
the widow with the active courage of the queen, and made the 
affairs of her government serve her instead of consolation* 
* Nfgotia pro jolatih accipiensm 

+ The Rhodians being treated by Artemisa in the manner 
we have related, and unable to support any longer so severe 
and shameful a servitude, they had recourse to the Athenians* 
and implored their protection. Though they had rendered 
themselves entirely unworthy of it by their revolt, Demosthe- 
nes took, upon him to speak to the people in their behalf. He 
began with setting forth their crime in its full light ; he en- 
larged upon their injustice and perfidy ; he seemed to enter 
into the people's just sentiments of resentment and indigna- 
tion^ and it might have been thought was going to declare 
hi my If in the strongest terms against the Rhodians : but all 
this was only the art of the orator, to insinuate himself into 
his auditors* opinion, and to excite in them quite contrary 

• Tacit, t A. M. 3653. Ant. J. C. 351. X)em.de Libert. RhocL 
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had itt rcaiom to behave in todi « manner with regard to 
Greece. 

X Its design might be to soften their spirit by degrees, in dis^ 
arming their hands ; to blnnt the edge of that valour which 
spurred them on perpetually by noble emulation ; to oitin- 
gui«h in them their passion for glory and victory ; to render 
•languid 9 by long inertion and forced ease, the activity natural 
to them ; and, in fine to bring them into the number of 
those people whom a quiet and efieminate life enervates, and 
who lose in sloth and peace that martial ardour which conw 
bats and even dangers are apt to inspire. 

The king of Persia who then reigned had a pemnal inter- 
est, as well as his predecessor, la imposing these terras upon 
the Greeks. Egypt had long thrown off the yoke, add given 
the empire just cause of inquietude.^ Ochus had resolved to 
go in person to reduce the rebels* iie bad the expedition ex- 
tremely at heart, and neglected nothing that could promote its 
succesd. The femous retreat of the ten thousand, without 
enumerating many other actions of a &ke nature, bad left a 
great idea in Persia of the Grecian valour. That prince re- 
lied more upon a small body of Greeks in bis pa^, than upon 
the whole army of the Persians, as numei'ous as it was ; and 
he well knew, that the intestine divisions of Greece would 
render the cities incapable of supplying the number i& sol- 
diers he had occasion for. 

In fine, as a good politician, he could not enter upon action 
is Egypt till he had pacified all behind him, Ionia especially, 
and its neighbouring provinces. . Now, the most cortain means 
to hold them in obedience, was to deprive them of all hope of 
aid from the Greeks, to whom they had always Ta:our3e in 
times of revolt, and without whom they were in no condition 
to form any great enterprises.* 

When Ochus had taken all his measures, and made the ne* 
oessary preparations, he repaired to the. frontiers of Pboeniciai^ 
where he had an army of 300,000 foot, and 80,000 horse, 
and. put himself at the bead of it. Mentor was at Sidon with 
the Grecian troops. The approach of so great an army stag- 
gered him, and he sent secretly to Ochus, to make him offers, 
not only oi siurendering Sidon to him, but of serving him in 
Egypt, where ne was weH acquainted with the country.^nd 
might be very useful to him* Ochus agreed entirely to the 
proposal, upon which he engaged Tennes, king of Sidon, in the 
same treason, and they surrendered the plaea in concert to 
Ochus. 

The Sidonians had set fire to their ships i^n the approach 
•f the king's troops, in order to lay the people under the ne- 

* Dto^.txri. p. 441^-5143. 



cessSty of making a* good dcfehce, by rciiMmng all hope of any 
otber security. When they saw themselves betrayed, that the 
enemy vwrc masters, of the city, and that there was no possibi- 
kty <^ escaping either by sea or land, in the despair of their 
condition, they «hut themselves apbi their bouses, and set them 
on fire. 40,000 men, without reckoning women and children,- 
pertsfaed in this manner. The fete of Tennes, their king, was 
BO ^tter. Ochus, seeing himself master of Sidon, and having 
no further occasion for him, caused him to be put to death $ 
a just reward for bis treason, and an evident proof that Ochus 
did not yield to him in perfidy. At the time this misfortune 
kappened, Sidon was immensely rich. The fire having melted 
the gold and silver, Ochus sold the cinders for a considerable 
sum of money. 

The dreadful ruin of tijis city cast so great a terror into the 
rest of Phoenicia, that it submitted, and obtained conditions 
reasonable enough from the king. Ochus made no great dif- 
ficulty iBxompIying with their demand*, because he would not 
lose the^time there he had so much occasion for in the execu- 
tion of his projects against Egypt. 

Before he began hfs march to enter it, he was joined by a 
body of 10,000 Greeks. From the beginning of this expedi- 
tion, he had demanded troops in Greece. The Athenians and 
Lacedsemonians had excused themselves from furnishing him 
any at that time ; it being impossible for them to do it, what-* 
ever desire they might have, as they said, to cultivate a good 
correspondence with the king. The Thebans sent him 3000 
men under the command of Lachares : the Argives sooo under 
Kicostratus. The rest came from the cities of Asia. All these 
troops joined him immediately after the taking of Sidon. 

* The Jews must have had some share in this war of the 
Phoenicians against Persia ; for Sidon was no sooner taken, . 
than Ochus entered Jud«a, and besieged the city of Jericho, 
which he took. - Besides which, it appears that he cp^ried a 
great number of Jewish captives into Egypt, and sent many 
others mto Hyroania, where he settled them along the coast 
ofthe Caspian sea. 

t Ochus also put an end to the war with Cyprus at the same 
time. That of Egypt so entirely engrossed his attention, that 
in order to have nothing to divert him from it, he was satisfied 
to cone to an accommodation with the nine kings of Cyprus, 
Wh6 submitted to him upon certain conditions, and were all 
continued in their little states. Evagoraa demanded to be 
Instated in the kingdom of Salamin. It was evidently prov- 
ed, that be had committed the most flagrant oppressions during 
his- reign, and that he had not been unjustly dethroned. Pro- 

* Solin. c. XXXV. Hnseb. ia Chroik &c. f ^<^* 1* ^vi p. 448- 



tagoras was tbcrefcirr confirmed in the longdoid of Maminy 
and the kiifg {ravcEva^oras a nfinote govcmncDt. He behaved 
mo better in that^ and was again expelled. He afbrrwardt te« 
turned to 3aUinin« and was seized, and pot to death. Sqi> 
prising difl^rencc bct^ipeeo Ntcodes and his sod Bvstgom i 

% After the reduction of th( isle of Cypras, aiod the pro- 
wee of Phoenicia*- Ochus advanced at length towards Egypt. 

Upon his arrival, be encamped before Pelusium, from whence 
lie detached three bodies of his troops, each of them com- 
manded by a Oredc and a Persian with equal authorky. Tl^e 
£rst was under Lachares the Thcban, and Rosaces* governor 
<6f Lydia and lociia. Tlie leoond was given to Nicostrato* 
the Argive, and Artstazanet, one of the great Officers of the 
crown. The third had Mentor the Rbodian, and Bagoas, one 
of Ochu8*s eunuchs, at the head of it. Each detachment 
had its particular onJers. The king remained with the mais 
body of the army in the camp be had made choice of at firsts 
to wait events, and to bie ready to. support those troops in case 
of ill success, or to improve the aidvantages they might have* 

Kectanebis had long expected this invasiois the prepar^ons 
for which had made so much noise. He -had 100,000 men on 
loot, 80,000 of whom were Greeks, 20,000 Lybbi^ and the 
fcst were Egyptian troops. Part of them he bestowed in the 
places upon the frontiers, and posted himself witli the rest in 
the passes, to dispute the enemy's entrance into Bgypt^-« 
Ochus's Grst detachment was sent against Pelnsiom, virhere 
there waa a garrison of 5000 Greeks. Lachares besi^ed die 

?1ace. That under Kicostratus^ 00 board of 94 ships of tbc 
^enuan fleet, entered one of the months of the Nile at the 
same time, and sailed into the heart of Egypt, where they 
landed, and fortified themsehea welhin a camp, of which the 
situation was very advantageoask ^1 the Egyptian troops 
«n these parts were immediately drawn together under Cliniasy 
a Grr i: of the isle of Cos, and prepared to repel die enemy. 
A very warm action ensued, hi which Clinias with 5000 of hia 
troops were killed, and the rest entirely biokc and disperaed* 
This action decided the success of the war. Mrctaocbis, 
apprehending that Nicostraf os after this victory would embsurk 
again upon the Nile, and take Memphis, the capital of the 
kingdom, made all the hasxie he could to defend it, ami rnban* 
doned the passes, which it was of the last importance to seosre^ 
to prevent the entrance of the enemy. When the Gvceks that 
defended Felmkim, were appHsed of this precipitate tctreat, 
they believed all lost, and capitulated with I^chares^ 1900 
condition of being sent back into Greece vnth all that b eloiag- 
ed to them, and without sulleriqg aily iigviy in their ] 
or effects* 
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Mentor, whd commanded the tlitrd detachment, tinding the 
p.isses clear and tingtiardedy entered the country, and made 
•himself master of it without any opposition : for, after having 
caused a report to be spread throughout his camp, that Ochus 
had ordered all those who would submit, to be treated with 
^favour, and that such as made resistance should be destroyedj 
as the Sidonians had been ; he let all his prisoners escape^ that 
they might carry the news into the country round about* 
Those poor people reported in their towns and villages what 
they had heard in the enemy's camp. The brutality of Ochus 
Bcetned to confirm it ; and the terror was so great, that the 
garrisons, as well Greeks as Egyptians, strove which should 
Se the foremost in making their submission* 

§ Nectanebis, having lost all hope of being able to defend 
himself, escaped with his treasures and best effects into Ethio- 
pia, from whence he never returned. He was the last king 
of Egypt of the Egyptian race, since whom it has always 
continued under a foreign yoke, according to the prediction 
ofEzckicl*. 

Ochus, having entirely conquered Egypt in this manner, 
dismantled the cities, ptHaged the temples, and returned in tri* 
timph to Babylon, laden with spoils, and especially with gold 
and silver, of which he carried away immense sums. He left 
the government of it to Phercndates, a Persian of the first 
quality. 

+ Here Manethon finishes his commentaries, or history cf 
^'gypt. He was a priest of Hcliopolis in that country, and 
had written the history of its different dynasties from the contr- 
mencement of the nation to the times we now treat of. His 
book is often cited by Joscphus,Eusebi us, Plutarch, Porphyry, 
«nd several others. This historian lived in the reign, of Ptolc» 
masus Phlladelphus, king of Egypt, to whom he dedicates hit 
work, of which % Syncelhts has preserved us the abridgment. 

Nectanebis lost the crown by his too good ppinion of him- 
self. He had been placed upon the throne by AgesiLius, and 
afterwards supported in it by the valour and counsels of Dio- 
phantes the Athenian, and Lamius the Lacedaemonian, who, 
whilst they had the command of his troops, and the direction 
of the war, had rendered his arms victorious over the Persians 
in all the enterprises they had formed against bim. It is a pity 

5 A. M 3654. Ant. J. C. S50. 

• Ezek. xxix. 14, IS. 

t Syncel. p. "265. Voss/de hi^. Grace. 1. 1. c. 14^ 

\ George, a monk of Constantinople, so called from his being 
Syncellus, or vicar to the Patriarch Tarasus^ towards the end of the 
tointh century. 

Vol. lY. Dd 
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Wt have ne account of thcmi and that Diodonis is silent upon 
this head. That prince, vain from so many successes, im^^o- 
cd» in consequence, that he was become sufficiently capahk of 
conducting his own af!airs in person, and dismissed tbem to 
^whom he was indebted for all those advantage's. He had time 
enough to repent his error^ and to discover that the power 
docs not confer the met it of a king. 

§ Ochus rewarded very liberally the service which Mentor 
the Rhodian had rendered him in the reduction of Phoenicia, 
and the conquest of Egypt. Before he left that kingdom, he 
dismissed the other Greeks laden with his presents. As for 
Mentor, to whom the whole success of the expeditioo was 
principally owing, he not only made him a present of 100 * 
talents in money, besides many jewels of great value, but ^ve 
him the government of all .the coast .of Asia, with the directioa 
of the war against some provinces, which had revolted in the 
beginning of his reign, and declared him generalissimo of all 
bis armies on that side. 

Meritor made use of his interest to reconcile the king with 
bis brother Memnon, and Artabasus, who had married their 
sister. Both of them had 'been in arms against Ochus. We 
have already related the revolt of Aitaba&us, and the victories 
he obtained over the king's troops. He was, .however, over- 
powered at last, and reduced to take refuge with Philip, king 
of Macedon ; and Memnon, who had borne a part in his war^ 
bad also a share tn his banishment. After this reconciliation, 
they rendered Ochus and his successors signal services ; especi- 
ally Memnon, who was one of the most valiant men of his 
times, and no less excellent in the art of war. Neither did 
Mentor want his great merits, nor deceive the king in the con- 
fidence he had reposed in him ; for he had scarce taken pos- 
session of his government, when he re-established every where 
the king's authority, and reduced those who had revolted in 
his neighbourhood to return to their obedience i some he 
brought over by his address and stratagems, and others by 
force of arms. In a word, he knew so well how to take his 
advantages, that at length he subjected them all to the yoke, 
add reinstated the king's aifairs in those provinces. 

f In the first year of the 108th Olympiad died Plato, the 
famous Athenian philosopher. I shall defer speaking of him 
at present, that 1 may not inte]p*upt the chain of the history.. 

S A M. S655. Ant, J. C. 849, 

* IQOfiOO crowns. .f A. M. 3656. Ant. J. C..34C . 
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SECTION V. 

DEATH OF 0CHU8. — ARSES SUCCEEDS' HIM. 

OcH US J., after the conquest of Egypt, and reduction of the 
pevolted provinces of his empire, abandoned himself to p^ea-• 
sure and luxurious ease during the rest of his life, and left the 
care of affairs entirely to his ministers. The two principal 
of ahem were the eunuch Bagoas, and Mentor the Rhodian, 
who divided all power- between them,, so that the first had all 
the provinces of the Upper, and the latter, all those of the 
Lower Asia under him. 

. * After having reigned 23 years. Ochus died of poison 
given him by Bagoas* That eunuch, who was by^ birth an 
Egyptian, had. always retained a love for his country, and a 
zeal for its religion.. When his master conquered it, he flat- 
tered himself, that it would, have bceTi in his power to have 
softened the destiny of the one, and protected the other from 
insult. But he could not restrain the brutality of his prince, 
who acted a thousand things in regard to both, which the eu.- 
nuch saw with. extreme sorrow, and always violently resented 
in his heart. 

Ochus, not contented with having dismantled the cities, and 
pillaged the houses and temples, as has been said, had besides 
taken away all the archives of the kingdom, which were depos- 
ited and kept with religious care in the temples of the Egyp- 
tians ; and in f- derision of their worship, he had caused the 
god Apis to be killed, that is, the sacred bull which they a- 
dored under that name. What gave occasion for this last action 
was, X that Ochus being as lazy and heavy as he was cruel, the 
Egyptians, from the first of those qualities, had given him the 
shocking surname of the stupid animal they found he resembled. 
Violently enraged at this affront^ Ochus said that he would 
make them sensible that he was not an ass, but a lion, and that 
the ass whom they despised so much should eat their ox. Ac- 
cordingly he ordered Apis to be dragged out of his temple, 
and sacrificed to an ass^ After which he made his cooks dress, 
and scive him up to the officers of his household. This piece 
of wit incensed Bagoas. As for the archives, he redeemed 
them afterwards, and sent them back to the places where it 
was the custom to keep them : but the affront which had been 
done to his religion was irreparable ; and it is believed that 
was the real occasion of his master's death. 

^ His revenge did not stop there. He caused another bod)r 
to be interred instead of the king's, and to avenge his having: 

I Died. 1. xvi. p. 490. 

• A. M. 3666. Ant. J: C. flS8. f -flSh'an. 1. iv. c. 8. 

t< Hut. de Uid. et Osit. p. S63. § ^liao. 1. vi. &*«.. i 
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made the officers of the bouse eat ths god Apis> be made cats 
cat his dead body^ which he gave them cut in small pieces ; 
and for his bones, those he turned into handles for knives and 
swords, the natural symbols of his cruelty. It is very proi- 
babic, that some new cause had awakened in the heart of this 
monster his ancient resentment ;, without which, it is not to be 
conctivcd, that he could carry h\& barbarity so far in regard to. 
his master and benefactor. 

After the death of Ochus, Bagoas, in whose hands all power 
was at that time, placed Arses upon the throne, the youngest 
of all the late king's sons, and put the rest to death, in order 
to possess with better security, and without a rivals the aa- 
thority he had usurped. He gave Arses only the name of 
king, whilst he reserved to himself the whole power of the so- 
vereignty. But perceiving that the young prince began to 
discover his wickedness, and took measures to punish it, he 
prevented him by having him assassinated, and destroyed his 
whole family with hinrK 

Bagoas, after having rendered the throne vacant by the 
murder of Arses, places Darius upon it, the third of that 
name who reigned in Persia.. His true name was Cbdomanus, 
of whom much will be said hereafter,. 

We see here in a full light the sad effect of the ill policy of 
the kings of Persia,. who„ to ease themselves of the weight of 
public business, abandoned their whole authority to an eunuch. 
Bagoas might have more address and understanding than the 
jest, and thereby merit some distinction. It is' the duty of a 
wise prince to distinguish merit ; but it is as consistent for hinv 
to continue always the entire master, judge, a«d arbiter of his 
affairs. A prince like Ochus, who had made the gneatest 
crimes his steps for asc^ding the throne, and who had sup- 
ported himself in it by the same measures, deserved to have 
such a minister as Bagoas, who vied with his master in perfidy 
and cruelty* Ochus experienced theif fii-st effects. Had he 
desired to have nothing to fear from him, he should not have 
been so imprudent as to render him formidable, by giving Him 
^n unlimited power. 



SECTION vr. 

^BRIPGMBNT OF THB LliE OF DEMOlSTHEHES* 

As Demosthenes will have a great part in the history of 
Philip and Alexander, which will be the subject of the ensu- 
ing volume, it is necessary to give the reader some previous 
idea of him, and to let him know by whait. means he cultivat- 
ed, and to what a degree of perfection he carried his talent 
#f cloqucBce y which made him more awfo) tp j(fhilip aqd 



Alexander, and enabled him to render greater services to his' 
eountry, than the highest military virtue could have doi.e. 

* That orator,; born t two years before Philip, and 280 be- 
fore Cicero, was not the son of a dirty smokey. blacksmith, as 
J Juvenal would seem to intimate, but of a man moderately 
rich, who got considerably hy forges. Not that the birth of 
I>enfK)sthenes could derogate iii the least from his reputation, 
iwhose works are an higher title of nobility than the most 
•plendid the world affords, ** Demosthenes tells us himself, 
that his father employed so slaves at his forges, each of them 
valued at three minae, or 50 crowns : two excepted, who were 
without doubt the most expert in the business, and directed 
the work, and those were each of them worth 100 crowns. 
It is well known that part of the- wealth of the ancients con- 
sisted in slaves. Those forges, alj charges paid, cleared annu- 
ally 30 min», that is, 1500 crowns. To this first manufac- 
tory, appropriated to the forging of swords and such kind of 
arms, he added another, wherein beds and tables olP fine wood- 
and ivory were made, which brpught him in yearly 12 minae. 
In this only 20 slaves were employed,-each of them valued at- 
tw^o minsB, or 100 livres Jj* 

Demosthenes's father died possessed of an estate of 14 ta-- 
lentsj Ji He had the misfortune to fall into th& hands of sor- 
did and avaricious guardians, who had no views but of mak- 
ing the most out of nis fortune^ Tiiey. carried that base spirit 
so far as to refuse their pupil's- masters, the reward diie to them ;: 
so that he was not educated with the care which so excellent 
a genius as his required ; besides which, the weakness of hi»- 
constitution, and the delicacy of his health, with the excessive 
fondness of a mother that doated upon him, prevented hrs 
masters from obliging him to apply much to his studies. 

The school of Isocrates [j, in which so many great men had* 
been educated, was at. that time the most famous at Athens^ 
But whether the avarice of Demosthenes's guardians prevent- 
ed him from improving under a master, who^e price was very 
high 1[, or. that the soft and peaceful eloquence of Isocrates 

• A. M. 3623. Aht. V. C 881 . Ptut. in Demost. p. 847—«49. 
f,The fourth year of th« 99th Olympiad. 
5. Quero pater ardentis masss fuligine lippus, 

A cafbone et forcipibus, gladtosqjiie parents^ 

Incude, et luteo Vulcano ad rhetora raisit. Juv..l. iv. sat. la 
•* In Orat. i. cont. Aphob. p. 896. 

^. About 41. lOs. 5§ 14,000 crowns. 

H. Isocrates — eujus € ludo, tanqiiam ex eqiio Troj^nO) innUQMEi> 
Hffincipes exierunt. Be orat n. 94* 
5 About 221. lOsr 
Dd*- 
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waf not to his tattCy atthat time he studied under Itoas, whose 
character was strength and vehemence. He found means how- 
ever to get the principles of rhetoric taught by the former t 
l>ut * Phto» in reality, coiftribnted the most in forming Demos- 
^enes ; he read his wovks with great application, and received 
lessons from him also ; and it ij easy to distinguish in the wiit- 
iogs of the disciple the noble and subUme air of the master. 

f But he soon quitted the schools of Issus and Plato for 
another, under a different kind of direction ; I mean, to fre-- 

2uent the bar, of which this was the occasion. The orator 
lallistratus was appointed to plead the cause of the city Oro- 
pus, situated between Boeotia and Attiea. Chabrias having' 
disposed the Athenians to march to the aid of the Thebans, 
who were in great distress, they hastened thither, and delivered 
them from the enemy. The llieban s, forgetting so great a ser- 
vice, took the town of Orapus, which was upon their froiitierv 
from the Athenians. - % Chabrias was suspected, and charged 
with treason upon this occasion. Callistratus was chosen to 
plead against him. The reputation of the orator, and the import- 
ance ot the cau8e» excited curiosity, and made a great noise ia 
the city. § Demosthenes, who was ther 16 year» of ag«, 
•amestly entreated his masters to carry him with them to the- 
bar, that he might be present at so famous a trial. The orator 
was heard with great attention, and having had extraordinary 
tuccess, was attended home by a crowd of illustrious citizens,. 
who seemed to vie with each other in praising and admiring 
him. The young man was extremely affected with the honours 
which he sa^ paid to the orator, and still more with the su- 
preme power of eloquence on the minds of men, over which 
it exercises a kind of absolute power. He was himself sensible 
of its effects, and not being able to resist its charms, he gave 
himself wholly up.to it, from henceforth renounced all other 
studies and pleasures, and during the cantiouancc of CaHistra- 
tus at Athens, he never quitted him, butmade*alltheimprov©« 
naent he could front his precepts. 

The first essay of his eloquence was against bin guardians,, 
whom he o^iged to refund a part of hisfortunel' Encouraged 
by ttm success, he ventured t a speak before the people, but 
with very ill success. He had a weak voice, a thick way of 

♦ I>ctitavissc Platonem studiose audlvisse etiam, Demo«thenav 
4icittir : idque api^ret. ex genere et grandttate sertxK>ms. Cic. ia 
Brut. n. 121. 

Illud jpsjurandum, per csesos in Marathone ae Salamme proptJg^ 
natores rerp.. satis manifesto doeet, prscceptd^em ejus Piatoneni fii- 
itce. Quint. I. xii. c, 10. * 

■f A»l. Gel. 1. iii. c 13. \ Demost. in MidL p. 61 3L 

5 A. M. 3639, Aiu. L C ZGS.. 
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speakmgy atid a Tery short breath ;. notwithstanding which his* 
pcttode were so long» that he was often obliged to stop in the 
midst of them for respiration. This occasioned his being \ivi^ 
cd by the whole audience ; from whence he retired entirely dis- 
couraged, and determined to renounce for ever a function of 
• which be believed himself iincapftble. ^ne of his auditors, who' 
bad observed an excellent fund of gffius in him, and a kind 
ef eloquence which came very near that of Pericles,. gave hinv 
new spirit from the grateful idea of so glorious a resemblanccy, 
and the good advice which he added to it. 

He ventured therefore to appear a second time before the 
people, and was no better received than before^ As He with- 
drew, hanging down his head, and in the utmoat confusion >• 
Satyr«6, one of tl\e most excellent actors of those times, who- 
waa^his friend, met him, and having karned from him thecause^ 
of his being so much dejected, he assured him that the evil was 
not without remedy, and that the case, was not so desperate as^ 
he imagined. He desired him only to repeat some of Sopho- 
cles's or Euripides's verses to him, which he accordingly did. 
Satyrus spoke them after him, and gave them such graces by 
the tone,, gesture, and spirit, with which he pronounced them, 
that Demosthenes himself found them quite different from^ 
what they were in his own manner of speaking.. He perceiv- 
ed plainly what he wanted, and applied himself to the acquiiw- 
ing of it.. 

His efforts to correct bis' rwtwral defect of utterance, and* 
tt) perfect himself in pronunciation, of which his friend had- 
made him understand the value, seemed almost incredible, and- 
prove that an industrious perseverance can surmount all things;- 
* He stammered to such a degree, that he could not pronounce- 
•ome letters ;. amongst others, that with which the name of the 
art f he studied begins ; and he. was so short-breathed, that he 
cx>uld not utter a whole period without stopping. He oveiv- 
came these obstacles at length by putting small pebbles into his^ 
mouth, and pronouncing several verses in that manner with- 
out interruption ; and then walking and going up" steep and- 
difficult places^ so that at last no letter made him hesitate^. 
and his breath held out through the longest periods. J He 
went also to the sea-side;» and whilst the waves were in the 
most violent agitation, he pronoun(;^d harangues, to accti«tom 
himself, by the confused noise of the waters, to the roar of the 
people, and the tumultuous cries of the public assemblies. 

$ Demosthenes took no less care of his action than of his 
▼oice. He had a large looking-glass in his house, which serv- 
ed to teach him gestwe, and at: which he used to declaim^, 

• Cic. 1. i. de orat. n. 260, .261; t Rhetoric. 

\, Quintil. L X. c. ln^ S Qyxntil. L si. <x &> 
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before be spoke in public. To correct a haAU which he had 
contracted by an ill habit of continually shruggkig his shoul- 
ders, be practised standing- upright in a kind c^a very narrow 
pulpit or rostruni,ovcr which hung a halbert in sach a iiianoer» 
that if in the beat of action that motion escaped him, thr 
point of the weapon maikX serve at the same time to admonish 
and coTFQct him. m 

His pains were well bestowed ; for it was by tbia means 
that he carried the art of declaiming to the highest degree of | 
perfection of which it was capable ; whence,- it is plain, he 
well knew its value and importance. When he was as^ed three 
several times, which quality he thought most necessary in aa 
orator, be gave no other answer than pronunciation ; msinu- 
ating by nwiking that reply f three times successively, that 
qualification to be the oplyone, of which the want could be 
least concealed, and whfch was the most capable of concealing 
other defects ; and that pronunciation alone could give con- 
siderable weight even to an indifferent orator ; when, without 
it, the most excellent could not hope tbe least success. He 
must have had a very high opinion of it, as to attain a perfec- 
tion in it, and for the instruction of Neoptolemus, the most 
excellent comedian then in being, he devoted so considerabk 
a sum as 10,000 drachms]:, though he was not very rich. 

UIs application to study was no kffi surprising. To be tbe 
more removed from noise, and less subject to distraction, be 
^caused a small chamber to be nude for him under ground, in 
which he sometimes shut himself up for whole months, shaving 
on purpose half ^ his head. and face, that he might not be in a 
condition to go abroad. It was there, by the light of a small 
lamp, he composed tbe admirable orations, which were said 
by those who envied htm, .to smell of the oil ; to imply that 
tne^ were too elaborate. ** It is plain,*' replied he, ** yours 
" did not cost you so much trouble." f He rose very early 
in the morning, and used to say that he was sorry when any 
workman was at his business before him. * We may Judge of 
his extraordinary cfTocts to acquire an excellence of every kind, 
from the pains he took in copying Tbucydides'a history eight 
times with his own hand, in order, to render the style of that 
great man familiar to him. 

f ' Actio in dicend# uno dominatur. Sine hac ^umsws orator ess« 
>n numero nullo potest : medtocris hac ixifttrttCtaB summoB ssepe su- 
perare. Hntc prinias dediase Demosthenes dicitur, cum rogaretur 
^utd in dicendo esset primum ; 'huic secundas, huic tertias. Cic. de 
wat.l.iti. n.S13. ^ About 2401 steritng. 

§ Cui non sunt audita Deroosthenis vigilise ? qui dolere seaiebat 
ti quando opificum antelucana victus esset industria. Tusc. qoacstA 
iv. n. 44. 

* Ldician. Advcrs. Indoc. p, 6S9^ 
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Demosthenes, after having exercised his talent of eloquence 
in several private causes, made his appearance in full light, ^d 
mounted the tribunal of harangues, to treat there upon public 
affairs ; with what success we shall see hereafter.' Cicero+ tclU 
us, that his success was so great, that all Greece came in crowds 
to Athens to hear Demosthenes speak ; and he adds, that meril 
so great as his could not but have had that effect. I do not 
examine in this place into the character of his eloquence ; I 
have enlarged sufficiently upon that elsewhere X \ I only con? 
sider its wonderful effects. 

If wc believe Philip uppn this head, of which he is certa\iiry 
an evidence o£ unquestionable authority $, the eloquence of 
Demosthenes alone did him mor^ hurt than all the armies and 
fleets of the Athenians* His harangues, he said, were like ma- 
chines of war, and batteries raised at a distance against him f 
by which he overthrew all his projects, and ruined his enter- 
prises, without its being possible to prevent their effect. «« For 
** I myself^" says Philip of him, •* had 1 been present, and 
*♦ heard that vehement orator declaim, should have concluded 
** the first that it was ind}spensal)ly necessary to declare war 
" against me*'' No city seemed, impregnable to that prince, 
provided he could introduce a mule laden with gold into it i 
but he confessed that, to his sorrow, Demosthenes was invin- 
cible io that respect, and that he always found him inacce?«bIcL 
to his presents. After the battle of Choeronea, Philip, though 
victor, was struck with extreme dread at the prospect of the 
great danger, to which that orator, by the^powerfiil league 
be had been the sole cause of forming against him,, exposed' 
himself and his kingdom. 

II Antipater spoke to the same efiectof him.. ** lvalue not,"' 
faid he, *•' the Piraeus, the galleys, and armies of the Athc- 
** nians ; for what have we to fear from a people continually 
^ employed in games, feasts, and Bacchanals I Demosthenes 
*< alone gives me pain.. Without him the Athenians differ in 
" nothing from the meanest people of Greece. Re alone ex- 
^ cites and animates them. It is he that rouses them from 
** their lethargy and stupefaction, and puts their arms and oars 
*^ into their hands almost against their will : incessantly reprjsr 
<< senting to them the famous battles of Marathon and Sa1a»*^ 
*< min, he transforms them into new men by the ardour of hie 
<* discourses, and inspires them with incredible valour and for-. 
*< titude. Nothing escapes his penetrating eye, nor his eoo- 

f Ne illud qutdem intelligent, non modo ita memoris proditua 
MIC) sed ita necesse.fuisse cum Demosthenes dicturus esset, ut concur-. 
•U8, audiendi causa, ex tota Graecia fierent. ^ Brut. n. S39. 

\ Art of Studying the Belles Letters, Vol. II. 

\ Ximvu lA BofiQin. Pomost. ^ 940,, 94I . | Ibid. p. 934-- 93^. 
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** summate pradcoce. He foresees all oar designs, he coun- 
•♦•tknnines all our projects, and disconcerts us in every thing ; 
^ and did Athens entirely confide in him, and wholly follow 
•• his advice, we were undone without remedy. Nothing catf 
•• tempt him, nor diminsh his love for his country. All the 
•• gold of Philip find* no more access to- him, than that of* 
•* Persia did formerly to Aristidcs." 

He was reduced by necessity to give this glorious testimo- 
ny for himself in his just defence against JEschines bis accuser 
and declared enemy- *• VVhilst all the orators have suffered' 
•• themselves to be corrupted by the presents of Philip and 
•* Alexander, it is well known,** says he, «* that neither dcH- 
•*catc conjunctures, engaging expressions, magnificent pro- 
" mises, hape, fear, favour, any thing in the world; have ever 
•* been able to induce me to give up the least right orinteresl 
•' of my country." He adds, that instead of acting like those 
mercenary persons, who, in all they proposed, declared for such^ 
as paid them best (tike scales, that always incline to the side 
from whence they receive most), he, in all the counsels he had 
given, had solely in view the interest and glory of his country,, 
and that he had always continued inflexible a!ul incorruptible 
to the Macedonian gold. The sequel will show how well be 
•upported that character to the end. 

Such was the orator who is about to ascend .the tribunal of 
harangues, or rather the statesman, to enter upon the admi- 
^istrAlion of the public affairs,, and to be the principle and 
soul of all the great enterprises of Athens against Ptii%[ of 
Mactdon. 

SECTION VIT. 

OlGRfiSSION ON TH£ MANNER OF FITTING OUT FLEETS BT. 
THE ATHENIANS. 

The subject of this digression ought properly to have had 
place in the fourth section of the tenth book, where I have 
treated of the govcmmejit and maritime affairs of the Atheni- 
ans. But at that time I had'not the oratiftns of JD^emosthenes, 
which speak of them, in my thoughts. It is a deviation from 
the chain of the history, which the reader may easily turn overi 
if he thinks fit. . 

The word trierarchs * gignifi^s no more in itself than com- 
manders of galleys. But those cities were also ealled trierardis^ 
who were appointed to fit out the galleys in time of war, and 
to furnish them with ail things necessary, or at least with 
part of them. 

They were chosen out of the richest of the people, and there 
was no fixed number of them. Sometimes two, sonietinkes. 
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^hrec, and cv^n ten trlerarchs, were appointed to equip one 
▼espcl. 

\ At length the number of trierarchs was established at 

1200, in this oianner. Athens waa divided into ten tribes t 

120 of the richest vcitizens of each tribe were nominated 

.to furnish the expences of these anmaments ; and thus each 

tribe furnishing ifO, the number of the trierarchs amounted 

"to 1200. 

Those 1200 men were again divided into two parts, of 
6O0 each ; and those 600 subdivided into two more> each of 
300. The first, soo were chosen from amoagst such as were 
richest. Upon pressing occasions they advanced the ne- 
cessary expences, and were reimbursed by the other 300,, who 
paid theif proportion, *as the state of their affairs would admit. 

A law was afterwards made, ^hereby those laoo wei>e di- 
vided into different companies, eachcohsisting of ,16 men, who 
joined in the equipment of a galley. That law was very 
'heavy upon the poorer citizens, and equally unjust at bottom*; 
as it decreed that this number of 16 should be chosen by their 
age, and not their estates. It ordained that all citizens, fronv 
^5 to 40, should be included in one of these companies, and 
contribute one-sixteenth ; so that by this law the poorer citi- 
zens were to contribute as much as the-most opulent, and often 
found it impossibleto supply an expence so much above their 
power. From whence it happened, that the fleet was either 
not armed in time, or v^ry ill fitted out ; by which rpeans 
Athens lost the most favourable opportunities for action. 

% Demosthenes, always intent upon the public good, to re- 
medy those inconveniencies, proposed the abrogation of this 
*law by another. By the latter, the trierarchs were to be 
chosen, not by the number of their years, but by the value of 
'their fortunes. Each citizen, whose estate amounted to 10 ta- 
lents,* was obliged to fit out one galley, and if to 20 talents, 
two ; and so in. proportion. Such as were not worth lO ta- . 
icnts, were to join with, as many others as were necessary to 
complete that sum, and to.fit out a galley. 

Nothing could be rwiser than this law of Demofithenea, 
which reformed all the abuses of the other. By these means 
the flejet was fitted out in time, and provided with all things 
necessary ; the poor were considerably relieved, and none but 
the rich displeased with it ; for instead of contributing only a 
sixteenth, as by the first law, they were sometimes obliged by 
the second to equip a galley, and sometimes two or more, ac- 
cording to the amount of their estates. 

The nth were in cpnsequcnce very much offended at Dc- 

f Ulpian. in Olynth. ii. p. S3. 

i Bemost. ia Orat. de Classib. * 10,000 crowos. 
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mosthenet npon tfaie regulation ; and it was without doubt 
«n instance of no small courage in him to disregard their com* 
plaiotSy and to hazard the making himself as many enemies 
as there were powerful citizens in Athens. Let us bear him- 
•ctf. ** t Seeing/' sa^s he, speaking to the Athenians, «• your 
** maritime affairs are m the greatest decline, the rich possessed 
<< of an immunity purchased at a very low rate, the citizens 
« of middle or small fortunes ate up with taxes, and the re- 
^* public itself, in consequence of these inconveniencies, never 
'^ attempting any thing till too late for its service, I had the 
^ courage to establish a law, whereby the rich are restrained 
*• to their duty, the poor relieved from oppression, and what 
•* was of the highest importance, the republic enabled to make 
•* the necessary preparations for war in due time." He add% 
that there was nothing the rich would not have .given him to 
forbear the proposing of this law, or at least to have suspend* 
ed its execution ; but be did not suffer himself to be swayed 
cither by their threats or promises, and continued firm to the 
public good. 

Not having been able to make him' change his resolutioiiy 
they contrived a stratagem to render it ineffectual ; for it was 
without doubt at their instigation, that a certain person named 
Patroclus, cited Demosthenes before the judges, and prose« 
cuted him juridically as an infringer of the Uwa of his coun- 
try. The accuser having only the fifth part of the voices oo 
his side, was according to custom fined 500 drachras,:^ and 
Demosthenes acquitted of the charge ; who relates this cir- 
cumstance himself. 

It is doubtful, whether at Rome, especially in' the latter 
times, the affair would have taken this turn ; for we see, that 
whatever attempts were made by the tribunes of the people, 
and to whatever extremity the quarrel arose, it never was pos- 
sible to induce the rich, who were far more powerful and en- 
terprising than those of Athens, to renounce the possession of 
the lands, which they had usurped in manifest contravention 
to the institutions of the state. The law of Demosthenes was 
approved and confirmed by the senate ;^nd. people. 

Wc find, from what has been said, that the^ trierarchs fitted 
out the galleys and their equipage at their .own expence. The 
state paid the mariners and soldiers, generally at the rate of 
three obrli, or fivepence a^ay, as has been observed else- 
where. The officers had greater pay. 

The trierarchs commanded the vessel, and gave all orders 
on board. When there were two of them to a ship, c;ach 
comm^ided six months. 

t Demott. pro Ctesip. p. ^tjk ^ About 121. '5$. 
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When they qliittcd their office, they were obliged to give 
an account of their administration, and deliver a state of the 
"vessel's equipage to their Accessor, or the republic. The suc- 
cessor was obliged to go immediately and fill up the vacant 
'place ; and if he feiled to be at hts post by a trme assigned 
^bim, he was fitted for his negfect. ^ 

As the charge of trierarch was >rety expensive, those Avho 
-were nominated to it, were admitted to point out some other 
'person richer than themselves, and to demand thai they should 
be put into their place ; provided they were ready to change 
"^^cstates with such person, and to act in the function of trierarch 
after such exchange. Thislaw was instituted by Soloji, and 
'was called the law of exchanges. , 

Besides the equipment of gaUeys, which must have amount^ 
cd to very great sumsy^thc.rich had another charge to support 
in the time of war ; these wefe the extraordinary taxes and 
imposts Iaidt)R their estates ; upon which sometimes the hun<- 
dredth, sometimes a 'fiftieth, and even k twelfth were levied, 
according to the different occasions of the state. 

* Nobody at Athens, upon any pretence whatsoever, could 
'be exempted from these two charges, except the novemviri, or 
•nine archontcs, who were not obliged to tit out galleys. So 
that we see, without ships or money, the republic was not in 
'A condition either to support wars, or defend itself. 

•There were other immunities and exemptions, whiph were 
^^ranted to such as bad rendered great services to theYepublicv 
«iid sometimes even to all their descendants : as maintaining 
<public places of exerdse, with all'things necessary for such as 
frequented them ^ instttiFting a public feast for one of the ten 
tribes ; and defraying the expences of ^ames stud shows ; all 
which amounted to great sums. 

These immunities, as has already been said, were marks of 
honour, and rewanls of services rendered the state ; as well as 
statues Which were erected to great men, the freedom of the 
city, and the privilege of being-maintained in the Prytaneum 
at the puUic expepce. The view of Athens in these honour- 
able dtfitinctions was to ^press their liigli sense of gratitude^ 
and to kindle at the same time in the heaits of their citizeni 
a ndble thirst of glory, and «n ardent love for their country^ 

Besides the statues erected to Harmodius and Aristogiton» 
the deliverers'of Athens, their descendants veefe for ever ex- 
empted irofoi all public employments, and enjoyed that honour^ 
able ptiviligc many ages after. 

t As Aristides died without any estate^ and left his son Lysi* 

* Bemost. ad vers. Lept. p. 545. 
t Detnojitl^ in brat, ad Lep. p. 556* 
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maclras no other patrimony but his glory and poverty, the re- 
public gave him 100 acres of wood, and as much arable land 
•n EubcDa, besides 100 minae f at one payment, and four 
«lrachm8, 6x 4o pence a-day. 

X Athens, in these services vrhioh were done it, regarded 
more Ike good will than the action itself. A certain pg:so;i 
of Cyrene, named Epicerdus, being at Syracuse when the 
Athenians were defeated, touched with compassion for the un- 
fortunate prisoners dispersed in Sicily, whom he ^w ready to 
cxpiie for want of food, distributed looo minae ai&ongst tbetn, 
that is, about 2S^ Athens adopted him into the nembcr of 
its citizens, and granted him all the immunities before mention- 
ed. Some time after, in the war against the thitty tyrants, the 
«ame Epicerdus gave the city a talent §. These were but small 
matters on either occasion with, regard to the grandeur and 
power of Athens ; but they were infinitely j^ffected with the 
good heart of a stranger, who without any view of Interest, in 
a time of public calamity, exhausted himself in some measure 
for the relief of those with whom he bad no affinity and from 
whom he had nothing to expect. 

* The same freedom of the city of Athens granted an ex- 
emption trom customs to Leucoti, whp reigned in tbe Jlospho- 
rus, and his children, because they yearly imported from the 
lands of that prince, ^ ccMMiderable quantity (^<ppni, of whicli 
they were in extreme want, subsisting almost entireiy upon what 
came from other parts. Leucon, in his turn, not to be out- 
done in generosity, exempted the Athenian merphamts from 
the duty of a SOth upon all grain exported from his^lomNonst 
and granted them the privilege of supplying tbein^sf^i!^ with 
cot n in his country in preference to all qtbtr ^€%t|e* That 
exemption amounted to a considerable sum % for tbey brought 
only from thence 2,000,000 of quarters of corn, of which the 
30th part amounted to almost 70,000. 

•The children of Conon and Chabrias were alse granted an 
immunity from public offices. The names only of those il- 
lustrious generals sufficiently justify that liberality of ^ Athe- 
nian people. A person, however, called Leptinus,. out of i 
mistaken ' zeal for the public good, proposed the abrogation 
by a new law of all the grants pf that kind,'whicli bad been 
made from immemorial tioie ; ex€i?pt thosi: whi^ rsegardcd 
the posterity .of Harmodi^jB ^nd Ap^togitoa 5 and to enact, 
that for the future the people should pot .be capable ti grant- 
ing such privileges. • 

Demosthenes ]8trpn^ly oppose4 IhlS; latj^i though with great 
complacency to the person who proposed it ; praising his good 

f 221. lOs. sterling; * \ t)euioeth. m Pirat. ad JLep. p. 751. 
S 1000 crowuft,, <► Dcmoslh. in orat. a4 liep. p. 545»i4i^ 
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intentiotiSy and not speaking of bim but with esteem ; a much 
more e&icacio|38 manner of refuting^ than those violent invec- 
tives, and that eager and passionate style* which serve pnly 
to alienate people* and to render lan orator suspected, whp 
decries his cause himself* and sht^ws its weak side, by substitut- 
ing injurious terms for reasons* which are alone capable of con- 
vincing. 

After having «hown, that so odious a reduction tnrould ^rove 
of little (»* no advantage to the republic* from the inconsider- 
able number of the exempted persons* he goes on to cxplam 
its conveniences, and set them in a full l%ht. 

" It is first,'* says he* «* doing injury to the memory <rf those 
'* great men* whose merit the sUcte $nte&ded to acknowledge 
^' and reward by such immunities^ it is% some manner calling; 
*« jn qui9stion the services they have done their country ; it 
<« is throwing a siisptcion ilpon their great actions«. injurious 
«* to* if not destructive of, their glory. And were they now 
« alive and present tn this* assembly* which of us all would 
<< peestiflie to 0#et them such an al&ont \ Should not the re- 
^ spect ^e owe their memories make us consider them as al- 
*< ways alive tod present? 

^ But if ^ are a little affected with what concerns theta^ 
'< ^n we be insensiUe to our own interest \ Besides that caii- 
<< celling so ancient a law is to condeom the conduct ^ our 
*< ancestors* what diame shaU we bring upon oursehres* and 
<< what an injury shall we do our reputation I The glory of 
« Athens* and of every well governed state, is to value itself 
«< upon its gratitude* to keep its word religiously* and to be 
*< true to all its engagements. A private person who fails in 
<< these respects, is hated and abhorred ; and who Is not afraid 
*• of being reproached with ingratitude ? And shall the com- 
<< monwcaltb, in cancelling a law that has received the sanc- 
<' tion of public authority* and been in a manner consecrated 
** by the usage of so many ages, be guilty of so notorious a 
•* prevarication ? We prohibit lying in the very markets under 
<< heswy penalties* and requite truth and faith to be observed 
'< in them ; and shall we renounce them ourselves by the re- 
<< vocation of grants* passed in all their forms* and upon 
*^ which every private man has a right to insist \ 

^^ To act in such a manner, would be to extinguish in the 
^< hearts of our citizens all emulation for glory* all desire to 
"^^ distinguish themselves by great exploits* all zeal for the ho- 
** nour and welfare of tlfeir country ; which are the great 
'* sources and principles of almost all the actions of life. And 
** it is no purpose to object the example of Sparta and Thebe«» 
** which grant no such exemptions : do we repent our not re- 
*< sembling them in many things? And is there any wisdom 
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*<* in propocmg their defects, and not thdr virtues for our \m- 

'•* tation P' 
' Demosthenes concludes wit!} demanding the law of exeirip- 

«tions to be retained in all its extent, with this exception, that 
all persons should be deprived t>f the benefits c^ it, but those 

-vho had a just title to them ; and that a strict inquiry should 
be made for that purpose. 
It is plain that I have c<i - made avery slight extract io 

•this place of an exceeding long ^tscourse, and tliat 1 designed 

4to express only the spirit and sense, without confining myseff 
to the method ai\d expressions of it. 

There'was a meanness of spirit in liCptinns's denring to ob- 
tain a trivial <advanta|e for the repuUic, by retrenching the 
moderate expences thit were an honour to it, and no charge 

to himself, whilst there were other abuses of iar greater im^ 

•portance ta ccform. 

Such marks of public gratitude, vp^metiiated in a fiunily, 
perpetuate also in a state an ardent "zealTor Its happiness, and 
a warm desire to distinguish that passion by glorious actions. 

'It is not without pain I find amongst ourselves, that part of 
the privileges granted to the family of the mud of Orleans 

JiAve bcenTetrenched*^ -Charies Vil. had ennobled her, her 

•father, three brothers, and all their descendants, even by the 

-female line. In 1614, at the request of the attomey-geaeral, 

nhe artiek of nobility by the women was rctrendied. 

• ^Meserai* 
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V. Month. 



MAY, S\ days. 



1814. 



Beyond jll worlds, past stretch of seraph*^ mind,. 
God reigns supreme, immortal, unconfin'd. 
His presence fills the void, pervades the mass, 
All perfect God, in ev'ry point of space; 
Acting onfall impassive, not the soul. 
But maker, guide, and monarch of the whole. 
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O high above all height ! compared to thee 

Thy works are less than nought and vanity^ 

Thus high! thus great ! thou deign'st to bend thine eye 

On angel, man, a sparrow and a fly. 

The highest beings need thy constant care. 

Thy tender providence, the lowest share. 
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Thou gaVst. me birth in happy freedom's land. 
Where richest blessings equal laws defend. 
Where Christ's pure word in native beauty shines, 
Clears nature's mazes, and her laws refines^ 
Directs the path, and points the happy seat, 
Where peace, and joy, and virtue are complete. 
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■ ^ full Moon $\fl day, at midnight. 
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